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HE National Gallery of Scotland was designed by the late eminent architect, William 

H. Playfair, Esq., and erected by the Board of Trustees for manufacturers in Scotland, 

out of their funds, aided by a grant from the Treasury, on a site near the centre of Edinburgh, 

and gifted for that purpose by the Lord Provost and magistrates of that city. The foundation- 

stone was laid by the late Prince Consort on the 30th of August, 1850, and the following 

remarks may be quoted from the address delivered on that occasion by His Royal 
Highness :— 

‘The building, of which we have just begun the foundation, is a temple to be erected to the Fine 
Arts,—the Fine Arts which have so important an influence upon the development of the mind and 
feeling of a people, and which are so generally taken as a type of the degree and character of that 
development, that it is on the fragments of the works of art come down to us from bygone nations 
that we are wont to form our estimate of the state of their civilisation, manners, customs, and 
religion.’ 

The building having been completed, the collection of pictures now exhibited in it is 
composed of: (1) The pictures collected by the Directors of the Royal Institution, and first 
exhibited to the public in 1831. (2) The pictures, bronzes, &c., bequeathed by Sir James 
Erskine of Torrie to the College of Edinburgh. (3) The collection of ancient and modern 
works commenced in 1829 by the Scottish Academy, also the diploma works of the members 
of that body. (4) Pictures, the property of the Board, acquired either by purchase or gift 
for the National Gallery. (5) Modern works purchased by the Royal Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts, with funds annually set aside for that purpose. (6) Pictures 
deposited on loan for a fixed period by private individuals. Though there are no public 
funds devoted to the purchase of works of art for the Scottish National Gallery, still, during 
the comparatively short period that has elapsed since the Gallery was opened, the collection 
of pictures has increased, and is annually increasing, by the bequest and donation of many 
works of high value by private persons. 

The paintings now in the rooms number nearly 550. There are distributed through the 
Galleries many marble statues and bronzes, both ancient and modern: among the latter is 
Flaxman’s statue of Robert Burns; among the former, the original models of the group of 
the Madonna and Child, and the two principal figures of the celebrated tombs of the Medici, 
in the church of San Lorenzo, Florence, by Michelangelo. Of the works of the Italian 
masters there are many admirable specimens : among them two heads in tempera by Raphael ; 
The. Adoration of the Magi, by Titian; Autumn, Summer, and Winter, and Portrait of a 
Venetian Senator, by Tintoretti; Mars and Venus, by Veronese; Bacchus and Ariadne, by 
Sebastian del Piombo; and numerous similar works by the best men of the schools of Rome, 
Venice, Florence, and Bologna. The Spanish painters are represented by works of Velasquez, 
Murillo, Zurbaran, &c. Anthony Vandyck is seen here to great advantage: Am Jtalian 
Nobleman in Armour, and The Lomellini Family, are painted in his Italian manner, dis- 
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tinguished by deep tone and colour, and dignity of character and expression; also his 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, of which picture Sir Joshua Reynolds says: ‘He never after- 
wards had so brilliant a manner of colouring, it kills everything near it.’ Of the Flemish 
and Dutch masters there are many examples of fully average merit; the Torrie collection 
being very much the same in quality and character with the Bourgeois collection in Dulwich 
College. The works of the British artists, however, form the feature of the Scottish National 
Gallery most interesting to the generality of visitors. Here is Sir David Wilkie’s first 
important picture, The Pitlessie Fair, and his last, left at his death unfinished, John Knox 
dispensing the Sacrament at Calder House; also, Etty’s masterpieces, The Combat, Woman 
interceding for the Vanquished; Benaiah slaying the two lion-like Men of Moab; also, 
the three large pictures illustrating the deliverance of Bethulia by Judith. By Sir J. Noel 
Paton are the important pictures of the Quarrel and the Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania, 
the one painted in 1846, and the other in 1849; also large pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Sir George Harvey, David Roberts, Thomas Duncan, Dyce, John Phillip; and, indeed, by 
most of the Scottish artists who have acquired celebrity either as figure or landscape 
painters. 

Nor is the collection less rich in portraits, comprising as it does numerous works by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough, Sir Henry Raeburn and William Hogarth, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Sir John Watson Gordon, Sir Daniel Macnee, and many other artists, all more 
or less known to fame; indeed, of the pictures of the English school probably the most 
popular favourite is the charming portrait of Mrs. Graham by Gainsborough, attractive not 
only from its excellence as a work of art, but also on account of the pathetic story con- 
nected with it. 

Gainsborough’s career as an artist being well known, nothing of his history need be 
alluded to here, except his less generally known connexion with Scotland. He married, at 
the age of nineteen, a Scotchwoman, Miss Burr; a year younger than himself, pretty, 
amiable, and possessed of some small fortune. Relatives of hers are still resident in Glasgow, 
and have, or had till lately, a most delicately touched small cabinet portrait of Mrs. Gains- 
borough by her husband, the tradition in the family being that he annually for many 
years painted her portrait on the anniversary of their marriage day. There is also in Edin- 
burgh a small cabinet portrait of himself at the age of twenty, by his own hand. It is 
painted in a singularly broad and bold style, not unlike the early manner of Thomas Faed, 
R.A., the lights and shadows being both painted with a full brush and solid colour ; the lights, 
however, being more impasted than the shadows, and the greys obtained by skilfully dragging 
the light tints slightly over the dark. It had evidently been painted at one sitting, and con- 
veyed the idea of a man of considerable personal strength, of a straightforward and honest 
and fearless nature; a man of action, but with an expression not altogether pleasant ; 
indeed, Allan Cunningham in his biography of him remarks:—‘When he wished to please, 
no one had in greater perfection a ready grace and persuasive manner, gifts that cannot be 
acquired ;’ which almost implies that at times he did not care to exercise those gifts. 

This full-length portrait of Mrs. Graham is one of the artist’s best-known works, sharing 
that honour with his celebrated Blue Boy in the Duke of Westminster’s gallery. It was 
painted in 1778, when the artist was in his prime. It was exhibited in the British Insti- 
tution in 1848, where it attracted very great attention; and also in 1857 at Manchester 
among the Art Treasures, of which, by the general voice, it was pronounced one of 
the chief. 

The historical and biographical incidents connected with the picture are as follows :— 
Charles, ninth Lord Cathcart, had four daughters. Jane, the eldest, became Duchess of 
Athole; Mary, the second, wife of Thomas Graham of Balgowan; Louisa, the third, the 
Countess of Mansfield; whilst Charlotte, the youngest, died unmarried at the early age of 
twenty-four. Robert Burns, in a letter to Dr. Walker, at that time tutor in the Duke of 
Athole’s family, gives an account. of his visit to the Duke at Blair Castle, and how gratified 
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he was at his reception there. Writing from Inverness, 5th September, 1787, he says, 
‘I shall never forget the fine family piece I saw at Blair; the amiable, the truly noble 
Duchess, with her smiling little seraph in her lap, at the head of the table; the lovely 
“olive plants,” as the Hebrew bard finely says, round the happy mother. The beautiful 
Mrs. Graham, “delle et aimable;” the lovely, sweet Miss Cathcart, &c. I wish I had the 
powers of Guido to do them justice.” It is gratifying to know that the ladies were not less 
pleased with the poet, and parted with him with the most unfeigned reluctance. So anxious 
were they that he should prolong his stay with them, that they sent a servant to the inn at 
Blair Athole, where Burns had left his fellow-traveller, William Nicol, whose eagerness to 
hurry on caused the poet most unwillingly to shorten his visit, with orders to bribe his 
driver to loosen or pull a shoe off one of his horses. ‘But the ambush failed. Prohk mirum! 
the driver was incorruptible.’ So writes Professor Walker to Dr. Currie, when the latter was 
engaged in his life of the Scottish bard. 

The husband of Mrs. Graham—‘ belle et aimable’—was at this time a quiet country 
gentleman, bearing the appellation of Thomas Graham of Balgowan. He was born in 1750; 
his youth had been somewhat wild, and he had managed at an early period to dissipate a 
handsome fortune left him by his mother. At his father’s death, in 1766, he succeeded to 
the family property. At an early period he had acquired and shown a considerable taste in 
literature and art, his tutor having been the celebrated James MacPherson, the translator, 
or, as some maintain, the author, of ‘Ossian.’ In his twenty-fifth year Mr. Graham married 
Mary Cathcart, the ‘delle et aimadle’ of Burns; he himself at that time being one of the 
handsomest of men as she was one of the most beautiful of women. For sixteen years 
Mrs. Graham bore off the palm for beauty in the ball-room, and grace and daring in the 
saddle, from all rivals. Tradition long spoke of and pointed out the scenes of her feats of 
horsemanship. But in the winter of 1791 the rose began to fade upon the fair lady’s cheek, 
and she that used to be the foremost in the dance and the lightest in the saddle, began to 
pine and waste away under the spell of an insidious disease. She was advised to try a 
warmer climate; but on the voyage out, off the coast of Provence, this beautiful and amiable 
lady took farewell of life, and left her husband to a fifty years’ widowhood. Thomas Graham’s 
future career is one of the glorious pages of British history. His lovely wife had been snatched 
from him in the very noon of life and beauty, and in order to beguile his mind of its sorrows 
he became a soldier, entering the army as a volunteer, and wherever there was hard fighting 
during the next twenty years Graham was in the midst of it. He fought at the siege of 
Toulon and under the Austrian flag in Italy, and he served with Sir John Moore at Corunna. 
But Graham’s services as a volunteer somehow were not rewarded with promotion, and the 
necessity of some decisive step being taken to obtain advancement became apparent. He 
raised by his own exertions a body of volunteers, which soon became one of the crack regiments 
in the British service. Every available corner was ransacked, half the jails in the country 
visited, with the result that in a few months there were mustered on the North Inch of Perth 
fifteen:-hundred tatterdemalions, including amongst them some of the greatest blackguards and 
ruffians in Scotland; but out of such material, by careful drill and judicious management, 
Graham fashioned the gallant goth. Mr., now Colonel Graham, appointed Rowland Hill his 
Major. This appointment was mentioned by Lord Hill in his field notes thus:—‘In the 
early part of 1794 Mr. Graham raised a regiment of infantry, and offered me the Majority of it 
on raising a certain quota of men. This I did.’ 

Hill and Graham very soon became two of the most distinguished officers in Wellington’s 
army. Graham seemed the very incarnation of all the warlike qualities and fighting 
propensities of his clan; he had the dash and daring of Montrose with the determined 
resolution of Dundee. By his prudence and bravery he soon rose to the highest position in 
the British army. He fought all through the Peninsular War; gained the battles of Barossa 
and Vittoria. Honours crowded upon him. Thanks were twice tendered to him by Parliament. 
He was raised to the peerage as Lord Lynedoch, and was voted a pension of 2000/. a-year, 
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which, however, he magnanimously declined. He was, perhaps, the most popular man of the 
day. His portrait had been three times painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence and three times 
engraved. One of the portraits was placed in the County Hall of Perth. The ‘Hero of 
Barossa’ was the popular sign of scores of public-houses. The ballad- yors made capital 
of his name, and in cottage and in hall, in the theatres and in the stree'— 1g or shouted 
the song of which the following are the first and last verses :— 


* Sing, a’ ye bards, wi’ loud acclaim, ‘Ye Caledonian war-pipes, play ! 

High glory to the gallant Graham, Barossa heard your Highland lay, 

Heap laurels on our marshal’s fame, An’ the gallant Scot showed there that day 
Wha conquered at Vittoria. A prelude to Vittoria. 

Triumphant freedom smiled on Spain, Shout to the heroes, swell ilk voice, 

And raised her stately form again, To them wha made poor Spain rejoice ; 

Whan the British Lion shook his mane Shout “ Wellington and Lynedoch,” boys, 
On the mountains o’ Vittoria. ; Barossa and Vittoria.’ 





When Lord Lynedoch returned home from the wars he was in his sixty-fourth year, but 
thirty lay still before him. He could not bear to revisit the scene of his happy days with 
the beautiful Mary Graham. Balgowan was deserted. _ Those yet living remember the desolate 
old house. Hundreds of swallows’ nests hung under the eaves; rusty bars at the windows 
and iron-clenched doors forbade all entrance. The lawn across which in days of yore Mary 
Graham had tripped so lightly was now covered with masses of impervious underwood; the 
grass-covered roads received no longer the footprints of horses’ hoofs ; while the beautiful and 
accomplished Mary Graham lay silent and solitary in Methven kirkyard. Still, Lord Lynedoch 
became no solitary. He liked company because it was stirring, and form and ceremony because 
he was a soldier ; and his aged figure on horseback at reviews in Hyde Park, some forty years 
ago, may yet linger in the recollections of many. He died in 1843, at the advanced age of 
ninety-four. The beautiful portrait by Gainsborough of the lovely woman Burns so much 
admired at Blair, after her death was put away and hidden from the sight of all, the very sight 
of it being too painful for the bereaved husband. After his death it came into the possession 
of the late Robert Graham, Esq., of Redgorton, formerly of Balgowan and Lynedoch, who 
bequeathed it to the Scottish National Gallery. Beside it hangs the original study from which 
the full-length picture is supposed to have been painted. The study is a kit-cat canvas, and is 
here on loan from the Misses Graham, whose property it is. In the sketch the carnations are 
richer than they are in the finished picture; the colour of the face is altogether finer, fresher, 
more lifelike; and there is a pouting in the lip and a waywardness of expression in the eyes 


only to be caught under the inspiration of nature. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS BY THE GREAT MASTERS. 


REPRODUCED IN FACSIMILE BY M. AMAND DURAND. 


XIV.—REMBRANDT. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHANNES WTENBOGARDUS. 


E call this gentleman Wtenbogardus, partly on account of the Latin inscription under 

\ \ the. portrait and. partly because it is a simple and ready way of distinguishing him 

from the Gold-weigher, who had the same surname, and. whom we call Uytenbogaert. It 

has become a matter of usage amongst connoisseurs to make the distinction in this manner, 
and we conform to it for the sake of convenience. 

The present portrait is very easily remembered by the peculiar shape of the plate — 

an irregular octagon enclosing an irregular oval flattened at the bottom, like the famous 
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egg of Columbus. The inscription is also a peculiarity, and some readers may like to have 
it rather more plainly :-— 


‘Quem premirari plebes, quem castra solebant, 
Damnare et mores aula coacta suos, 

Jactatus multum, nec tantum fractus ab annis, 
WTENBOGARDUs sic tuus, Haga, cedit.’ 


These verses are by Grotius, whose name is engraved on the plate. The following is a 
translation :— 


‘Thus passes away, O Hague, after being much tossed about, but not so much broken by years, 
the Uytenbogaert whom peoples and camps were wont to admire, and whose principles were condemned 
by the Court.’ 


The following short biography of Uytenbogaert is translated and abridged from M. Charles 
Blanc’s Catalogue of Rembrandt’s works :— 


‘John Uytenbogaert (or Uytenbogaard), born at Utrecht in 1557, was a man of high character 
and deep learning. He played a very important part, by his deeds and his writings, in the religious 
controversies which agitated Holland in the seventeenth century. From his youth he liked theology, 
and took pleasure in listening to sermons and attending religious meetings. Having cast in his 
lot with the Reformation, he set out, in 1580, for Geneva, where he followed the teachings of Theodore 
Beza and Antoine de la Faye. On returning to Utrecht four years later he was appointed town 
preacher, and then called by the Church at the Hague for two years. In 1599, the date of the siege 
of Bommel, he was called to preach in the camp, and Prince Maurice was so pleased with his sermons 
that he retained him near his person as Army Chaplain, and afterwards as Court Chaplain. 

‘Uytenbogaert followed the Prince of Orange in his campaigns for fifteen years; but although the 
Prince was opposed to the doctrine of Arminius, Uytenbogaert was his friend, and supported him, 
particularly in a conference held in 1609. The States-General sent an extraordinary embassy to 
France in the following year, and Uytenbogaert was appointed its chaplain. 

‘After the death of Arminius, the members of his sect presented, in 1610, the famous remon- 
strances, which afterwards procured for them the title of Remonstrants, and Uytenbogaert became for 
them the successor of Arminius, though he did not leave the service of the Statholder till 1614; but 
when the rupture took place between the Statholder and Barnevelt, who, with Grotius, supported the 
Remonstrants, Uytenbogaert shared his disgrace. On the 29th of August, 1618, he went to see 
Barnevelt an hour before his arrest. Uytenbogaert fled to Amiens, and afterwards to Paris. He was 
summoned before the Synod of Dordrecht, and condemned, in his absence, to perpetual banishment 
and the confiscation of his property. He preserved, nevertheless, the friendship of Frederick Henry, 
brother of Maurice, and when Frederick Henry became Statholder in 1625, Uytenbogaert, and others, 
came back to Holland. Being now protected, he lived safely at the Hague, and preached there 
during the remainder of his life. He died in 1643, at the age of eighty-seven.’ 


By the artifice of relieving the light side of the face, and the white ruff against a void 
of blackness, Rembrandt has obtained a strong opposition of light and dark in the present 
etching ; and by the laborious modelling of the face he has got a degree of reality which is 
almost startling. To us, who are so much accustomed to the extreme realism of the photo- 
graph, such a quality is too familiar to excite astonishment, but the contemporaries of 
Rembrandt would probably be struck by it, more than by his powers of interpretation. 
You may look at this face till you forget etching altogether, and believe that it lives. It is 
a curious proof of the wonderful power of resistance to evidence possessed by the human 
mind in a state of prejudice, that the power of shading and modelling used to be denied to 
etching in spite of such a demonstration as this. The reader will observe that Rembrandt 
has employed three or four different kinds of work in this etching; the two extremes 
being the face and the open book, which is treated by strong and undisguised sketching. 
In all the books it is interesting to observe how careful the artist has been to avoid straight 
lines. The pages undulate, the covers curve outwards, and one thick volume is bent into a 
curve by the pressure of its neighbours. There was an artistic beauty in old books which 
is wanting in the flat backs and straight edges of modern volumes. 
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Although the void of darkness behind the head is of use in giving relief to the rest of 
the plate, it is not altogether agreeable from the absence of gradation, and it proves, I 
think, the wisdom of the general rule by which artists are careful to avoid uniform black in 
anything like a large area. The objection is founded rather on experience than reason ; for, 
by the light of reason alone, it is not easy to see why flat black should he less tolerable 
than flat white, which is constantly admitted. It may be supposed that white leaves the 
spectator’s imagination free, whilst black oppresses it. When white paper is left for sky 
we imagine the tender gradations, but if the sky were uniformly blackened we could 


imagine nothing. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


I.—The Medieval Town on the Frontier of the Fen-land. 


HEN an antiquary examines a Cathedral—Ely, or Norwich, or Canterbury, we will 
\ \ say—which at first sight appears to present uniformity of design, he presently 
finds that the choir is of one period, the nave of another, the transepts of a third ; all having 
been built long subsequently to the foundation of the primitive church, whose walls and 
piers must be disinterred from underneath the statelier additions of more recent times. 
Those who would trace the history of one of our populous towns are obliged to pursue 
much the same process. The fortifications have been pulled down long ago; half the 
churches have served as quarries out of which the other half has been built ; an old name of 
a street may here or there survive ; but the primitive town is hidden away under the modern 
one as completely as is a hermit’s cell beneath the Cathedral raised to commemorate his 
saintly life. A University town, however, though it has outgrown its ancient limits, and been 
modernised in diverse ways, is less subject to change than almost any other. The colleges 
guard their territories with jealous care; they allow of no encroachment; they alienate no 
portion of the sacred soil, except on rare occasions to some other College, or to the University, 
for University purposes ; and, moreover, they gradually acquire so much property in the town, 
that they can regulate, in some degree, the extent and direction of its development. Thus, 
though the colleges of Cambridge have been a good deal altered and enlarged since their 
first foundation, and even since 1688, as a comparison of David Loggan’s prints taken in that 
year with the existing structures shows; though some of them have even been entirely 
rebuilt ; yet the ancient landmarks have not been obliterated. Time has dealt gently with 
them on the whole; revolution, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, has 
hardly done them severer injury than the destruction of a Virgin’s head, or the defacement 
of a royal scutcheon; nay, even in regard of ordinary accidents, they have been singularly 
fortunate. In the words of Fuller: 


‘Whosoever shall consider in both Universities the ill contrivance of many chimnies, hollowness of 
hearths, shallowness of tunnels, carelessness of coals and candles, catchingness of papers, narrowness 
of studies, late reading and long watching of scholars, cannot but conclude that an especial providence 
preserveth those places. How small a matter hath sometimes made a partition betwixt a fire and 
the fuel? Thus an hair’s breadth, fixed by a Divine finger, shall prove as effectual a separation from 
danger as a mile’s distance. And although both Universities have had sad accidents in this kind, yet 
neither in number or nature (since the Reformation) so destructive as in other places: so that, 
blessed be God, they have been rather scare-fires than hurt-fires unto them.’ 


If, however, the town of Cambridge has been, on the whole, but little altered by com- 
parison with other places that have increased with equal rapidity, a more thorough change 
has been wrought in the neighbourhood in the last fifty years than in most other parts of 
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England in five hundred. On the one hand, the open country has been enclosed; on the 
other, the fen-land has been drained. This latter district has a peculiar claim on the 
interest of Cambridge men; for among all the fables that have gathered round the beginnings 
of the University, this fact is certain: one, at least, of two great monasteries that stood on 
islands in the Fen—Croyland and Ely—provided the first teachers and scholars that 
resorted to the town of Grantebrigge. The story runs that at the commencement of the 
twelfth century, Joffred, Abbot of Croyland, who had been educated at the University of 
Orleans, ‘sent to his Manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, Gislebert, one of his brother- 
monks, a Doctor of Divinity, with three other monks who had followed him into England ; 
and they, being well instructed in philosophical theorems and other branches of elementary 
knowledge, came daily to Cambridge, and in a certain hired public barn openly taught their 
sciences, and in a short time collected a great number of scholars.’ The details of this 
narrative may very likely be apocryphal, and the claims of the chronicle in which it occurs 
to be authentic are more than questionable. There are many circumstances, however, which 
connect the early annals of the University of Cambridge with those of Orleans; and the 
courageous efforts of St. Guthlac, the founder of Croyland, to exorcise devils, on which his 
biographers have expatiated at length, may have had a wider range than the wildest visions 
of the saint could have ever foreshadowed to him. 

However this may be—whether the claims of Croyland to our gratitude be rejected or 
dismissed—those of Ely rest on a solid foundation of historical fact, as shall be told 
by-and-by. For the present we will return to the fen-land for a while, and try to imagine 
the condition of it in the Middle Age, when Cambridge was a frontier fortress on the edge 
of that great wild that then stretched away towards the north-east as far as the Wash. It 
was crossed by only one great Roman way, the Akeman Street, which led from Cambridge 
to Brancaster ; and even this carefully avoided the low grounds, passing from island to island 
with such skill in engineering that not more than nine miles of fen had to be traversed 
between Cambridge and the high ground of Norfolk. Right and left of this causeway 
stretched a sea of peat-moss, all but impassable except to those who were in the secret of 
its fords and by-ways, traversed by sluggish rivers, and dotted here and there with green 
islands, chief of which was the central eminence of Ely Isle, the holy hill of Etheldreda, 
the Camp of Refuge to which the Saxons fled when they made their last determined resistance 
to the Norman invaders. Notwithstanding all its drawbacks—the agues and fevers that racked 
the inhabitants, the outlaws who plundered them, and the Danish invaders who could easily 
ascend the rivers, and burn and murder after their manner—the fen-land must have had a 
beauty and interest of its own, such as is always to be found where Nature is left undis- 
turbed, and bird, and beast, and insect multiply without the interference of man. It is all 
gone now. Two thousand square miles of the finest corn-land in England have replaced 
mere and reed-bed ; the amphibious population of the fen—‘ yellow-bellies,’ as their neighbours 
of terra firma contemptuously styled them—have become opulent and portly farmers, so 
portly indeed that a big hole in a dyke, through which the water was pouring in a storm 
defying all efforts to restrain it, is said to have been effectually stopped by the simple 
expedient of the farmer sitting down in it; and the soil that it was once thought impos- 
sible, if not impious, to drain, has now become so dry that in a certain hot summer a few 
years ago water had to be pumped into the fen instead of out of it. Here and there, as 
in Wicken Fen, a few acres of primeval wilderness survive to give us some idea of what 
the rest once was. The ground where the marsh-fern still flourishes is sodden with black, 
unwholesome water; the sedge and the reeds are breast-high; and in summer time the 
great swallow-tailed butterflies float lazily about as they did of old. Well, in the words of 
Kingsley : 

‘We shall have wheat and mutton instead, and no more typhus and ague ; and, it is to be hoped, 
no more brandy-drinking and opium-eating; and children will live and not die. For it was a hard 
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place to live in, theyold Fen, a place where one heard of “unexampled instances of longevity,” for the 
same reason that one hears of them in savage tribes, that few lived to old age at all, save those iron 
constitutions which nothing could break down.’ 


No doubt the Fen was a hard taskmaster, and some of those who dwelt in it were 
not gentle either, for chains and collars to harness captives, and chains wherewith slaves 
were yoked as they worked, have been found in it; yet it had a bright side as well as a 
gloomy one, and parts of it were a very Paradise of fertility. Here is a picture of the 
Isle of Ely, from the ‘ Liber Eliensis; as it appeared in the eleventh century. The speaker 
is a French knight who had been taken prisoner by Hereward, and having been hospitably 
entertained by him, returns to William's camp and describes what he had seen: 


‘In our Isle men are not troubling themselves about the siege; the ploughman has not taken 
his hand from the plough, nor has the hunter cast aside his arrow, nor does the fowler desist from 
beguiling birds. If you care to hear what I have heard and seen with my own eyes, I will reveal 
all to you. The Isle is within itself plenteously endowed ; it is supplied with various kinds of herbage ; 
and in richness of soil surpasses the rest of England. Most delightful for charming fields and pastures, 
it is also remarkable for beasts of chase; and is, in no ordinary way, fertile in flocks and herds. Its 
woods and vineyards are not worthy of equal praise; but it is begirt by great meres and fens as 
though by a strong wall. In this Isle there is an abundance of domestic cattle, and a multitude 
of wild animals; stags, roes, goats, and hares, are found in its groves and by those fens. Moreover, 
there is a fair sufficiency of otters, weasels, and polecats; which in a hard winter are caught by traps, 
snares, or by any other device. But what am I to say of the kinds of fishes and of fowls, both 
those that fly and those that swim? In the eddies at the sluices of these meres are netted innu- 
merable eels, large water-wolves, with pickerels, perches, roaches, burbots, and lampreys, which we 
called water-snakes. It is, indeed, said by many that sometimes Jsécii (Shad?) are taken; together 
with the royal fish, the sturgeon. As for the birds that abide there and thereabouts, if you are 
not tired of listening to me, I will tell you about them, as I have told you about the rest. There 
you find geese, coots, didappers, water-crows, herons, and ducks, more than man can number, 
especially in winter or at moulting time. I have seen a hundred—nay, even three hundred—taken 
at once; sometimes by bird-lime, sometimes in nets or snares.’ 


This vast prodigality of life has perished with the morasses and the meres that sheltered 
it, and year by year, as drainage becomes more extensive and more thorough, the Cambridge 
market is more scantily furnished from the Fen. The stag, the roe, and the goat have been 
long extinct, and their existence is only revealed to us by the abundance of their bones that 
are found in the all-preserving peat. Many another animal is proved by the same evidence 
to have once existed in the Fen, or near it; the gigantic urus, which, on the Continent, 
survived till the Lombard invasion of Italy: the smaller short-horned ox; the wild cat, 
marten, badger, otter, bear; and last, but not least, beaver, in sufficient abundance to 
show that there must have been an extensive colony of them there. The drainage of 
Whittlesea Mere, completed in 1850, destroyed the last home of one of the most remarkable 
of British insects—the Great Copper butterfly; and of many birds also. Snipe are said to 
breed no longer in the fen; while ruffs and reeves, spoonbills, bitterns, avocets, and herons, 
are almost as much creatures of the past as the pelican, whose former existence there is 
proved by a couple of his wingbones in the Cambridge Museum. 

On the western edge of the Fen-land, where the higher ground terminates on the 
left bank of the Cam in an eminence of considerable height, stood the Roman station of 
Camboritum. This commanding position had already been taken possession of by an earlier 
race; as is shown by the lofty mound called Castle Hill, probably a British earth-work. 
This stood within the precincts of the Roman fortifications, traces of which can still be 
recognised. They measured about 1650 feet from north to south, by 1600 feet from east 
to west. At this point the Akeman Street left the fen, and was crossed, almost at right 
angles, by a second Roman way, the Via Devana, which ran from Colchester to Chester. 
The situation of Camboritum, at the junction of two such important roads, probably saved 
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it from the destruction which overtook so many Roman towns in the havoc of the English 
conquest, and caused it to be at once occupied by the conquerors. It is not to Cambridge, 
therefore, but to some other Roman station that Bede refers, when he relates how Sexburga, 
sister of Etheldreda, foundress of Ely, sent to seek a marble sarcophagus fit to contain the 
saint’s remains. ‘The brethren whom she sent,’ says the historian, ‘took ship and came to 
a certain ruined town at no great distance, which in the English tongue is called Grantaczstir ; 
there presently they found, hard by the walls, a white marble coffin, exquisitely wrought, with 
a lid of the same material.’ This description does not suit Cambridge, where few Roman 
remains have been discovered ; but, on the other hand, it suits Grantchester exceedingly well, 
a village about three miles higher up the stream, where there is a well-marked Roman 
encampment, and where there was evidently an extensive cemetery, for many ancient coffins 
may still be seen, built into the walls of the church and churchyard. This town was apparently 
early deserted in favour of Camboritum, which, for the reasons mentioned above, was the more 
convenient and important station. The river, too, could never have been navigable for any 
vessel larger than a boat at Grantchester. 

In the Middle Ages the name Camboritum seems to have been either unknown or 
forgotten ; Grantebrigge or Cantebrigge is the only name in use, while the river is called the 
Grant, or more frequently the Ree, a name which is still applied to the upper part of its 
course. The modern appellation, Cam, is hardly older than Milton’s lines: 


‘Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.’ 


In Spenser’s ‘Faery Queen’ the older name may still be recognised : 


‘Next these the plenteous Ouse came far from land, 

By many a city and by many a towne, 

And many rivers taking under-hand 

Into his waters, as he passeth downe ; 

(The Cle, the Were, the Guant, the Sture, the Rowne), 
Thence doth by Huntingdon and Cambridge flit ; 

My mother, Cambridge, whom, as with a crowne, 

He doth adorne, and is adorned of it 

With many a gentle muse and many a learned wit.’ 


Even so late as 1702 it is described in an Act of Parliament as the River Cham, alias 
the Grant. 

On the site of Roman Camboritum William the Conqueror founded Cambridge Castle 
in 1068, on his return from the conquest of York; and in the following year he took up 
his abode there while conducting the operations against Ely, where Hereward was com- 
manding in person. At this time the town of Cambridge must have been almost entirely 
confined to the district round the Castle, still popularly called the Burgh or Borough; 
and before William came, it evidently occupied the site of the Roman station, for 
twenty-seven houses are said to have been destroyed by him to make way for the Castle. 
The fortifications were confined to the high ground, for it was clearly needless to guard even 
the passage of the river below. Danger was to be expected from the fen in front, not from 
the arable land behind, or from the open grass-covered Gogmagog Hills to the south-east, 
whence the great dyke, called ‘ Devil’s Dyke, stretched down to the river by Reche, at the 
entrance to Burwell Fen, a sure defence from assailants in that direction. The further 
history of the castle is singularly uneventful. No deeds of arms are recorded in connexion 
with it; it was never taken, nor, so far as we know, ever defended. In the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century part of it became a prison, and the rest was gradually pulled down. 
Edward the Third built his college of King’s Hall with some of the materials; Henry the 
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Fifth granted stone and timbers out of it for the erection of the chapel of the same; in 
1441 Henry the Sixth allowed the provost and scholars of King’s College to make similar 
use of the hall and a chamber adjoining, then unroofed and ruinous. Notwithstanding these 
grants, the Keep is alluded to as still standing in 1553; and in 1642, when the [Earl of 
Manchester held Cambridge for the Parliament, it appears to have been easily put into an 
efficient state of defence, with the help of materials seized from Clare Hall, the rebuilding 
of which had been begun shortly before. We read of breastworks, and bulwarks, and strong 
fortifications. These were again demolished at the restoration of peace; but the Gate House 
remained until 1842, but little altered from the appearance it presents in our vignette 
which is copied from a view taken in 1773. 

It has been already mentioned that the connexion of Ely with Cambridge rests on a solid 
foundation of historic fact. Bishop Hugh de Balsham, who before his promotion had been 
sub-prior of the convent, unquestionably founded Peterhouse, the oldest of the colleges, in 1284. 
There is a legend, indeed, and very possibly a true one, that before this monks of Ely had 
been in the habit of resorting to Cambridge from time to time for study, and had erected for 





GATE-HOUSE OF CAMBRIDGE CASTLE, FROM A VIEW TAKEN IN 1773. 


their accommodation a building, now part of Trinity Hall, which, after them, was called the 
Monks’ Hostel. Part of it was still standing a few years since, and the ground had certainly 
once belonged to the Convent of Ely. The use that had been made of it is, however, only 
traditional ; the foundation of Peterhouse is a certainty. 

By the end of the thirteenth century the town of Cambridge had outgrown the narrow 
limits that were sufficient for it when the Castle was built, and had extended itself over the 
level ground on the opposite side of the river, to the right and left of the Roman road, the 
course of which is marked by the long straight street that runs through Cambridge from 
North to south, and is called Bridge Street, Sidney Street, or St. Andrew’s Street, in different 
parts of its course. Nearest to the Castle, on the right of the street, stood the Hospital of St. 
John, founded in all probability by John Frost, a burgher of Cambridge,—though subsequently 
the Bishops of Ely, as Baker, the historian of St. John’s, says, ‘set up for founders and 
patrons’ of it. Into this corporation of regular canons Hugh de Balsham introduced certain 
secular scholars, under the idea that they would become ‘one body and one college’ (unum 
corpus et unum collegium), and made due provision for their maintenance independently of the 
brethren. The intention was excellent—the result a failure. The two sets of occupants of 
the house quarrelled bitterly from the first; ‘the scholars being perhaps too wise, and the 
brethren possibly over-good,—so that they had to be separated. The scholars were removed 
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to the very opposite end of Cambridge, where lodging was found for them outside the town, 
in two hostels hard by a church then called St. Peter's, which they were permitted to use as 
their. chapel. In order to give an idea of what Cambridge was at this time, let us imagine one 
of these scholars, on his way from Ely to Cambridge, to ascend the Castle hill (as many 
another freshman has done since) ; and let us try to realise the view spread out before him. 

The town was at that time rather like a pear in shape, of which the stalk would 
be represented by the Bridge, a wooden structure of many arches. The west side was 
bounded by the river; the east by the King’s Ditch, constructed by Henry the Third for 
the defence of the town. It left the river just above Queens’ College, and returned to it below 
the great Bridge. The Roman Way ran close to the eastern limit of the town, at no great 
distance from the Ditch. About two hundred yards from the Bridge a second street branched 
off to the right, dividing the town into two nearly equal divisions. This, the present 
Trumpington Street, was then called High Street, or High Ward. At the point where it 
branched off, on the left of Bridge Street, stood one of the four circular churches in England, 
probably even ‘then of considerable antiquity, called St. Sepulchre’s. Round it clustered 
the Jewry, a quarter of considerable extent, for it. stretched along the eastern side of High 
Street far enough to include All Saints’ Church. Opposite to this church stood the 
Hospital of St. John, with extensive gardens and fish-ponds behind it. Beyond the 
Hospital, to the south, there was a dense network of narrow lanes, with here and there a 
garden, or a vineyard, or a wharf along the river bank, separating the compact masses of 
dwelling-houses which extended as far as the Carmelite Friary at the south-west angle of 
the town. Close to this the High Street crossed the King’s Ditch by a bridge, to the 
north of which was Trumpington Gate, perhaps a fortified structure, as the other gates of 
the town may also have been. Outside the gate, at the commencement of a straggling 
suburb, stood the Church of St. Peter, in the midst of an extensive graveyard. Beyond it 
was the House of the Brethren of the Penance, or Penitence, of Jesus Christ, otherwise 
called ‘Friars of the Sack ;’ opposite to which, on the other side of the street, was that 
of the White Canons of Sempringham. Had the eyes of our imaginary spectator followed 
the line of the boundary ditch, which must have been well marked by the broad band of 
unoccupied ground—a sort of boulevard—that extended along it, he would have seen the 
then newly-built House of the Augustinian Friars, with the extensive garden ground behind 
it, which became the Botanic Garden in the last century. Farther to the east again, on the 
right of the Roman Way, was the House of the Dominicans, or Black Friars, after whom 
that portion of the street was afterwards called ‘ Preachers’ Street.’ At that time the House was 
probably unfinished, but in later days it became an extensive pile of buildings, with a lofty 
church, the outline of whose nave may still be traced within Emmanuel College, whose 
founder, Sir Walter Mildmay, in sublime contempt of the old religion, boasted that 
he had turned the Friars’ church into a dining-hall, and their refectory into a chapel. 
Between this and the Round Church was the Franciscan House, which even then was 
probably extensive, but which afterwards possessed a spacious church, which Ascham 
described as an ornament to the University, and of which the foundations in Fuller's time 
could still be traced within the precincts of Sidney Sussex College. At the Reformation 
the University tried to obtain a grant of it, but without success. The solid walls 
were gradually destroyed to build other structures; as the items, ‘stone from the Grey 
Friars, in the accounts of more than one college, conclusively show. These monastic 
buildings stood close to the outskirts of the little town, but still within the precincts. 
Beyond them were spacious commons, Cow Fen or Coe Fen, on the west ; then Saint Thomas’ 
‘ Leas; and lastly, the Green-croft, which extended almost from the Great Bridge to the 
neighbouring village of Barnwell. In the midst of it, walled about, and overshadowed 
by trees, stood the Benedictine nunnery of St. Rhadegund, afterwards Jesus College; while 
~ Barnwell would be rendered conspicuous by the great Priory Church of St. Giles. 
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Let us return for a moment to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, of which we 
illustrate the exterior and the interior. It is reputed to be the oldest of the English 
round churches, and to have been consecrated in 1101, though its origin and history are 
alike unknown. It consists of two distinct portions: the ancient round church, and the 
modern chancel and aisle. This latter portion was rebuilt in 1844, when the church—then 
in a dilapidated and almost ruinous condition—was saved from destruction by the ill-fated 
Cambridge Camden Society. The late decorated style was selected by the architect, Mr. 
Salvin, because there appeared to be evidence that the building which it replaced had been 
originally constructed during that period. It once contained the famous stone altar, to eject 
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THE ROUND CHURCH ; OR CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


which a decree of the Court of Arches was found necessary. The details of that bitter con- 
troversy which, for the time, divided the University into two hostile camps, are not worth 
reviving. The Society became the object of virulent attacks, and after the secession of the 
Bishops and most of the principal University dignitaries, headed by the Chancellor, removed 
to London, where it flourished for many years under a new name. 

The round portion, which, with the addition of, perhaps, a small apsidal chancel, was the 
entire original structure, is forty-one feet in diameter. It is composed of a central portion 
nineteen feet in diameter, surrounded by an aisle, to which access is obtained through eight 
massive round arches, resting on cylindrical piers. These support a clerestory, forming a 
low round tower, to which an ‘upper story was added in the fifteenth century to be used 
as a belfry. The weight of this addition nearly ruined the older work beneath it, which was 
further damaged and disfigured by the introduction of a gallery and the liberal use of white- 
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wash, while the floor beneath was obstructed by numerous pews of various shapes and sizes. 
The original round-headed windows had, with one exception, been replaced by perpendicular 
insertions, and the picturesque porch was concealed beneath a tasteless pent-house of wood. 
These inappropriate additions were removed in the course of the restoration, the ancient 
walls were strengthened by a bed of concrete inserted beneath them, and the tower secured 
by iron bands. The round-headed windows were restored after the pattern of the one 
remaining, and the tower surmounted by an appropriate conical cap covered with grey 
Northamptonshire slates. The interior was cleared of the vulgar and unsuitable fittings, 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


and properly repaired. It remains as a vestibule to the modern chancel, being from its 
shape unsuitable for the reception of seats. 

In our imaginary survey of Cambridge, another ancient building, probably the oldest in 
the town, has been omitted—the Church of St. Benedict. It stood a little to the west of 
the house of the Augustinian Canons ; and the archaic style of its architecture suggests that 
there must have been a settlement on the low ground even before the erection of the Norman 
stronghold on the Castle Hill. Modern restoration has left hardly a fragment of the early 
church except the square west tower, of which the upper stage is shown in our etching. This 
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remarkable monument has been described with’ much. minuteness by the Rev. D. J. Stewart; 
from whom the following passage is borrowed : : 


‘ 


‘ The walls are about three feet thick, constructed throughout of rough stone work, and strengthened 
1 at the quoins externally by thin blocks of hewn stone laid flat and set up on their ends in regular 
alternate courses—an arrangement to which the name of “long-and-short work” has been given. It 
consists of three stories, the lowest of which takes up about one half of the whole building, and is 
finished by a plain projecting string-course. The second story is somewhat smaller than the lower 
one on which it stands, and is separated from the third by another rude string-course. This latter 
story has not been much meddled with. In the middle of each of the four sides there is a window, 
divided by a central baluster ornamented with a band of rudely carved rings, standing in the middle 
of the thickness of the wall, and supporting a large stone, or flat abacus, which extends completely 
through the wall, and from which spring two semi-circular window-heads cut out of a single stone. 
On each side of this central window there is a small one of the plainest kind, with a semi-circular 
head, wrought out of a single stone. These small windows do not range with the middle one; 
their sills do not come down to the string-course; their heads are higher, and above each, with a 
single exception, there is a small block of stone, whose length is about twice its width, pierced 
through with a round hole.’ 











The tower is connected with the body of the church by a round-headed arch, plain 
' and massive, with capitals adorned with rudely-carved representations of animals, charac- 
teristic of early work. Of the church that once existed coeval with the tower only a few 
fragments remain, built here and there into more modern walls. The present nave is of 
the twelfth century, and the chancel, of which the east end is shown in our etching, was 
built six years ago. The building, of nearly equal height, abutting on the south side of it, 
with the picturesque gallery connecting it with Corpus Christi College, was the work of 


Doctor Cosyn, Master of that College, between 1487 and 1515. 
i J. W. CLARK. 
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THE readers of THE PORTFOLIO had their attention 
directed, in the November number, to an exhibition 
of the Etchings of Méryon at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
Gallery in Chancery Lane. The interest of late excited 
in the works of this original artist has led to another 
exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in Savile 
Row, chiefly composed of the same works, the additions 
consisting of a number of his drawings in a more or 
less advanced state by way of preparation for the 
etchings themselves. The drawings which constitute 
the new feature of the present exhibition will be appre- 
ciated by students desirous of following out the technical 
processes by which the master ultimately achieved his 
design, on which account it is well that there should 
have been no arbitrary selection, and that the drawings 
shculd appear, as they do, in all stages of advancement. 
The exhibitors include several well-known connois- 
seurs—Mr. Seymour Haden, the Rev. J. J. Heywood, 
Sir William Drake, Mr. Richard Fisher, Mr. Rawlinson, 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore, Mr. Horne, and Mr. Salicis 
Considering the misfortunes which beset poor Méryon’s 
life, it seems natural that the mingled pity and indig- 
nation of his admirers for his sufferings, and what they 
think his wrongs, should cause them to look at his 
works with something like a passionate regard. We, 
therefore, feel called upon to refer to the note which 
the Editor of THE PORTFOLIO appended to a contri- 
butor’s report of the former exhibition to which we 





have referred. It was there affirmed, that so far from 
his merits being overlooked while living, he was warmly 
appreciated by a few competent judges, but that on 
account of his morbidly suspicious nature it was difficult 
to afford him help. No doubt this arose from his state 
of health, which lamentably ended in insanity. A 


. psychologist, versed in art, might probably be able 


to trace through the artist’s works the progress of his 
mental disease, and this might be a service to art 
criticism. We turn with pleasure from this subject to 
Méryon’s work. The little sketches executed by him 
while a naval officer off New Zealand and Bahia, 
which are amongst the novelties presented, are truly 
charming ; and, taken altogether, the exhibition is most 
interésting. 


MR. BOEHM is executing an excellent bust of Mr. 
John Ruskin. 


MR. MILLAIS has done a portrait of Mrs. Jopling. 
The likeness is striking. She is attired in a black 
dress, embroidered in red. The treatment is simple 
and masterly. 


THERE is an Exhibition of Paintings, Water-colour 
Drawings, and Etchings, by the late Edwin Edwards, 
at 168 New Bond Street. The collection consists of 
113 pictures in oil, several of which have been already 
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exhibited at the Royal Academy; amongst the most 
striking of his landscapes are The Thames at Sunbury, 
Kynance Cove, Cornwall, Copper Smelting, Neath 
Abbey; 4 common-place subject, treated poetically— 
the foreground is especially good in tone. Gazns- 
borough’s Lane, a vigorous study of leafless trees, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1875, and is now 
lent by J. P. Heseltine, Esq. Sunbury on Thames is 
another subject of leafless trees. The Building of 
Blackfriars Bridge is remarkable for conscientious 
work, 

Mr. Edwards was best known by his etchings. 
Amongst the most praiseworthy are, Under the Chesnuts, 
Burgate, and Hartland Quay, Cornwall. The plate 
called Lizard Lights is very effective—a mass of dark 
rugged rocks against a light sky. The largest etching, 
London from the top of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, is broad and effective in tone. 

The frame containing proofs of the work on ‘ Old 
Inns’ is interesting. Zhe Luttrell Arms, Dunster, The 
Cat and Wheel, Bristol, The Warwick Arms, New- 
gate Street, E.C., The Crab Tree, Hammersmith, &c., 
are fine examples of conscientious work. 

There are sixty Water-colour Drawings; some of 
them are bright in colour and good in execution. 

Mr. Edwin Edwards died on the 15th of last Sep- 
tember. He was President of the Hogarth Club, and 
a constant contributor to the ‘ Black and White’ Exhi- 
bition of the Dudley Gallery. 


THE collection of studies, sketches, and drawings in 
water-colour by W. Hunt and S. Prout, now to be 
seen in the rooms of the Fine Art Society, 148 New 
Bond Street, possesses a more than usual interest, 
from the fact that visitors may have, if they choose, 
the guidance of Mr. Ruskin, who has prepared a cata- 
logue, and added to it an introduction of some length, 
and of the greatest importance for arriving at a just 
judgment of the works in question. Perhaps it would 
be better in all cases if the introduction were care- 
fully read previously to visiting the collection. For 
otherwise, on comparing any particular drawing with 
Mr. Ruskin’s description, there is a danger lest the 
high praise which he bestows may lead to the opinion 
that he is speaking of an artist of the very first rank, 
while, in fact, the introduction carefully assigns both 
to Hunt and Prout their proper place in a distinctly 
lower grade of painters. Any one who making this 
allowance begins a study of these drawings and water- 
colours will soon admit that both these artists attained 
a complete relative success within the limits they had 
set themselves. We disagree with Mr. Ruskin when 
he speaks of Prout as standing next to Turner in the 
‘apprehension of measurable magnitude.’ This is 
said with reference to a drawing of the Coliseum, and 
even there it does not well apply ; while in the draw- 
ings where mountains are introduced the want of 
magnitude is a striking feature. It is probable that 
Prout in Venice was not in the spirit of the place, and 
this might be urged to explain his inability to draw a 
gondola, as pointed out by Mr. Ruskin. He was 
nearer home in every sense when drawing the Séreet 
at Bayeux, a small sketch with half a mile of street in 
it; or the cathedral spire of Strasburg or Antwerp. 
The following may also be studied as examples of 





his wonderful use of the lead pencil : — Prague, 
St. Michael’s Mount, Normandy, the latter is a very 
grand drawing ; so is the St. Raphael’s. 

Hunt’s water-colours are to illustrate ‘ what is meant 
by painting as distinguished from daubing.’ There are 
upwards of fifty of these, and since they do not all 
present this distinction we must make a selection. 
Perhaps we may leave out Mr. Ruskin’s Own Pigeon; 
animals were less in Hunt’s way, and he must have 
known this when he took by preference dead ones. 
We may mention as examples, A Herring and Pil- 
chard,and A Dead Chicken. His mastery was most 
evident in fruit and flowers. For instance, there are 
excellent bits of brilliant colour in the luxuriant fruit 
and in the bird’s nest. No. 149 is quite a gem of a 
drawing of fungi. For comparison with the works of 
Hunt Mr. Ruskin has placed in a case the portrait of 
Napoleon by Meissonier, a perfect example of realistic 
French painting founded upon photographic effect. 
Mr. Ruskin pronounces it without rivalship in its 
kind. 


THE Thirteenth Winter Exhibition at the Dudley 
Gallery is now open. Although there are not many 
works of very great merit amongst the 471 pictures 
exhibited on this occasion, yet the collection, on the 
whole, is far above the average. It will be best to 
speak chiefly of what is really good. The place of 
honour is given to Old Rome, by J. MacWhirter, 
showing the Coliseum by moonlight. A radiant moon- 
light sky illumines a massive sculptured arch (of Con- 
stantine), under which a bare-footed monk is passing. 
The picture leaves a fine poetical impression, but the 
blue of the sky seems too cold. Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
true to the manner in which he first gained public 
favour, has employed his skill on A Safe Confidant. 
A girl at a bath is disporting herself in the water, 
which pours out of a bronze dolphin’s mouth. The 
marble and all the accessories are precisely what 
would be expected of him. Cave Canem, by Mr. 
Briton Riviére, represents a white terrier pup with 
pink eyes and nose, and a humorous expression of 
face, which raises a smile when we see how he has 
been tearing up flowers and straws. On the Hill, by 
Frank Walton, with its golden gorse and purple hills, 
is a powerful landscape. The proportions are well 
kept, and the different planes are in their right places. 
A Fair Wind out, by.G. C. Napier-Hemy, has move- 
ment and air in its boat, with brown sail and rippling 
green water. A Siesta in Church at Venice, by Ch. 
Cecil van Haanen, consists of a young Italian woman 
yawning with her knitting in hand, while by her side 
is seated a pretty little girl fast asleep. The attitude, 
drawing, colour, and tone of this picture, are remark- 
ably good, though the subject seems ill chosen. 
Herring Curers, by H. MacCallum, is a bright picture 
with picturesque fishing-boats. A Naturalist, by 
Colin Hunter, is a fine piece of vigorous sea-painting, 
with a poor boy lying on a rock and gazing at the 
spoils of natural history which he has collected. In 
June and November, by Mr. Val Prinsep, we suppose 
that the young woman is June and the background of 
leaves is November. In any case there is great spirit 
in the drawing and painting, both of which qualities 
would not be the worse for some additional delicacy 
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in modelling. Rehearsing the Tableau, by Mr. Watts, 
is a young girl in a suit of armour, splendidly painted, 
and in some respects more pleasing ‘than other larger 
works of this artist. It is a small picture, and singu- 
larly delicate in colour. To come now to those pic- 
tures of which it would be fair to say not much more 
than that they raise the average of the exhibition. 
Roses, by Fantin, are painted as no one in England 
can paint flowers. The Warriors Daughter, by Mr. 
Tissot, represents an old gentleman in a Bath-chair, 
with a pretty young lady fashionably dressed walking 
by his side. This picture is cleverly painted, but, like 
all this skilful artist’s work, it trenches upon vulgarity. 
Leila, by C. E. Perugini, is a charming study of a girl 
in a red dress. The drapery especially is skilfully 
painted. An Unexpected Present, by J. A. Heyermans, 
seems a clever picture, but it is hung too much out of 
sight. Dolce far Niente, by J. W. Waterhouse, repre- 
sents a lazy young woman lying on a rug. The 
arrangement of the different shades of blue is clever. 
Evening on the Thames, by Arthur Severn, is a poetical 
rendering of the clock-tower and bridge at West- 
minster after sunset—boats on the river, all in grey 
mist. Pleasant Company makes the Way Short, by 
Heywood Hardy, represents a man in a red coat and 
tri-cornered hat riding on horseback ; by his side, on 
another horse, is a young lady. The horses are cleverly 
painted. 

There are several pleasant landscapes deserving 
honourable mention. Mr. Ernest Waterlows 4 
Thames-side Farm; A Thames Ferry—Evening, by 
C. J. Lewis ; Cornish Trawlers at Rest, by G. F. 
Munn; Stuart Lloyd’s Distant View of Osborne; Mr. 
G. Le Fanu’s Daybreak; A Midland River, by A. W. 
May. Amongst the lady contributors we notice Mrs. 
Jopling’s two clever portraits ; Miss H. Corkran’s Az 
Old Monk, an ugly, vigorously-painted head; Miss 
Hilda Montalba’s Crab Baskets; A Pleasant Duty, 
by Laura: Alma-Tadema; and Miss Alice Havers’ two 
charming pictures, Sfring, and Jn the Heat of the 
Day. There is some good sculpture, amongst which 
might be selected for notice Rest, by E. R. Mullins ; 
Grief, in marble, by F. Junck ; and a couple of de- 
lightful terra-cotta groups of Cats and Kittens, by Miss 
Alice Chaplin. 


THE rooms of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk 
Street contain an exhibition of 876 pictures, of which 
number scarcely more than a dozen make any -favour- 
able impression. Mr. E. Ellis’s seven landscapes all 
more or less deserve praise, especially And zt was 
windy weather! representing a field with sheep. The 
trees look really as if they were blown upon. The colour 
is in a subdued key, and harmonious. All Mr. Ellis’s 
landscapes show a strong poetical feeling. Waiting 
for the Tide, by Peter Macnab, has certain qualities of 
colour and movement. Which Hand will you take? 
by James Archer, is a charming picture of a little girl 
and dog. The child has her hands behind her back, and 
in one of them she holds a biscuit. Mear Antwerp, 
Belgium, by Mr. Hamlet Bannerman, is a landscape 
full of truth and poetical feeling. /roning, by W. H. 
Gadsby, represents a pretty little girl at work with an 
iron. The colour is good, and the picture is boldly 
painted. A Study, by Geo. Edgar Hicks, is a very 
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cleverly painted profile of a girl’s head in shadow. 
A Portrait, by J. Hanson Walker, represents a pretty 
face under an old-fashioned bonnet. There is great 
refinement both in the drawing and in the colour. 
Among the water-colours we notice Mr. Geo. Harrison's 
Harlech Castle and Mr. J. R. Grace’s Canal on the 
Giudecca, Venice. 


SIR WILLIAM BoxALL, R.A., F.R.S., who died, in 
his eightieth year, on Saturday, the 6th of December, 
was born at Oxford in 1800, and entered as student at 
the Royal Academy in 1819. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, in 1829, M/ilton’s Reconciliation with 
his Wife; in 1830, Cordelia, and a picture called 
Hope. In 1838, after a visit to Rome, he turned his 
attention to portrait-painting, in which branch of art 
he was very successful. Among the portraits of this 
earlier time, the most interesting are those of A//an 
Cunningham, in 1836; of Copley Fielding, in 1843; 
of Walter Savage Landor, in 1852; and of David 
Cox, in 1857. In the exhibition of 1855 was exhibited 
a beautiful portrait of Mr. Coleridge. In 1856 he 
painted Mrs. Hanbury Leigh; in 1859, Mr. Frederick 
Huth, and a very fine portrait of Miss Hosmer, the 
American lady-sculptor. In 1863 he signalised his 
election as Royal Academician by painting a fine por- 
trait of Fohn Gibson. In 1865 he painted Mrs. Card- 
well, and the Rev. Fohn Mackarness. On the death 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, in 1865, he was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery. It was during his 
directorship that the large picture of Christ Blessing 
Litile Children was purchased, and the Extombment, 
by Michelangelo. The genuineness of the former 
work, attributed to Rembrandt, has been much dis- 
puted. He was knighted by the Queen at Windsor, 
on March 24th, 1871. He retired from the post of 
Director of the National Gallery in 1874. 


ON Wednesday evening, the 1oth of December, Sir 
Frederick Leighton discharged for the first time that 
part of his duties, as President of the Royal Academy, 
which consists in distributing the medals and prizes of 
the year to successful students. On these occasions 
it is usual for the President to deliver an address, 
more or less in the nature of advice, to the students, 
and a better occasion could not well be imagined than 
that of the large assembly of students, visitors, and 
Academicians, which met to hear Sir Frederick 
Leighton. That he felt this profoundly was clear 
throughout the address ; no less clear was it that he 
carried his audience with him completely ; and this is 
to say much, because, notwithstanding the metaphors 
of great beauty which very frequently caught and 
captivated the attention, the tone of the address was 
grave and thoughtful to a degree which made a heavy 
demand on the hearers. It is not possible in a short 
space to give even an outline of the various fields of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, in ancient and 
modern times, over which he ranged, yet always 
keeping within well-defined limits. We can only 
observe briefly that, starting with the critical and 
self-questioning habits of the present age, he im- 
agined the case of a student asking himself whether, 
in fact, painting or sculpture were worth pursuing, 
not, of course, from a commercial point of view 
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but simply as occupation worthy of thoughtful beings. 
At the present day, he pointed out, there was not the 
homogeneousness which characterised many periods 
of antiquity, and which showed that there was one 
great moving spirit of the time ruling the artist as it 
ruled others. On the other hand, there was now to 
be seen in Europe generally a considerable approach 
to homogeneity—so considerable as to suggest the 
prospect that at no distant time the varied energies 
of the present day may be blended, and issue in some 
definite phase of art, as definite and distinct as the 
well-known phases of Greek and Renaissance art, 
realism learning from idealism, and idealism learning 
from realism, to help forward this end. Students, 
he urged, must apply themselves to the careful and 
reverent study of what has been done by the great 
masters, and, above all, be sincere in everything. 
While remembering that the personality of an artist, 
as seen in his pictures, is a necessary element to con- 
nect him with the spectator, the student must bear 
in mind that this personality must not be forced into 
the picture, but rather should be there quite uncon- 
sciously to the painter. 


Mr. A. H. CHURCH has been elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 


WE have commissioned a gentleman, as well ac- 
quainted with matters of art as any one in Europe, to 
ascertain for us the truth about the proposed restoration 
of St. Mark’s at Venice. He has just returned from 
Italy, where he had received our request, and he says 
that the Italian Government is not to blame, but that 
the fault really lies at the door of the architects and 
mosaists, who try to create jobs for themselves by 
restorations. In the opinion of our correspondent, 
the exaggeration which has characterised the English 
movement for the protection of St. Mark’s is not by 
any means too great for the occasion, as it would be 
impossible, without some exaggeration of enthusiasm, 
to arrive at the desired result. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that a constant wakefulness will be necessary, as 
the jobbers may contrive to do their business bit by 
bit when they are prevented from destroying a great 
edifice all at once. 


Dr. D. G. F. MACDONALD has been writing to the 
Daily News about a hardship often endured by servant- 
girls, which, as we shall presently show, has something 
to do with art. He says, ‘It is painful to see girls on 
their knees in this cold weather scrubbing and whitening 
doorsteps, because it is the fashion touse “hearth-stone.” 
Surely, plain stone colour should be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to good taste. Dashing water on the steps and a 
broom are all that is necessary for cleaning them. 
The custom of white-washing is not only useless, but 
is positively cruel to the servants. Many a delicate 
girl has had her health ruined, and gone to a premature 
grave by the practice. I trust that mistresses can be 
made to discern the evil in its fullest force, and spread 
a speedy reform. They should have more consideration 
for poor girls, and bear in mind that it is because of 
their better fortune that they are not servants them- 
selves.’ 

As this touches upon a question of art and taste, as 
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well as humanity, it comes within our special province. 
The real satisfaction given to ladies by whitened door- 
steps is, we believe, that they are a sort of proclamation 
of cleanliness to the passers-by. From the artistic 
point of view, whitening doorsteps is a mistake. The 
natural colour of the stone is far pleasanter to the eye 
than raw white can be, especially in cold weather, and 
it harmonises much better with the colour of ordinary 
house fronts. This is one of those cases in which a 
desire to exhibit cleanliness makes people overlook 
what is really suitable. Dr. Macdonald has our warmest 
sympathy for the kindness of heart which dictated his 
letter. 


WE have already noticed the reproduction by the 
Autotype Company of some of the etchings of Turner’s 
‘Liber Studiorum.’ A similar publication has reached 
us from America. It is produced under the super- 
intendence of Professor Norton, of Harvard University, 
and contains thirty-three facsimiles from proofs in the 
possession of the Editor and Mr. Ruskin. The etch- 
ings chosen are those which are recommended by 
Mr. Ruskin in his ‘Elements of Drawing’ as most 
useful to students, and the reproductions are as suc- 
cessful imitations of the originals as the capabilities of 
the autotype process will afford. The only faults are 
that the dark lines lose something of their strength 
and the fine lines something of their delicacy. 


WE have received from New York THE GRAMMAR OF 
PAINTING AND ENGRAVING, translated by Kate Newell 
Doggett from the third part of M. Charles Blanc’s 
well-known ‘Grammaire des Arts du Dessein.’—‘A 
lucid résumé of all accepted ideas touching the arts 
of design’—‘ written for those who have finished their 
scholastic studies and are just entering the world.’ 
This is what, in the author’s own words, he aimed at 
producing, impelled by the sight of the utter ignorance 
of the most elementary principles of art prevailing in 
France; and though he tells us that in England the 
books that treat of art and the beautiful are known to 
every well-educated person, yet there is plenty of room 
for such a book even in this enlightened country. In 
a little over 300 pages it deals in a concise but inter- 
esting and lively manner with the various problems 
which present themselves to an artist in painting a 
picture—the arrangement of the principal lines, the 
perspective, the expression of the sentiment by the 
attitude and gesture of the figure, the lighting of the 
picture, &c.—illustrating his meaning by the works of 
the masters; some examples being given in accom- 
panying woodcuts. It may be doubtful whether his 
treatment of the laws of perspective and of colour is not 
too brief for those who are totally ignorant of them, 
while for those who have studied the matter at all it 
will be unnecessary; but the young artist will find 
many a valuable hint for choosing the position of the 
point of sight or the height of the horizon, or for guiding 
him in the management of colour. The subject is 
treated also to some extent historically, for Charles 
Blanc points out as he proceeds the progress from 
symmetrical arrangements to balanced compositions, 
the development of the science of chiaroscuro, and the 
introduction of variety in ‘touch ;’ and he adds wisely 
that it is not allowable to go back. He also combats 
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vigorously certain false principles, especially that 
painting is ‘the imitation of nature.’ It is possible 
to paint objects so as to deceive, but the artist who 
seeks to create such illusions has at once forsaken the 
field of painting, and so, while earnestly advocating 
the study of nature, he insists that literal imitation 
is not art; that ‘the spectacles of nature want the 
essential characteristic of art,—unity.’ 

Besides thus treating the subject generally, he 
devotes a chapter to the various methods of painting, 
explaining the processes with their merits and de- 
merits, and generally adding a short account of their 
discovery and history. The last portion of the book 
deals with engraving both in intaglio and in relief in 
a similar manner ; but we think the same objection 
may be made to them as to the chapter on perspective. 
It is doubtful whether any one could learn to produce 
the processes merely from his description, while the 
details become at times wearisome. 

The difficult task of translating a book so full of 
technical forms of expression has been generally so 
well done as not to detract from its interesting 
character ; but there are passages in which it is easy 
to detect the translator. ‘A form that one should 
draw without comprehending it himself, he could not 
make comprehensible to others,’ can scarcely be 
called English; and the same may be said of the 
sentence, ‘ Then before teaching perspective, which is 
the side continually accidental, it is useful to teach the 
geometrical, which is for everything its real and 
permanent manner of being.’ 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN FRANCE. By Mrs. 
Mark Pattison.—This interesting essay on the French 
Renaissance cannot, of course, lay claim to the rank 
of a history. It will, however, be found useful by those 
who wish to avail themselves of a general survey of a 
great subject. Mrs. Mark Pattison is an enthusiast. 
But if she sometimes allows her enthusiastic love of 
Renaissance art to carry her away into strictures on 
other styles and contrasts not always fair, her criticisms 
are generally well put and always worthy of consider- 
ation, and her book indicates considerable industry and 
real knowledge, as well as love of her subject. 

In her opening chapter she traces the historical con- 
nexion between the art revival of France and that of 
Italy. After the wars of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
she says,— 

‘The warriors of France came back from Italy with the 
wonders of the South on their lips, and her treasures in their 
hands.’ ‘ The workmen of Paris and the workmen of Greece 
joined hands, united by the genius of Italy.’ 


The centralisation of power in the hands of the king 
caused the royal court to take proportions hitherto un- 
known. Italian artists were imported, and the great 
nobles vied with one another and with the king in 
their encouragement of art and letters, and thus artists 
were brought into contact with the best culture of the 
day. In the Gothic times the artist had been an artisan. 
In architecture especially, says Mrs. Pattison,— 

‘The craftsman had triumphed over the artist. Each 
man found his place definitely allotted to him in an in- 
exorable order of things, rebellion against which meant 
ruin. Emancipation of the individual is the watchword of 
the sixteenth century. To the artist it brought relief from 
the trammels of class thraldom.’ 
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Art had ceased to be popular, and artists turned for 
their audience to an intellectual aristocracy—to a 
specially trained class. 

This opening chapter of Mrs. Pattison’s book pre- 
sents a strange contrast to Mr. Ruskin’s denunciations 
of the Renaissance. Any one who will take the trouble 
to read the last volume of the ‘ Stones of Venice,’ and 
compare it with Mrs. Pattison’s essay, will find a 
striking instance of the way in which critics, agreeing 
as to facts in the history of art, may be led by their 
intellectual proclivities to draw entirely different, nay, 
opposite deductions as to the moral, as well as the 
artistic, principles involved in them. Mrs. Pattison 
blames Gothic times and Gothic art for the very vices 
which Mr. Ruskin finds in the Renaissance. To Mr. 
Ruskin, one great charm of Gothic art is that each 
artisan is an artist; Mrs. Pattison reproaches it with 
making each artist an artisan. The pride of learning 
and the pride of system, the sensuality and luxury for 
which Mr. Ruskin denounces the sixteenth century, 
are, to Mrs. Pattison, the outburst of the great humanist 
movement, the dawning of the day of free thought, of 
individual liberty and intellectual life. On the other 
hand she says,— 

‘A great Gothic cathedral oppresses the mind as heavily 
as the Pyramids with the sense of the subjection of the in- 
dividual.’ 


Surely it is time that there should be an end of this 
violent partisanship, which makes art history, and 
criticism, the battle-ground for conflicting moral, 
social, and political theories. When will writers be 
content to chronicle or to discuss the artistic achieve- 
ments of any age, not, of course, without due 
reference to contemporary opinions or manners, but 
without allowing their prejudices as to the goodness 
or badness of the time entirely ta govern their judg- 
ment of its art? Surely some day we may be allowed 
to believe that a great deal of ignorance and super- 
stition disfigured the so-called dark ages, without 
feeling, therefore, obliged to condemn the glorious 
architecture of the medizval cathedrals ; and we may 
be permitted to deplore the outburst of luxury and 
sensuality which accompanied the Renaissance, with- 
out being bound to believe that all the art of the time 
was ‘ earthly, sensual, devilish.’ 

To do Mrs. Pattison justice, it is chiefly in her 
opening chapter that she lays herself open to the 
charge of partisanship, though the same spirit is 
occasionally evident throughout the book. 

Her chapters on the architecture of Ballaut, Philli- 
bert de L’Orme, and Lescot, are both clever in their 
description, and interesting in their criticisms. One 
can only regret that the ravages of successive revolu- 
tionists and restorers have left us so little in France of 
the works which she describes, that it is rather from 
illustrated books, such as De Cerceaux’s two volumes, 
‘Les plus Excellents Bastiments de France,’ than from 
the buildings themselves, that a knowledge of them 
can be oltained. 

The best period of the Renaissance in France was 
but of short duration. Lescot, the architect of the 
Tuileries, died in 1578. Of him, Mrs. Pattison 
eloquently remarks :— 


‘When Lescot died, the spirit of the Renaissance—that 
spirit which had animated the very stones with life—lay 
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dying, too. In its place came the rule of order and good 
taste. To be correct, to be in good taste, this became the 
summit of ambition both in art and morals. The type which 
was born of this ideal was inaugurated by Henry IV., and we 
have but to look at the portal of St. Eustache, or the fronts 
of the Jesuit churches of Paris, to see it in the full promise of 
its sterile perfection.’ 


Space will not permit more than a passing notice of 
the succeeding chapters on Sculpture, Painting, 
Glass-painting, Engraving on Wood and Metal, 
Enamelling and Pottery. The book closes with a 
sketch of the labours of Palissy the Potter, the well- 
known story of whose life and struggles loses none of 
its interest in Mrs. Pattison’s hands. Enough has, 
perhaps, been said to induce some of those who are, 
or who wish to be interested in the arts and the artists 
of the French Renaissance, their lives, and their works, 
to read Mrs. Pattison’s book. They will find her facts 
authentic, her style pleasant, readable, and some- 
times even eloquent ; and her theories, whether they 
agree with them or not, both well considered and 
ably stated. It is to be regretted that so able an 
essay is not more worthily illustrated. The architec- 
tural drawings in particular are reproduced on so 
small a scale as to be useless and unintelligible. A 
good specimen of Mrs. Pattison’s manner and matter 
closes her book, and shall conclude our notice of it :— 


‘One thing, indeed, had been done which nothing can 
undo. Up till the days of the Renaissance—yes, even in 
classic times—worship had been the chief pre-occupation of 
art. The Renaissance gave her a human lord, and she can 
never again be reclaimed to the sole profit of religion. The 
Renaissance inaugurated a revolution, of which we inherit 
the wider consequences, for now art, in its third phase, 
is passing from the service of the prince to that of the 


people.’ 


ROMA SOTTERANEA ; or, An Account of the Roman 
Catacombs. By the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., 
and the Rev. W. R. Brownlow, M.A.—This splendid 
work on the Roman Catacombs, by two English 
clergymen of the Roman Church, is chiefly based 
on the writings of De Rossi, of whose researches 
into the history of the early Christian sepulchres of 
Rome our authors justly remark :— 

‘It were hard to say whether his talent, learning, and 
industry have done more for the work of discovery in sub- 
terranean Rome, or the discoveries he has made done more 
for the increase of our knowledge of it. A single fact as to 
the fruits of his labours will speak more than any panegyric 
as to their value. The fact we allude to is this, that whereas 
before his time only two or three historical monuments had 
been discovered in the Catacombs during more than two 
centuries of examinations—and all of these the result of 
accident—the excavations directed by the Commission of 
Sacred Archeology, established by Pius IX. in 1851, and 
of which De Rossi is one of the most active members, have 
brought to light within a few years nine or ten historical 
monuments of the utmost value, and in almost every instance 
he had announced beforehand, with more or less accuracy, 
what was to be expected.’ 


This is strong testimony, but not too strong, of the 
wonderful achievements of De Rossi; achievements 
probably unparalleled in the history of modern archzo- 
logical science and research. But the book before us 
is not a mere compilation from De Rossi’s works. 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow are themselves 





labourers in the same field of research, and we have 
some valuable results of their own labours. They seem 
also to emulate De, Rossi in the calm, philosophical, 
and temperate tone in which they discuss matters so 
closely connected with their religious views, and it is 
most creditable to them that throughout their work 
there can be traced no evidence of anything ap- 
proaching to partisan zeal or of the suppression of 
any facts which seem to tell either against their theo- 
logical or antiquarian opinions. There is throughout it 
an unmistakable air of sincerity and integrity—qualities 
invaluable in such a work as theirs, and which are yet 
so often absent from the writings as from the discus- 
sions of our archzologists. It would be difficult also 
to speak too highly of the excellent manner in which 
these two volumes are illustrated by chromo-litho- 
graphs, woodcuts, and plans. Exception has, it 
appears, been taken to some of the chromo-litho- 
graphic illustrations which represent frescoes in the 
Catacombs. The Preface explains that these have 
been executed in Rome under the superintendence of 
De Rossi himself, and that both these and most of the 
woodcuts are mere reproductions, on a smaller scale, 
of some of the most valuable illustrations of his own 
magnificent volumes. 


‘The pictures are given,’ says De Rossi himself, ‘ just as 
they appear to a man who examines them attentively after 
having revived the colours by means of a little moisture. 
But we have avoided giving unnecessary annoyance to the 
eye of the spectator and destroying the character of the 
painting by marking in dark tints all the holes or other 
accidental differences which have happened to the fresco in 
the course of so many centuries. The only result of this 
would be that the painting would come out a mass of black 
spots, smothered, as it were, in a tempest of darkness. On 
the other hand, nothing has been supplied: the plaster has 
been represented as damaged, only I have indicated the 
spots very lightly in order that the external and accidental 
damage might not alter the original features of these valuable 
paintings ; and the colours which are here and there lost are 
represented as they appear to-day in the original.’ 


This method of treatment does certainly give a 
modern look to some of the pictures; but we may 
trust De Rossi to have chosen the least of two evils. 
Let us hope that some other of our Italian friends who 
are about to deal with a somewhat similar problem in 
the restoration of St. Mark’s, at Venice, may be go- 
verned by an equally conservative and conscientious 
spirit in their work. 

The Catacombs of Rome are of immense extent ; vast 
labyrinths of galleries excavated in the bowels of the 
earth in the hills around the Eternal City. It has been 
calculated that, if stretched out in one continuous line, 
they would extend more than 350 miles. These vast 
excavations formed the Christian cemeteries of Rome 
—begun in Apostolic times and used even after the 
cessation of the persecutions. Modern research has 
now placed it beyond a doubt that they were not 
deserted sand-pits or quarries, but were originally 
designed and always used for purposes of Christian 
burial and Christian worship. It is an astounding 
fact, that for 1100 years they seem to have been en- 
tirely overlooked. Having been disused in the fifth 
century, it was only by accident that on the last day 
of May, 1578, some labourers digging in a vineyard 
in the Via Salaria happened to’ break into a gallery of 
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graves, ornamented with Christian paintings and in- 
scriptions. ‘Rome was amazed,’ writes a contemporary 
author, ‘at finding that she had other cities unknown 
to her concealed beneath her own suburbs ;’ and ‘ In 
that day,’ writes De Rossi, ‘was born the name and 
knowledge of Roma Sotteranea.’ 

It was not, however, till 1593 that Antonio Bosio, 
who has been called the Columbus of the subterranean 
world, began his labours both in the Catacombs them- 
selves and in the works of such authors as he thought 
would furnish information on the subject of them. His 
work in the Catacombs was one not merely of difficulty 
but of extreme danger, for not only did he find himself 
obliged to force his way often by the labour of his own 
hands through the accumulated rubbish of centuries, 
but also at times was lost in the intricate maze of 
passages, and only with the greatest difficulty able to 
retrace his steps. ‘I began to fear,’ he says, with pious 
modesty, ‘that I should defile by my vile corpse the 
sepulchres of the martyrs.’ Bosio’s work was most 
successful, and seems to have been the best authority 
on the subject up to the time of De Rossi. 

Then began an era when the antiquities of the Cata- 
combs underwent a prolonged course of destruction at 
the hands of the seekers after relics, which was at last 
put a stop to by the Pope, about 1668. Again, in 1780, 
D’Agincourt caused great devastation by attempting 
to detach pictures from the walls on which they had 
been painted. The attempt signally failed, but it de- 
stroyed many precious monuments which can never 
be replaced. 

In 1841 Padre Marchi began a great work on the 
monuments of early Christian Art, but he died at 
the outset of his labours. He was succeeded by his 
pupil, De Rossi, who, in 1851, began explorations on a 
new principle, which proved entirely successful, about 
the tombs of the martyrs. Damasus and other popes 
had early made many important changes ; they had 
built spacious staircases, opened shafts for light and 
air, widened galleries, added vestibules, and raised 
basilicas, for the support of which solid substruc- 
tures of masonry had been necessary in the crypts. 
These works had decayed and had attracted the hand 
of the spoiler, so that the points of the greatest interest 
had become masses of ruins. Previous explorers had 
thought those portions which were least ruinous would 
best repay the trouble and cost of exploration ; but 
De Rossi, on the other hand, shrewdly judged that the 
crypt, which had been changed into sanctuaries, con- 
tained the very key, as it were, to the history of each 
catacomb. He hailed, therefore, every token of ruined 





masonry in the heart of a catacomb with the keenest 
delight, as a sure sign that he was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of what he most desired to see; and 
the results have abundantly proved that he was not 
mistaken in his reasoning. 

Of De Rossi’s theory as to the origin of the Cata- 
combs—which is here well described in a most inter- 
esting chapter on the burial customs of the Romans, 
and their burial clubs, not unlike those of our times, 
which doubtless formed both a basis for Christian 
societies and a screen for their meetings— Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow say that :— 

‘It must be acknowledged that it is reasonable in itself, 
and also that books and monuments give it a considerable 
degree of support..... It has stood the test of new 
discoveries, not one of which has weakened its authority ; 
on the contrary, they have confirmed it: so that, though 
the accumulation of new facts may have sometimes obliged 
our author to modify his statements on minor matters of 
detail, this foundation of the Science of Subterranean Rome 
has never been shaken.” 


De Rossi has also established the fact that cata- 
combs on a large scale, and richly decorated, were 
in the first and second centuries the beginnings of 
Roman Sotteranea, and not the products of a later 
age, as has been hitherto held to be the case. 

In this brief notice of a work, which must be re- 
garded not only as a marvel of archzological research 
but as a splendid contribution to the early history of 
Christianity, it is impossible to do more than call 
attention to some of the many points of interest which 
abound in it. The reader must be referred to the 
volumes themselves for a more complete account of 
the history and the Christian art of the Roman Cata- 
combs. 


Messrs. LONGMAN & Co. have republished in a 
smaller form their edition of Moore’s ‘Lalla Rookh,’ 
with illustrations by John Tenniel. It contains sixty- 
nine drawings, excellently engraved on wood by the 
Brothers Dalziel; five ornamental title-pages of 
Persian design, by T. Sulman, jun.; and an illumi- 
nation from Persian MSS., formerly in the Library of 
the East India House. Of the merits of Mr. Tenniel’s 
designs it is scarcely necessary to speak. They are 
full of dramatic character, fine composition, and strong 
drawing. 


Mr. F. G. HEATH’S ‘Fern Paradise,’ a plea for the 
culture of ferns, is being issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. in monthly parts, with illustrations. 
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ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 





XXIII.—GEorGE RErp, R.S.A. 
Fedburgh. 


ETCHED BY C. O. MURRAY. 


BERDEEN may justly pride itself on having been the birthplace of several eminent 
A painters. It was there that George Jameson was born, the earliest of Scottish artists, 
who is believed to have studied under Rubens, and is known as ‘the Scottish Vandyck.’ 
In more recent times, and not to mention iesser names, the Granite City has produced 
William Dyce and John Phillip, and to the list may now be added the subject of this notice. 

George Reid was born in 1842. His career is but another example of the indomitable 
force of Scotch character, conquering all difficulties by sheer determination. After receiving 
an ordinary education, he was bound at the age of twelve to Messrs. Keith and Gibb, Litho- 
graphers in Aberdeen, in whose employment he served a seven years’ apprenticeship. Love 
of drawing and dabbling in colours had been his ruling passion from boyhood, and this 
place had been chosen by his father as the best that could possibly be thought of under 
existing circumstances. In his leisure hours, Harding’s ‘The Park and the Forest’ supplied 
him with materials for study. 

At the age of twenty, thirsting for knowledge in the art towards which he felt impelled, 
young Reid left for Edinburgh to enter himself as a student in the School of the Board 
of Trustees, where he remained for nine months, by which time the few pounds with which he 
left Aberdeen had melted away. On his return to Aberdeen he was only too glad to paint 
any portrait that chanced to offer, at the price of fifty shillings, frame included. But even 
this sort of work and pay was better in his view than well-paid mechanical drudgery. He 
was free to roam about, painting rocks by the sea-shore, or stretches of river, or old castles 
overgrown with ivy; and he could even venture on A Border Tower, which passed muster 
and got admittance into the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition of 1862, his first exhibited 
picture. It was, to be sure, hung near the wash-board, and got abundantly scraped by the 
crinolines of the period, but better there than rejected; and, towards the close of the 
Exhibition, he gladly accepted an offer of fifty shillings for what he had modestly valued 
at but five pounds sterling. 

After two years’ stay in Aberdeen, having gathered a few pounds to carry him on for 
some months, Reid returned to the life-classes in Edinburgh, and spent his spare time in 
copying from the antique and in the National Gallery. Then came his first gleam of 
fortune, for the Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland bought two 
of his landscapes, Cawdor Castle and another, for thirty-five pounds, though, as the money 
was not payable till the close of the Exhibition, he had to return penniless to Aberdeen. 

The turning-point had, however, come at last. His careful, conscientious work and his 
close study of nature had begun to attract notice. Still he felt that his education was far 
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from complete, and that he had much to learn, specially as regarded tonality. In this 
respect the strength of the foreign schools impressed him greatly, and he arranged to spend 
some months in Holland in 1864, to study under Mollinger of Utrecht, whose work he 
greatly admired. Here, by frequent and rapid studies in the open air, he learned to see 
Nature broadly and simply, a characteristic of all his subsequent work—an excellent example 
being the Peat-moss, exhibited in Edinburgh in 1868. This first visit to the Continent gave 
him also an opportunity of profiting by his studies in the great picture-galleries of Holland, 
the influence .of which is to be seen in his portraits as well as in his landscapes. A year 
after, to gain more thorough knowledge of form, Mr. Reid entered Yvon’s atelier in Paris, 
in which he remained for a winter, finding the severe and strict instruction of this master 
very advantageous in drawing from the life. This course of study, with some months spent 
afterwards in the studio of his friend Josef Israéls, of the Hague, may be said to have 
completed his art-training. 

In 1870 Mr. Reid was elected an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, and he 
was advanced to the honours of an Academician in 1877. Though his artistic career began 
with landscape, yet, in Scotland at least, he is equally well known as a painter of portraits. 
which are always distinguished by their strong grip of character and by good modelling. 
Among these may be mentioned George Macdonald, LL.D., Sir Robert Christison, Major 
Scott of Gala, Dr. Thomas Keith, Professor Robertson Smith, Sir Alexander Anderson, and 
John Angus, Esq.; while visitors to the Royal Academy of last year may remember his 
vigorous head of Colonel Lumsden. Among the landscapes we note the Peat-moss, Whins 
in Bloom, Broadsea, and Tweedside (the last three exhibited in the Royal Academy), and 
Jedburgh, exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy of 1876, from the collection of Alexander 
Macdonald, Esq. of Kepplestone, of which we give an etching by Mr. C. O. Murray. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
II.—T7he Story of Peterhouse. The Market Hill. 


STRANGER who walks through the college quadrangles is apt to think that the 
A arrangement of their buildings was adopted deliberately upon a plan decided upon at 
the foundation. This very natural opinion is not, however, the true one. The college 
system started from small and obscure beginnings. It was impossible to foresee the extent 
to which it would be subsequently developed, and in consequence the first buildings were 
extremely simple, and destitute of some of those distinctive features (as the entrance gate- 
way and the chapel) which are now the first to command attention and admiration. 

The earliest students who resorted to the University lodged where they could in the 
houses of the townspeople; whence, as Dr. Caius tells us, serious disagreement arose—for 
the former desired to hire lodgings at a fair price, the latter to let them at an exorbitant 
one. To remedy this, hostels were established, managed by a Principal appointed by the 
University, where food and lodging were provided at an equitable rate. Caius, writing in 
1573, records the names of some twenty of these, which had been in existence within his own 
recollection (and he was then, he says, sixty-three years old), but at that date they had all 
come to an end. After the college system had been accepted they became unnecessary. 
Some few survived for a while, attached to special colleges as a souice of revenue, as St. 
Austin’s to King’s, and St. Bernard’s to Corpus Christi. Gradually, however, the ground 
they occupied was required for collegiate extension, and the hostel was either pulled down 
or converted into chambers. 

The principal distinction between these temporary residences and the colleges that 
succeeded them is, that the latter were in all cases governed by a body of statutes imposed 
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by the founder; who further: offered inducements to students to resort to his college by 
holding out the prospect of Scholarships and Fellowships ; in other words, of being educated 
free of cost while an Undergraduate, and of obtaining a provision for life afterwards. 
Besides these, there were the poor scholars (pauperes scolares), now called ‘sizars,) who were 
lodged as well as educated free of charge, and further allowed to make money by doing 
menial work. For instance, when building operations are going on, we constantly find 
reference to their employment at daily wages. This system (which has been so beneficial 
in its effect down to our own time, for many of our most distinguished scholars entered the 
University as sizars) was part of the deliberate purpose that animated the design of Walter 
de Merton, who may be called the founder of the whole collegiate system, namely, by 
attracting the most capable men of all classes, to raise up secular schools which should 
check the influence of the monasteries, and through them of the Pope. Merton’s code, 
which was followed at Peterhouse and elsewhere, and that subsequently prescribed by 











PETERHOUSE, SOUTH SIDE. 


William of Wykeham for New College at Oxford in 1400, well repay attentive study. In 
a series of pictures of Cambridge, however, we purpose to select those points of Collegiate 
history that illustrate the buildings and the social life, rather than the education, which 
has of late been exhaustively treated of by others. We will, therefore, return to the 
establishment of Peterhouse. Our illustration shows the south side next the Fellows’ garden, 
with the Hall, and the turret-staircase that originally led to the Master's chamber. The 
story of the rise and progress of the buildings of this college, which we select as a type of 
collegiate development, affords an instructive picture of the trials and difficulties that had to 
be surmounted before the colleges reached their present completeness ; a development which 
no founder, no matter how wise and far-seeing, could ever have foreseen : 

‘And yet he dream’d not: we, who every hour 

Build grain by grain the mass of human power 

Must bow before our Master, who but stood 

And nursed the juices working in the bud, 

And might not tend the flowering; who but fed 

The stream of science at the fountain-head. 


Now spreads the flower, now roars the stream, and we 
See but his hope become reality.’ 
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When Bishop Hugh de Balsham established his scholars in 1284, he obtained leave for 
them to use the neighbouring parish church of St. Peter for their devotions. This was a usual 
arrangement with the first colleges. Thus, Michael House, the second in order of foundation, 
used St. Michael’s Church; Clare Hall and Trinity Hall, St. John Baptist’s; Gonville Hall 
(in its original position), St Botolph’s; King’s Hall, Great St. Mary’s, or, as it was then 
called, St. Mary’s-by-the-Market. Pembroke Hall, founded in 1347, is the first college that 
had a chapel of its own within the precincts from the beginning. 

The Bishop died within two years after the foundation of Peterhouse. On his deathbed 
he bequeathed to his scholars 300 marks. With this sum they acquired a considerable area to 
the west and south of the original hostels, and built a handsome hall (auvlam perpulcram), which 
is, substantially, the building still in use. The erection of this edifice exhausted their funds, 
and for more than a century they were unable to extend their buildings. Then they addressed 
themselves to John de Fordham, Bishop of Ely, with a humble petition, praying that the 
Rectory of Hinton, near Cambridge, might be appropriated to them; ‘For, said they, ‘the 
revenue of our house is so small that it barely sufficeth in these days for the support of a 
Master and fourteen scholars, according to the ordinances of your predecessors ; nor are our 
buildings finished, or properly furnished with the necessary offices.’ The Bishop presently put 
them in possession of the church. The result of this increase of fortune soon became apparent. 
In 1424 we find extensive building works in progress, which may be referred to the range of 
chambers forming the north side of the court; and in 1431 a contract for a library is drawn 
up with a mason named John Wassyngle of Hinton. The extent of this room, which occupied 
nearly the whole western side of the court, can still be traced beneath the Italian front imposed 
upon the ancient walls in the last century; and the spiral stone staircase by which it was 
approached, to construct which a workman called Reginald Ely was specially sent for, still 
gives access to the rooms into which it has since been divided. Having provided for their 
books, the scholars turned their attention to their own bodily wants, and in 1450 constructed 
a new kitchen, which still exists, in the south-west corner of the court, between the hall and 
library. Lastly, the Master's chamber was built, between 1460 and 1466, with the room 
usually called elsewhere, ‘Combination Room’ or ‘College Parlour, but here ‘the Stone 
Parlour, beneath it. This latter—which was once remarkable for containing portraits of the 
principal benefactors, painted on panel, with a commemorative distich inscribed under each— 
remains to this day in its ancient position, though considerably enlarged. 

This rapid survey will have shown us that one hundred and eighty years had elapsed 
before the familiar disposition of buildings round a quadrangle had been achieved ; and even 
then the fourth side was incomplete. Another century and more went by before any other 
buildings were undertaken, and then (in 1590) the present library—which makes so picturesque 
an appearance towards the street, with its lofty gable and projecting bay-window—or rather 
the western portion of it, was begun in obedience to the will of Dr. Andrew Perne, Master 
from 1554 to 1580. During that eventful period he had adroitly changed his opinions several 
times ; and though on one memorable occasion in Mary’s reign, to be narrated presently, he 
appeared to have compromised himself in favour of the Church of Rome, he managed soon 
after to discover new beauties in the reformed religion, signed the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
preached a sermon before Queen Elizabeth, which her Majesty was pleased warmly to approve. 
These changes of opinion exposed him to no little ridicule. The wits of the University added 
a new verb to the Latin language, pernare,‘to change one’s opinion.’ It became proverbial 
to say of acloak that had been turned,‘ It has been Perned.’ The letters A. P. A. P. on the 
weathercock of St. Peter’s Church were explained to mean ‘Andrew Perne a Papist, or ‘ Andrew 
Perne a Protestant,’ according to the fancy of the reader, and the like. To his college, however, 
he was uniformly steadfast in his allegiance ; bequeathing to it his books, with minute directions 
for their chaining and safe-keeping, and money enough to build the new library aforesaid. 

During all this while the College had been content with the chancel of the parish church 
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for a chapel. It had been rebuilt since the foundation, and joined to the College by a 
gallery, like that which we have seen at Corpus. In 1625, however, Dr. Matthew Wren, 
uncle of the celebrated architect, became Master. He, in the words of his biographer, 
‘seeing the publick Offices of Religion less decently perform’d, and the Service of God 
depending on the Courtesy of others for want of a convenient Oratory within the Walls 
of the College,’ set about the erection of a separate chapel. It was consecrated 17th March, 
1632, but the exterior decorations and the interior fittings were not completed until some 
years afterwards, by Bishop Cosin, who laid himself open to bitter censure from the Puritans 
by the introduction of a gorgeous ceremonial, incense, Latin service books, and the like. 
The cloisters, north and south of the chapel, were erected at the same time. That to the 
south led to the Master’s gallery, erected for his use, over Dr. Perne’s library. 

Lastly, just a century after the consecration of the chapel, a grand design was prepared 
for putting a front upon the College, in the most approved Italian style then in fashion. 
This was the work of Mr. Burrough of Caius College, afterwards Master, who has the credit 
of having built the Senate House. He proposed to pull down the library, with the two 
cloisters, and to construct in their room two piles of building of three floors each, connected 
with the Chapel by galleries of equal height, supported on a cloister in the same style. 
The northernmost building was first undertaken, and is still standing. Happily that cause 
which has averted so many architectural disasters, want of funds, came to the rescue in this 
instance, and the library and cloisters were saved from destruction. 

The picturesque turret, or tower-staircase, at the junction of the Hall and Master’s 
chambers, is a characteristic feature of early collegiate foundations. By means of it the 
Master could obtain access to the Combination Room (in which meetings for business were 
held), and to the Hall, without crossing the court. In some colleges the Master’s chamber 
was so arranged that he could reach all the buildings in the same way. For to understand 
the collegiate system, the position of the Master, as at first constituted, must be carefully 
borne in mind. The very names given to him in the older statutes, Master (magzster), 
Keeper (custos), Head (caput), not to mention the language in which his duties are defined, 
and the elaborate analogies in which he is compared to the helmsman of a ship, and to the 
head, the eye, and the heart of the human body, all indicate that he was to be a sovereign 
prince, rather than a constitutional king. The care of the entire community devolved upon 
him, and though the Deans would assist him in discipline, and the Bursars in finance, it 
was his duty to see that they performed theirs; in fine, he was ‘to give his most earnest 
attention to all matters, spiritual or temporal, within or without, remotely or nearly con- 
cerning the House and the inmates thereof; and manfully to defend the rights of the House, 
that so the scholars might peacefully and diligently pursue their studies, without being 
hindered by the aforesaid cares and vexations.’ This is general language; but in practice 
it appears that the minutest matters of daily life were referred to him; and in one college, 
at least, we find that at night the keys of the gates were brought to him ‘upon a clogg.’ 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, when a more profuse hospitality became the fashion, 
a gallery was added to his chamber in most colleges. Here, as we have seen, this addition 
was not made until the middle of the seventeenth century. It must have greatly added to his 
comfort, for it enabled him to reach the Chapel directly from his rooms. The habit of 
living in a separate house was a necessary consequence of the permission to marry con- 
ceded at the Reformation. 

A stream of clear water runs down each side of Trumpington Street as far as Pembroke 
College, and was at one time much used for drinking purposes. Those who benefit by it, 
or are attracted by the unusual appearance of running water in a town, do not know that 
they have to thank for it that same Dr. Perne whom we just mentioned. Before his time, 
though there was a public fountain in the market-place, water for domestic use could only 
be obtained from private wells, or directly from the river. The importance of unrestricted 
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access to its banks is shown by the indignation of the townspeople on many occasions when 
College development absorbed any of the lanes that led down to it. Dr. Perne has the 
merit of having been the first to suggest that a supply of wholesome water might be obtained 
from the Nine Wells, a group of springs rising out of the chalk at Great Shelford, a village 
some three miles to the south. The scheme was carried out in 1610 by the joint contributors 
of the University, the Colleges, and the Town: 

‘As well for the Cleansing, Easement, Benefit, and Commodity of divers and sundry Drains and 
Water-Courses, belonging to divers and sundry Colleges, Halls, and Houses of Students within the 
University of Cambridge, as also for the cleansing and keeping sweet one common Drain or Ditch, 
commonly called King’s Ditch, and for the avoiding of the Annoyance, Infection, and Contagion ordinarily 
arising thro’ the Uncleanness and Annoyance thereof, to the great endammaging of the Healths and Welfare 
of the People of both the said Bodyes.’ 


At this time the conduit on the Market Hill, of which we give a woodcut, was erected. 
It is popularly called Hobson’s Conduit, from a mistaken notion that that celebrated carrier 
built it, or contributed largely to it. This, however, was not the case. His benefactions to 
the water-supply of the town were conferred by his will in 1630. This conduit is no longer 
in its original position. In 1849 an accidental fire, which could not have been more beneficial 
had it been the result of deliberate design, destroyed a block of houses between the chancel 
of St. Mary’s and the Market Hill. The ground on which they had stood was acquired by 
the Corporation, and the present spacious Market Place laid out. The old conduit then 
appeared to civic eyes too poor a structure for so large a space, and it was removed to the 
end of Trumpington Street, where the stream from the Nine Wells enters Cambridge. The 
present Gothic structure was set up on the centre of the enlarged Market Hill in 1855. 

This improvement has deprived the Market Place of the air of antiquity that it once 
possessed, and other changes have done away with many interesting associations. The Cross, 
which stood at the south-western corner, disappeared about 1786, and the Tolbooth in 1790. 
The street on the north side, called Rose Crescent, marks the site of the Rose Tavern, 
which enjoyed a considerable reputation in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In Pepys’ 
time it appears to have been noted for good wine, to judge from the quantity that he and his 
friends consumed at it, and the frequent allusion to it in his diaries. In 1768, when the 
King of Denmark, husband of George the Third’s sister, the unfortunate Caroline Matilda, 
visited the University, attended among other persons by his physician, Dr. Struensee, he 
stayed at the Rose, and from a window that looked on the market-place saw the fireworks 
and illuminations given in his honour by the town. Professor Pryme records in his 
‘Autobiographical Recollections’ that in his undergraduate days (about 1799) there was a 
room set apart in the Rose Inn as a Coffee-house, to which men resorted to take tea or 
coffee on summer evenings when there was no fire in their rooms. On the west side the 
principal object is Great St. Mary’s Church, which with the Senate House and Schools, 
separated from it only by a street, is the centre of University Life, as the Town Hall is 
of Civic Life. Is it too wild a stretch of fancy to imagine that the changes which removed 
the material obstacles that separated these two great groups of buildings may foreshadow 
the removal of the differences that have so long severed the two bodies to whom they belong ? 

Inconvenient as the old market-place was, it had witnessed several curious scenes. In 1382, 
just a hundred years after the foundation of Peterhouse, the first great explosion of feeling 
against College encroachments culminated in a serious riot. The ringleader, one James de 
Grantchester, with the connivance, it is said, of the Mayor, who should have known better, got 
together an armed mob. They first sacked and burnt the houses of the University officials ; 
then they burst open the gates of Corpus Christi College, which they pillaged; and lastly, 
proceeding to St. Mary’s Church, possessed themselves of the common chest of the University. 
From this repository they extracted the charter, bulls, and other muniments, which they carried 
off in triumph into the Market Place. There they broke the seals of the charters with.clubs ; 
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after which they piled up a huge bonfire, and burnt them all, amid the rejoicings of the 
populace. An old woman, named Margaret Sterr, gathering up the ashes, scattered them 
to the winds, exclaiming, ‘Away with the learning of the clerks! away with it!’ It was at 
the old Cross in the Market that the Duke of Northumberland’s attempt to make poor 
Lady Jane Grey Queen came to a conclusion, in which the ludicrous was strangely blended 
with the tragic. He left London on the 14th July, 1553, by order of the Council, with 
8000 foot and 2000 horse, intending to intercept, and if possible capture, the Lady Mary, 
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who was known to be on her way to London. He reached Cambridge on the following 
evening, and sending for some Heads of Colleges, and Dr. Sandys, Master of St. Catharine’s 
and Vice Chancellor, bade them sup with him. After supper he desired Sandys to preach 
before him in the University Church on the next day, which was Sunday. The Doctor, 
not daring to refuse, went home sorely perplexed what to say. He rose at three o'clock 
in the morning, took up a Bible, and holding it before him, earnestly prayed to God that 
it might fall open at a suitable text. The book opening at the first chapter of Joshua, he 
caught sight of the words, ‘And they answered Joshua, saying, All that thou commandest 
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us we will do, and whithersoever thou sendest us we will go. According as we hearkened 
unto Moses in all things, so will we hearken unto thee; only the Lord thy God be with 
thee as He was with Moses.’ These words he ‘handled so wisely and so warily, that his 
enemies got not so full advantage against him as they expected,’ says Fuller. On the 
Monday morning the Duke went to Bury, having learnt that Mary had retired to Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk. The reinforcements that ought to have met him at Newmarket did not 
come; his men began to desert; and he received from the Council ‘letters of discomfort.’ 
So he returned to Cambridge; where presently he heard that the Council had proclaimed 
Mary Queen. The shadow of his coming doom must have fallen upon him when he heard 
the news; but he seems to have imagined that by prompt acceptance of the situation he 
might save his life. Once more he sent for Dr. Sandys, perhaps out of a chivalrous wish 
to do what he could to save one whom he had so deeply compromised, and telling him 
that Queen Mary was a merciful woman, and that he looked for a general pardon, bade 
him go with him and proclaim her. The other gave him scant comfort: ‘My life, he 
answered, ‘is not dear to me, neither have I said or done anything that urgeth my conscience. 
But be you assured that you shall never escape death, for if she would save you, those that 
now rule will kill you.’ Nevertheless, at about five o’clock, he repaired to the Market Cross 
with such nobles as were with him, and calling for a Herald, proclaimed Mary Queen, 
throwing up his cap with the rest. A few hours afterwards, the Duke was arrested in King’s 
College, by Roger Slegge, Serjeant-at-Arms, and the following day conveyed a prisoner 
to London, where he soon after ended his days on the scaffold. 

Four years afterwards another event befell in the same place, which showed what clemency 
even the dead had to expect from the advisers of Mary Tudor. In 1549 two eminent German 
divines, Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, had been sent to Cambridge by Edward the Sixth 
to lecture in Divinity and Hebrew. Both died shortly after, and were buried in Cambridge ; 
Fagius in St. Michael’s, and Bucer in St. Mary’s. Three thousand persons attended his 
funeral. Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, preached the sermon ; 
and the learned of the University laid epitaphs on his grave. The doctrines taught by them 
in their lectures were no doubt most heretical in the eyes of Roman Catholics, and conse- 
quently, when Queen Mary sent Commissioners to visit the University in January, 1557, the 
very first decision arrived at by the Vice Chancellor (Dr. Andrew Perne) and the Heads 
who were probably anxious to gain the goodwill of the Visitors, was that suit should be 
made with them ‘by the University, that Bucer might be taken upp and ordered according 
to the law, and likewise P. Fagius.’ The Visitors, nothing loth, proceeded to the tedious 
formalities of the citation and condemnation of these obstinate heretics. At the third 
citation Dr. Perne preached before them in St. Mary’s. Many sermons remarkable for bad 
taste have been delivered in that building, and much strange doctrine. Even in our own 
time a Bedell of the University has been heard to say that he had attended the sermons 
twice on every Sunday for forty years, and was thankful that he was still a Christian. On 
no other day, however, let us hope, have sacred words been so misapplied as they were on 
that, when Dr. Perne selected, of all texts in the Bible, a verse from the Psalms, ‘ Behold 
how good and pleasant a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity!’ By the sixth of 
February all legal forms had been satisfied, the bodies had been exhumed, and were guarded 
by the Mayor and Corporation armed. Early in the morning the Visitors, attended by the 
University and the town, paraded the principal streets in procession. The Bishop of Chester, 
gorgeously vested, bore the Host aloft under a canopy supported by four doctors. The 
Heads of colleges, the Mayor, and the Aldermen, carried lighted torches. As they went they 
chanted the hymn, ‘Sadve festa dies.’ One incident marred the success of the display. When 
they came opposite to the Falcon Inn in Petty Cury, the canopy caught fire, combustibles 
having been thrown upon it, as was thought, from a window. When they reached the 
market-place all was ready. A great post had been set up in the centre of it, and a heap 
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of wood laid ready. On their arrival the chests containing the bodies were set up on end 
and bound to the post with iron chains, as if they had been alive. The fuel was then set 
on fire, and as it flared up a number of books that had been condemned were cast into it, 
a great crowd looking on, for it happened to be market-day, and the town was thronged 
with country folk. The fire was scarcely out when the Bishop of Lincoln, one of the 
Visitors, repaired to St. Mary’s, and there preached for full three hours, setting forth Bucer’s 
‘wyckedness and hereticall doctryn.’ Verily, if martyrs have not been burnt in Cambridge 
as they were in Oxford, the occasion, and not the will, was wanting. 


J. W. CLARK. 


J. D. HARDING. 


N this brief and necessarily imperfect notice of a man who, on the one hand, was greatly 
| admired, and, on the other, as much misunderstood and unappreciated, I shall endeavour 
to note chiefly those phases and peculiarities of his life which, in the present generation 
of bustle and speed, are likely to be lost sight of. 

James Duffield Harding was born at Deptford in 1797. His father, a pupil of Paul 
Sandby, was a drawing-master of repute, and was desirous that his son should follow him 
in his profession. The youth, by no means disinclined, at once began to study perspective, 
gaining considerable knowledge of the science, but without satisfying his craving for pictorial 
expression. He copied a number of Prout’s soft ground etchings, at that time very popular 
as drawing copies, and afterwards had a course of ten lessons from Prout at his home on 
Brixton Hill, in which he saw the production of two or three water-colour drawings, and 
learned how to use the pigments. He then essayed to draw from nature; but all he did 
was to use his own expression @ /a Prout. Few other examples were within his reach, and 
there were no works of instruction deserving the name whence he could obtain the help for 
which his ardent mind was thirsting. He was afterwards articled to Mr. John Pye, the 
engraver, and remained with him only about a year, but, as will presently be seen, the 
practical experience he gained here in the use of the ‘burin,’ as well as afterwards in 
the execution of perspective drawings for architects, formed an excellent preparation for 
future usefulness. In the mean time his pencil was never idle, and it was about this period 
of his life that he especially felt the value of a wise, loving, and prudent mother. She 
encouraged him to draw not only cottages and old architectural buildings—man’s works— 
but also trees, skies, and hills—God’s work. He always spoke of his mother as having excited 
and cultivated his imagination, and fostered in him a love of poetry and of the beautiful 
both in Nature and Art: but for this wise counsellor he might have despaired of success. 

In 1863, the year of his death, the writer was walking with him through Greenwich Park, 
when he pointed out the spot where, as a young man earnestly seeking knowledge, he met 
with a chilling rebuke he never forgot. An artist was sketching a group of trees when, as 
Harding stepped towards him with the intention of asking some questions, the artist abruptly 
shut up the book in his face. So wounded was the young student that he hastened away 
behind the Observatory, where he could give vent to his tears, and where he vowed that, 
if ever it should please God to let him become acquainted with the secrets of Art, he would 
teach them to everybody. How far the resolves of the student were accomplished in the 
man the educational works he produced, both with his pencil and his pen, abundantly 
testify. 

He attributed much of his facility in drawing to the practice he early obtained in the 
office of a Mr. Robinson, a well-known architect of that time, and it was during this period 
that he carefully studied a noted work on Perspective, Malton’s ‘ Mahl-stick.’ He also about 
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the same period began to be employed as a teacher; but this new employment was very 
distasteful to him, for, as he said, ‘it gained him money, but it gained him misery too, 
as he was often and painfully reminded of an occasion when he, as a pupil, ventured to 
ask a few questions, and the master testily replied that ‘he came there to have drawing 
lessons, not to ask questions. Harding felt that, to teach rightly, something more was 
required than to place an example before a pupil and help him to make an accurate copy 
of it; hence his misery till he had discovered what that something was. Thus his mind 
was restless and dissatisfied, for although he had lately gained a silver medal from the Society 
of Arts, and had been elected a Member of the Old Water-colour Society, he was yet 
vaguely conscious of something wanting. His feeling for Art was strong, but needed the 
guidance of knowledge. He had all the generous impulses necessary to make him a teacher, 
but he lacked two things—a knowledge of what _to teach, and of ow to teach; and over 
these his mind was brooding. He examined works of art, he analysed them ; he copied from 
Nature patiently; but all was unsatisfactory, because inexplicable, and the dicta of picture- 
makers were irritating. In this state of mind, whilst sketching some trees near Greenwich, 
the thought at once occurred to him that the trees obeyed laws in their growth, and if he 
could ascertain these Jaws, and put ¢iem on his paper, he would get at the truth he so desired. 
The idea took hold of his whole soul, and expanded, in the first instance, into the earliest 
of his literary works, ‘Elementary Art; or, the Use of the Lead Pencil Advocated and 
Explained.’ This incident led to what became a habit of his life—the discovery of principles 
and laws rather than of isolated facts. 

Shortly before this time Senefelder’s discovery of stone printing, or lithography, was 
brought over to this country by Engelman, and Mr. Harding, with his versatility of talent, 
applied himself to it, as a new-found power, to be used in the service of what was rapidly 
becoming the great object of his life,—the spreading of that knowledge which had cost 
him so many years of resolve and toil. Although his early efforts in lithography were far 
from what he desired, they were careful and painstaking, and he soon made rapid advances, 
for he was thoroughly convinced that no one could become a great painter who was not a 
skilful draughtsman. 

In 1821-2, in addition to the number of drawing copies which he lithographed for 
Messrs. Rodwell and Martin, he illustrated a large work, ‘Colonel Cockburn’s Views in the 
Simplon.’ 

It should be observed that at this time ‘drawing - masters,’ so called, were generally 
expected to make their own drawings for the use of pupils, so that this new invention, 
lithography, was looked upon as an innovation, and bold was the master who ventured 
to place before his pupils as a copy, a lithograph instead of a veritable pencil drawing. 
Though already a member of the Old Water Colour Society, he did not at this period 
send many works to adorn its walls. Eminently fortunate was it for the amateur art world 
that he did not devote himself to Art as a painter only. He believed that it was more 
noble to ¢each than to paint, to impart knowledge than to keep it; and though it has un- 
generously been said of him that as a painter he could have been spared, the same assuredly 
could not have been said of him as a teacher. As a teacher in the truest sense, and of the 
highest type, he stood foremost, not so much on account of the number and high rank of 
his pupils, as for the truth of his principles always so clearly and definitely enunciated. 

Rightly to estimate his position, and the work that lay before him, we must remember 
in what a low condition Art teaching was when Harding began his career. With the 
exception, perhaps, of Varley, very few masters laid down principles for the guidance of 
their pupils in Art. Nicholson, Burgess, and others, each had his favourite style or manner 
of procedure, both with pencil and brush. The prevailing fashion of painting in water- 
colours was, to tone the paper with a wash of some warm colour, such as light red, or yellow 
ochre and a little lake; then to lay in the ‘effect’ with a grey tint composed of indigo 
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and Indian red, or with Varley’s purple grey, usually known among students as V.P.G. With 
this grey or neutral tint all the sketch was coloured, except the brightest parts ; these after- 
wards received their various local tintings, and the work was then considered finished. In 
teaching the use of the pencil, there were chiefly the ‘Fine’ style, and the ‘ Broad’ or ‘ Bold’ 
style, neither of which had any reference to Nature. 

Against all this Harding rebelled, and by his strong assertion of a system founded on 
truth, and having constant reference to Nature, he gave considerable offence. Any one, 
however, who has carefully read his ‘Elementary Art,’ must admit that it is full of true 
philosophy, enforced by almost perfect examples of the lithographic art. 

The knowledge this volume contains had been purchased by much trial, which he was 
desirous others should be spared; and such instruction was not to be found elsewhere, for 
up to that time little or nothing had been done to popularise a knowledge of the art, as it was 
afterwards popularised by means of lithography. This was in 1834. 

We must not forget that schools of design had not been thought of, and the great power 
which this comparatively new art afforded, was but slowly and silently permeating the 
drawing-classes and workshops of the country by means of cheap books of copies; or the 
libraries of the wealthier classes in the more costly form of the handsome illustrated folio 
volume. 

It is not easy at once to chronicle together the various sides of Harding’s versatile character 
as a lithographer, as a teacher, as an author, and as an artist, without one part overlapping 
another. 

About this period it was his custom (to use his own words) ‘to teach by day and 
lithograph by night;’ and for about seventeen years, No. 4 Gordon Square was a busy place. 
Nor was his brush neglected, for he still regularly contributed to the walls of the Old Water 
Colour Society ; but it is in his capacity as a lithographer and a teacher that we will at 
present consider him. His perseverance and power of endurance were remarkable. For 
those days of difficult locomotion he travelled far and frequently. In 1830 we find him 
describing his feelings in beautiful Florence, where he arrived at three in the morning 
rejoicing in having travelled seventy miles in thirteen hours, instead of from four to five 
miles per hour for several days continuously. 

To a mind like Harding’s, Italy and Switzerland had powerful attractions. In 1834 he 
journeyed up the Rhine and the Moselle, and thence to Venice. In 1837 he is again up 
the Rhine, in 1842 in Normandy, in 1845 again in Venice, with his pupil Ruskin; and in 
the years 1850, 1853, 1856, and 1863, again in Switzerland; besides all this, there were but 
few picturesque localities in England, Scotland, or Wales, with which he was not familiar. 

In his early connexion with lithography, and before the publication of ‘Elementary 
Art, in 1834, he was introduced by V. Bartholomew to Hulmandel, with whom he devoted 
much time to experiments and improvements in lithography. The result of these experiments 
was the discovery of aqua-tinting on stone and of ‘litho-tint.’ The former of these processes, 
sometimes very beautiful, and sometimes an utter failure, was but little practised. ‘Baronial. 
Halls’ and one or two other works show how serviceable it would be if certainty of result 
could be assured. 

The process of lithotint is that by which a ‘graduated tint’ is produced, and it lies at 
the foundation of all chromo-lithography. On the discovery of this process Harding was 
delighted, for he recognised in it a further power for the dissemination of Art instruction. 
Hitherto only flat tints had been used, and the publication in 1837 of the folio work, 
entitled ‘Sketches at Home and Abroad, created somewhat of a sensation in the art 
world, and gave a great impetus to art illustration by this method. It was soon followed 
by similar publications from drawings by Stanfield, Roberts, Nash, &c. 

The ‘Sketches at Home and Abroad’ were dedicated by permission to Louis-Philippe, 
then on the throne of France, who, to mark his approval of the artist’s labours, proposed 
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to decorate him with the ‘Legion of Honour, but finding that national etiquette did not 
allow him to wear the ‘coveted ribbon, the King ordered a splendid breakfast service of 
Sévres china to be forwarded to him; but an accident befalling one of the principal pieces, 
his Majesty sent him instead, through the hands of Count Sebastiani, a magnificent diamond 
ring, with an autograph letter, having previously accorded him the honour of an audience. 
Prior to this, however, his lithographic works had found their way to Paris, and were on 
two occasions exhibited at the Louvre. As an acknowledgment of their merits, Harding 
received two gold medals from the Académie des beaux Arts. 

His next important publication was ‘The Park and the Forest’ in 1841, a work of rare 
excellence both in execution and in truthfulness to nature. It was long a reference book 
among amateurs and young artists for tree expression, as Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum’ was 
for light and shade, and composition, to those who could obtain it. Neither did the labour 
involved in the preparation and production of these works prevent him from bringing out 
others of an educational character more peculiarly adapted to the requirements of beginners. 
The ‘Lessons on Art,’ and the ‘Lessons on Trees, were the natural outcome of his daily 
work in teaching. Nothing was more delightful to him in using these lessons, together with 
his ‘models, than to watch the budding mind develope into intelligent appreciation of the 
beauties of the external world. Nor did he always restrict himself to the high and aristocratic 
in the choice of his pupils. Many a plebeian ploughboy, who has been fortunate enough to 
be near him when sketching from nature, has received lessons that have been a joy through 
life. Whilst ever ready and willing to assist young artists at home or abroad, his highest 
efforts and attention in teaching seem to have been reserved for teachers,—those who sought 
knowledge not alone for its own sake, but also that they might have the joy of giving it 
to others. The vocation of a teacher he justly conceived to be a high and responsible one, 
and he ever used his influence in the advocacy of its claims. 

Long previously to the formation of special classes for teachers in Schools of Design, 
Mr. Harding had matured a plan, not only for instructing teachers in Art, but also (and 
which we deem very important) for training teachers zz the art of teaching. With the sudden 
death of Sir Robert Peel, who had so fully approved of his plan, it fell through. This was 
the more to be regretted, as a similar plan had some years before been similarly frustrated 
by the death of Dr. Arnold, with whom he had made arrangements to conduct classes at 
Rugby, whereby they hoped, as Dr. Arnold himself said, ‘to make Art felt throughout the 
country.’ 

Harding was well aware that the principal difficulty lay, not so much in the manipula- 
tion of the materials and instruments of Art, as in the acquisition of that knowledge which 
can wisely direct their use; and it was not without remembrance of the sorrows and 
difficulties of his own early career that he projected the most mature and important of his 
literary works, ‘The Principles and Practice of Art,’* which for the first time revealed and 
systematised some of the chief causes of that singular and recondite quality which we term 
beauty, whether exhibited in Nature or in Art. This work is remarkable both in the 
elegance and clearness of its teaching, and in the variety and uniqueness of its illustrations 
—engraving, etching, lithotint, lithography, glyphography, and woodcutting; all have been 
pressed into its service. 

From all parts of his own country, as well as from every foreign land into which his 
works have penetrated, from authors, artists, and teachers, he received the most flattering 
acknowledgments and thanks. His literary and lithographic works, together with his 
teaching influence, have done more to make English art recognised and respected abroad 
than the works of almost any other man. And when the first volume of ‘Modern Painters, 
by An Oxford Graduate, appeared in 1848, many of his old pupils recognised, in an ampli- 


* He had, when he died, another work in preparation, ‘On the Use of the Brush,’ for which the illustra- 
tion here reproduced was intended. 
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fied and elaborated form, some of his lessons in chapters ‘on skies,’ ‘on water,’ ‘on moun- 
tains, &c. In this volume the ‘Oxford Graduate’ developed what Harding had formulated, 
and raised a splendid superstructure on Harding’s foundations. 

It is not too much to say, that by means of Harding’s instructions, thousands now 
admire and encourage Art who would otherwise have been indifferent to it; and because 
their admiration is based on knowledge, it is lasting. We have thus far only considered 
Harding as a lithographer, an author, and a teacher. In a subsequent paper we may con- 
sider him as a painter. 

WILLIAM WALKER. 


NOTE.—Mr. Harding did not give a title to the drawing which we reproduce, and which he had himself already 
brilliantly reproduced on an enlarged scale, with some additions and alterations in lithotint, as an illustration 
in ‘Elementary Art.’ Mr. Harding’s son believes the subject to be in the Valley of Aosta, but the Editor feels 
convinced that it is a view of Schloss Elz, freely treated and reversed. If the reader will refer to Plate 14 
in Mr. Ernest George’s ‘Etchings on the Mosel,’ and compare the blocks of building, taking them in reverse 
order, he will find that the essential facts of structure are curiously preserved whilst the character is wholly 
altered. The coincidences are far too numerous to be accidental. The chimneys, turrets, barbicans, and 
machicoulis, are all in their places; the bit of post and plaster-work is in its place too (always considering 
the reversal), as well as the dismantled tower low down to the right, and the pepper-box turret still lower. 
Mr. George says: ‘On the rock immediately opposite the Castle is the fragment of a strong fort, Trutz- Elz.’ 
This probably suggested the ruined feudal castle placed by Mr. Harding beyond the bridge. The stream 
flowing by is, we suppose, the Elz. 

A correspondent remarks, that ‘if it is Schloss Elz it is curious that Harding should have sacrificed as 
much of the character and picturesqueness of the building as Turner did with Kilchurn Castle.’ The building 
is far grander, certainly, in Mr. George’s etching, but Harding preserved the principal features, such as the 
barbicans, which Turner did not in his Kilchurn. The most serious objection to Harding’s rendering of 
the place (independently of the reversal, which is obvious) being that it looks more modern in the drawing, 
and seems reduced in its dimensions, like some modern residence copied from a grand old schloss or chateau. 
Very probably, if the artist were here to answer questions he would tell us that, being in want of a subject 
to illustrate the use of the brush, he had taken Schloss Elz as a simple suggestion, and reversed it for his 
own convenience.—EDITOR. 


NOTES ON AESTHETICS. 


15. How the Idiosyncrasy of the Artist deals with the External World—tThe reader who has 
glanced at any old edition of Rabelais will have noticed on the title-page that the stories 
were composed by the late M. Alcofribas, abstracteur de quintessence. Every human idiosyn- 
crasy is an abstracteur de quintessence, each of us is an Alcofribas. 

The mode of operation is by selection and rejection, for the most part unconscious, but 
not unconscious altogether, especially in the intellectual. The visitors to the Paris Exhibi- 
bition of 1878, or to any other overwhelming agglomeration of products, are all abstracteurs 
de quintessence, each coming back home with his own concentrated essence of the Exhibition ; 
the strongest and ‘cleverest heads getting the most potent essence, whilst the weakest get 
something which has but a poor flavour, yet is their own. . 

An able metaphysician, now dead—there is no reason why I should not name Dr. 
Appleton, who founded the ‘Academy’—once said to me, when we were talking about 
people’s opinions on great subjects, that as all men were sure to be mistaken, I was sure 
to be mistaken with the rest. It seemed rather an assumption that all men were sure to 
be mistaken ; but farther reflection led me to the conclusion that Dr. Appleton had a deeper 
meaning, which he did not take time to explain. I believe he meant that all our views 
must, of necessity, be personal and partial views, dependent upon our various idiosyncrasies ; 
and, consequently, that our opinions about the universe could never be justly representative, 
even on a limited scale, of the true constitution of the universe. He probably thought that 
the human mind was not so constituted that it could perceive truth impartially, and that 
consequently everybody must be mistaken, in this way, that he would attribute more 
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importance to this or that quality in things than was really due to it proportionately, 
whilst he would also unconsciously make omissions, and it was Dr. Appleton’s strong 
sense of individual peculiarities in these respects, which led him to attach so much importance 
to that common consciousness, which is their best corrective. So we say no Member of 
Parliament is so wise as the House of Commons, because the wisest individual member is 
still the victim of personal views. If this is true in philosophy and politics, how much the more 
is it true in the Fine Arts, where the gifts of the individual workman go for so very much! 
He sees only what his own organization will permit him to see, even in the commonest objects. 
Nothing is more wonderful than this process of selection. I have insisted upon it, especially 
with reference to etching, because in the art of etching it is often so strikingly visible ; but it 
is visible, too, in painting and sculpture, wherever there is the slightest originality. It is 
astonishing enough, when we think of it, how the trees in a garden, from precisely the 
same chemical constituents of soil and water, can, by selection and reconstitution of elements, 
produce fruit so absolutely dissimilar as apples, apricots, and quinces. It is astonishing that 
a goose should be able to make feathers out of grass and water, whilst a cow will turn the 
same materials, by another selection, into horns and hair; but it is at least equally wonderful 
that one man’s way of seeing things should lead him to produce the pictures of Lionardo 
da Vinci, and another’s those of Giorgione. To come to some recent instances. It is certain 
that no man living sees as Bonington saw, or even as Frederick Walker saw; and when 
we come to look closely into the matter we always discover, in such instances, preferences 
for some truths or beauties of nature, and indifference to others ; those which are preferred 
are exaggerated and presented to us. with disproportionate force, so that each colourist has 
his own peculiar hues, and each draughtsman his own graces and elegancies of form. This 
is why a sound and well-informed art-criticism must of necessity tolerate such widely 
different kinds of artistic expression, and a genial, sympathetic criticism would do much 
more than tolerate such varieties, it would enjoy them. At the same time the critic ought 
to be allowed to demonstrate what are the kinds of truth and beauty neglected by each 
artist, without being accused of hostility towards that artist, or of inability to appreciate 
his genius. Surely we may say that good taste was wanting in Shakespeare without failing 
to appreciate his mighty inventive power, or that Rabelais is wanting in cleanliness, whilst 
we still heartily appreciate his wisdom. We may be clearly aware that Scott did not really 
represent the life of the middle ages, whilst thoroughly enjoying the healthy mental refreshment 
which it was his business to supply ; we may know that Byron was destitute of real dramatic 
insight into the natures of other men, and yet fully perceive the extraordinary fire and energy 
of his own. The most useful criticism which could be applied to artists of all kinds would 
amount to a dispassionate description of their artistic idiosyncrasies, in which, without any 
feeling of hostility, the writer would simply discriminate between absolute truth and personal 
impressions and expressions, The difficulty of this, which could be the only perfect criticism, 
if it could be carried out, lies in the fact that the critic himself also has an idiosyncrasy 
which cannot but render him more sensitive to some truths and some excellencies than to 
others. y 

16. The Common Consciousness of Schools —The theory that there is a common consciousness, 
superior to anything accessible to individual intelligences without its aid, is a help to the 
understanding of the artistic intelligence, but it is not safe to carry it too far. We can 
hardly speak of a national common consciousness in matters of art, at least in the present 
day, when we consider the immense differences and oppositions between one portion of the 
community and another, the mass of our population, including the bulk of the middle 
classes, and a considerable portion of the aristocracy, can scarcely be said with truth to 
have any artistic consciousness ‘at all. There is rather more of it in France, and yet, though 
the French are reputed to be the most artistic of modern peoples, their artistic conscious- 
ness is almost exclusively confined to the Parisian population. A few individuals in the 
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provincial towns have a share in the Parisian consciousness, like distant corresponding 
members of a learned society, but that is all. The bulk of the rural population has no 
artistic consciousness whatever. Nevertheless, though we cannot help recognising the geo- 
graphical restriction of the common consciousness in art, we must admit the necessity of it, 
such as it is; for it appears to be quite certain that nobody ever becomes either artist or 
critic who is debarred from getting his share of it. There is no instance of a man who, by 
sheer force of native genius, without help from the common consciousness of artists and 
critics in some great city, has attained to any knowledge of art, or power in art, whatever. 
There is no example of a man bred in a village, without access to some considerable town, 
who has ever given any evidence of artistic knowledge, though the natural materials for art, 
both in figure and landscape, exist in abundance in the country. Even the French and 
English rustic painters, such as Millet and Mason, have had their share, at some time of 
their lives, in the influences of Paris and London. Most painters live habitually in a capital 
city; many put themselves purposely under the influence of several different capital cities in 
succession. In ordinary language we say that this is done for the sake of education 
and companionship ; in philosophic language we may say that artists frequent capitals to get 
their share of the common artistic consciousness. With its help they may be small artists 
still, but without it they can be nothing whatever in art, no more than a man can become 
a soldier without joining a regiment. 

The way in which the artistic common consciousness operates is by familiarising the 
mind in a short time with ideas which lie far outside of ordinary ‘common sense.’ For 
example, the general common sense recognises nothing in art but imitation, sees no value 
in personal expression, looks upon composition, when it hears of it, as a sort of dishonesty 
in painting, though musical ‘composers, by an accident of language, are comparatively familiar 
to it. The general common sense thinks that art must be true to be good, and if you show 
that it is only partially true, fancies you are blaming it. The general common sense cannot 
understand how or in what way the fine arts can have various merits, or how or why some 
of these merits are incompatible with each other—in short, it knows nothing of the conditions 
and exigencies which are inherent in the fine arts, and is incapable of perceiving a distinction 
between the qualities of art and the beauties of nature. The artistic common consciousness, 
on the other hand, as it at present exists, at least in London and Paris, is immeasurably 
ahead of the general consciousness on all these points, and is fully and clearly aware of many 
ideas which ought to be familiar to students, but which lie, as yet, far outside of the provinces 
of thought which are covered or occupied by the general mind, that is, the domain of common 
sense, 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


THE Private View of the Eleventh Winter Exhibi- 
tion of Works by the Old Masters, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School, including a special 
collection of works by Holbein and his school, took 
place on Saturday, January 3rd, 1880, at Burlington 
House. The Queen contributes to the Exhibition 
seven Holbeins and three Canalettos. The Duke of 
Norfolk sends eleven pictures, chiefly portraits of the 
great Howard family, by Holbein, Vandyck, Sir Peter 
Lely, and Gainsborough ; also a striking full-length, 
life-size portrait of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of James I. and wife of the Elector Pala- 
tine, painted by Michael Janse Mierevelt. Another 





contribution from the Duke of Norfolk’s collection is 
the portrait of Christine of Denmark, wife of Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, left a widow at the age of 
fourteen. The portrait was painted by Holbein when 
she was sixteen, and fully justifies the description given 
of her by John Hatton, English Minister at Brussels at 
that time, who says, ‘ She was competent of beauty, of 
favour excellent, and very gentle in countenance.’ The 
portrait is in Holbein’s best manner ; the two beautiful 
hands are held together in front clasping a glove ; and 
very gentle in countenance though she be, there is a 
latent resolution conveyed that lets it easily be believed 
that she declined Henry VIII.’s offer to become his 
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fourth wife on the ground ‘that she had only one head ; 
if Nature had endowed her with two, one should have 
been at his Majesty’s disposal.’ 

A. C. Fountaine, Esq., sends nine pictures, among 
which are Sir Antonio More’s portrait of the Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, David Teniers’ Earth, 
Air, Fire, and Water, and a fine Guido. 

Cyril Flower, Esq., sends eight, among which is a 
Portrait of a Philosopher, by Moroni. 

There are two Titians, one sent by Andrew Fletcher, 
Esq.: a Mater Dolorosa, a noble face wan and worn 
by intense sorrow ; the other lent by George Holmes, 
Esq.: Finished Study for the Death of Peter Martyr. 

Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., sends a fine Tintoretto, the 
portrait of the Italian historian, Paolo Paruta. 

The Gresham Committee lends a really splendid 
full-length portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham, Founder 
of the Royal Exchange, by an artist of the school of 
Holbein. 

There are thirty-six works by Hans Holbein, lent by 
various contributors, among them a full-face portrait 
in bust of Henry VIII., in close proximity to lords 
and gentlemen whose heads he cut off: the poet and 
soldier, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, executed 1547 ; 
Sir Nicolas Carew, executed 1539 ; Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, executed 1540 ; Thomas Howard, Fifth 
Duke of Norfolk, saved by the happy accident of the 
king’s death occurring the night before the day ap- 
pointed for his execution. 

J. E. Millais, Esq., R.A., lends a Portrait of a Man, 
by H. Holbein, thoughtful and refined in expression, 
and most delicately finished. 

Earl Spencer lends a Portrait of a German Lady, by 
Holbein, a charming, animated face, with countless 
delightful accessories painted with all Holbein’s ex- 
quisite minuteness. 

Our impression of Holbein would not be complete 
without some specimen of the fantastic element of the 
time he lived in. There is no Dance of Death, but we 
have the Wheel of Fortune, an allegorical picture, with 
various figures and appropriate rhyming inscriptions. 

The advantage of massing together a great master’s 
works, enabling outsiders and the uninitiated to form 
some conception of his powers, and the character of 
his genius, is a boon that cannot be over-estimated. 

The Deceased Masters of the British School are 
illustrated by some very masterly works ; and on a par 
with the best is the fine Portrait of the Artist's Mother 
at the Age of Eighty, Nineteen Years before her Death, 
by James Ward, R.A. 

There are seventeen pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and nine portraits and landscapes by Gainsborough ; 
two of the latter, sent by Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, 
give the very soul of summer; and his portrait of 
Mrs. Richards, lent by John Bowman, Esq., is one 
of the most attractive in the collection. 

Romney is represented by the portraits of Lady 
Hamilton and a portrait of Miss Lucy Vernon. 

There are five excellent Morlands, representing 
Nature and Life under various aspects, showing the 
worker in many grooves. 

Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., lends two Turners: Somer 
Hill, near Tunbridge, Kent; and the Grand Canal, 
Venice: Blessing the Adriatic, two remarkable con- 
trasts in tone, harmony, and treatment. 





There are three admirable examples of Bonington, 
lent by Edward Bright, Esq. 


Mr. EDWARD WILLIAM COOKE, R.A., who died 
lately at the age of sixty-eight, was remarkable for his 
combination of the artistic and scientific faculties. 
His two distinctions of Academician and Member of 
the Royal Society exactly expressed the double nature 
of his talents. His paintings, though popular, offended 
some judges by their very precision; they were, in 
fact, too true to represent the dreams and aspirations 
of a poetical artist, but their qualities were not the 
less real for being prosaic and matter-of-fact. Mr. 
Cooke painted remarkably well in his own way, and 
expressed himself with much ability, so that he may 
be said to have been a really successful artist, if, as 
we believe, the most perfect success consists in the 
complete expression of the natural tendencies and 
gifts. He was admirable for the persistent industry 
with which he disciplined his powers, and though, of 
course, he can never be classed amongst poetic artists 
who have touched the heart or awakened the imagina- 
tion, there is no reason why he should not be remem- 
bered for centuries as an English equivalent to the 
celebrated Dutchmen who have painted the simple 
truth. Besides being a F.R.S., Mr. Cooke was a 
Fellow of the Linnean, Zoological, Geographical, and 
Geological Societies, of the Alpine Club, and of the 
Architectural Museum. 


Mr. HENRY WARREN, one of our oldest water-colour 
painters, died on the 18th of December, aged eighty-five. 
He was acting President of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours almost from its foundation, and when, 
through failing health, he was forced to retire, was 
elected Hon. President for life. He was knighted by 
Leopold, the late King of the Belgians, in acknowledg- 
ment of his talent. 


MR. GEORGE EDWARD HERRING, landscape-painter 
who died lately at the age of seventy-four, studied 
painting in Bavaria and Italy. He first exhibited in 
London at the Royal Academy in 1836, Ruins of the 
Palace of the Cesars, Rome, and in the next year Venice. 
He frequently exhibited at the British Institution and 
Royal Academy, chiefly views of Italian, Swiss, Scottish, 
and English scenery. 


Mr. F. O. BARLOw has finished a large engraving 
from Mr. Millais’ Effie Deans. He has nearly completed 
Mr. Millais’ portrait of Mr. Gladstone, and he is about 
to engrave this painter’s portrait of Mrs. Langtry. 


Miss ELLEN MONTALBA is painting a full-length 
portrait of H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, for the forthcoming Royal Academy. 


MR. ORCHARDSON, R.A., is engaged upon a large 
historical picture, which is expected to be one of the 
great features of interest of the next Royal Academy. 


MR. OULESS, A.R.A., has completed one of his por- 
traits of Cardinal Newman, for which he received 
commissions from Oriel College, Oxford, and the 
Birmingham Oratory. 
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Mr. T. S. COOPER, R.A., is employed on two large 
pictures for this year’s Academy ; the first is Isaac’s 
substitute, Zhe Ram caught in the Thicket; the moun- 
tains rise around, and in the foreground lie Abraham’s 
cloak and the sacrificial knife. The other picture is, 
Clearing the Track for the Iron Way. 


THERE is now at the Fine Art Society’s establish- 
ment in Bond Street, a portrait in water-colours of 
Mr. Ruskin, by Mr. Herkomer. The head is life-size, 
and nearly full face. It is a striking likeness, and a 
very pleasing one ; the earnest and sensitive expression 
of Mr. Ruskin’s face is rendered with force and deli- 
cacy. Mr. Herkomer intends to make an etching of this 
portrait. 


THE authorities of the Louvre are making progress 
with a temporary erection of the new marble base of 
the Victory of Samothrace, which is in the shape of a 
prow of a galley. It is of colossal size, and made of 
finely-hewn blocks, much injured, unfortunately, in 
parts. The great weight of this mass of marble is 
more than the floor of the Louvre could at present 
carry, and it will be necessary to support it by pillars 
underneath, the erection of which will be a matter of 
time. Meanwhile, the prow is being put together in 
one of the open courts of the Louvre. As regards the 
Statue of Victory, it is plainly not the great work of art 
which many have declared it to be, though at first 
sight it is effective, owing to the boldness in the exe- 
cution of the drapery. 


THE Eighteenth Winter Exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water-colours maintains the high repu- 
tation of its members, and shows good work achieved 
during the past year, despite all weather hindrances. 
Mr. Ruskin’s drawing of St. Mark’s, Venice, is an 
exquisite reproduction, on a small scale, of ‘the first 
two arches of the west front, now under threat of 
restoration.’ The marble column, capitals, and arches, 
are there in all the beauty and truth of tone, tint and 
delicate veining, and elaborate carving, that make St. 
Mark’s the most precious building in Europe. The 
sketch is incomplete, but so far as it goes, we can 
hardly fancy the hand of man executing more finished 
work. The carving of capitals and wall foliage is 
exquisite. H.R.H. the Princess Louise sends a num- 
ber of sketches, the merits of which justify her election 
as honorary member. Mr. Alma Tadema’s An Old 
Bachelor has for its subject an elderly Roman lying on 
a couch drinking from a cup, while water pours from a 
fountain. The painting of metal and marble is as 
good as ever. Mr. Alfred Hunt sends nine drawings. 
Capel Curig represents a winter torrent under a stormy 
sky. The rush and movement of the water is admir- 
ably rendered, and the rocky bed of the stream is rich 
in colouring. Whitby Twilight is filled with warm 
vapour, through which glow golden rocks and red 
roofs ; above, against the sky is the Abbey. Mr. G. 
Hodgson sends two little pictures, Coast of Genoa and 
In Knole Park, which deserve mention for their 
breadth of treatment. Among the Water Weeds, 
Bisham, by Albert Goodwin, represents a cornfield 
and river under a sky just clearing after a rain-storm. 
The tawny clouds as they drift away are reflected in 
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the water, while a delightful gleam of silvery light, 
from a cleft in the skigs, irradiates the river, and gives 
a breathing freshness to the whole scene. Zhe Over- 
grown Park, Allington Castle, Kent, by the same 
artist, is a charming effect of sunset illuminating the 
ruins of an old castle. <Ay/esford, on the Medway, by 
the same artist, shows red-tiled, gabled-roofed houses, 
and shipping, drawn with minute accuracy, and rich 
in colour, all repeated with equal accuracy in the Med- 
way. All Mr. Goodwin’s works bear evidence to his 
loving study of nature, and power of seizing and 
rendering her evanescent moods. Mr. Paul Naftel’s 
ten drawings are remarkable for beauty of foliage and 
aérial effects. Miss Clara Montalba sends several 
powerful drawings of the London Bridges and A Grey 
Day on the Thames. 

Mr. Basil Bradley’s Grouse-Shooting in Connemara, 
Ireland, is full of life and vigour. It is a landscape of 
mountain, river, and moor, animated by men and dogs. 
Saint Monance Harbour, Fifeshire, by the same artist, 
deserves mention for the admirably rendered shrewd 
expression of the jolly tars, who spin their yarns on the 
parapet overlooking the river. 

Mr. Marks sends two good studies of heads. 

Mrs. Allingham sends twelve charming examples 
of her brilliant and delicate, yet really substantial, 
work, including studies of children, seaside plants, 
and wild flowers, which she draws beautifully and 
colours tenderly. 

The North Transept of the Cathedral of Burgos, by 
Samuel Read, represents a magnificent architectural 
work, a grand flight of winding stairs, with their marble- 
winged dragons and noble arch and gallery. 

Mr. Edward Duncan’s Study on the Shore near 
Tynemouth, is bold and vivid. 

Mr. R. Thorne Waite’s out-door study, with its wide 
sweep of half-mown fields after rain, is full of freshness 
and light; indeed, all his out-door studies are charming. 

Mr. F. Powell’s Ca/m is a poetical work with a golden 
atmosphere. 

Sunrise and Sunset—Guisacken, by William Callow, 
are two views of the same place, under the contrasted 
light of dawn and evening. He also contributes a study 
of Night coming on—high rocks and dashing water 
under a pale, purple sky. 

Mr. Edward Duncan has a very effective study in 
sepia ; a brig on the rocks burning a light. 

Mr. H. P. Rivitre’s The Arch of Constantine, and 
Interior of St. Peters, Rome, are solidly painted. 


THE Winter Exhibition at-the Grosvenor Gallery 
is of varied interest. In the west gallery there are 162 
water-colour drawings; fifty-five are contributed by the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours of the Hague. 
Two of the other rooms are devoted to studies from 
sketches and pictures by some of our best living 
painters. Nothing can be more interesting than the 
studies by E. Burne Jones, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Legros, Poynter, Moore, and Richmond. In these 
drawings we enjoy the artists’ first inspiration, and it 
is curious to notice how strongly the peculiar indivi- 
duality of each artist comes out in these studies in 
black and white. It is interesting to observe the pains 
taken in their preliminary labours by such eminent 
painters as Leighton, Watts, and Burne Jones. 
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There are fifty-seven drawings by Burne Jones. 
Among these are charming pencil heads, expressive of 
intense melancholy. Two studies of heads, Gorgon— 
Blind Love, are strongly characteristic of the artist. 
We may also mention Déscordia, a pencil drawing re- 
presenting a number of nude female figures ; and an 
illustration of the ‘Song of Solomon,’ in three com- 
partments. The drapery in this last design is ex- 
quisitely careful. Sustitia is a fine decorative design 
on a deep blue paper. 

The drawings by Sir F. Leighton are more varied in 
execution, and as delicate in finish and touch. A 
Lemon Tree is a chef d'euvre of exquisite pencil work- 
manship. He also contributes a careful study, 
Thistles and Teazle, and Studies of Drapery for 
his picture of Daphnephoria. These are in white 
chalk on blue paper. There is also a very fine study 
on grey paper, Hercules struggling with Death over 
the body of Alcestis. 

Mr. Watts sends twenty-five drawings. His por- 
traits of Charles Newton, Esg., and Thomas Wright 
of Manchester, are worthy of the master. 

Mr. Millais’ five illustrations to ‘ Barry Lyndon’ are 
good examples of his skill in illustration, careful and 
delicate in workmanship. 

Mr. Poynter’s drawings are not so delicate ; there is 
a want of grace in his outline. This defect is par- 
ticularly visible in the cartoon for the fresco of S¢. 
Stephen led out to be Stoned, in the Church of St. 
Stephen, Dulwich. His most successful drawings 
appear to be the studies for the figure of Psyche, and 
that for a head in the picture of A/alanta. 

Some of Mr. Richmond’s drawings are interesting. 
One of the best is the study of a female figure. 

Monsieur Legros’ studies from the life are all re- 
markable for truthfulness, vigour, and character. 
Some of his portraits are especially fine, such as the 
portrait of 7. H. Pollen, Esg., and a portrait in lead 
pencil of Mr. Van Prinsep. 

Students who take an interest in methods of work 
will find much to engage their attention in the studies 
of heads, done from life, before the pupils of the Slade 
School. 

Mr. Sandys’ drawings are remarkable for the pure 
and correct draughtsmanship and delicate finish. Lethe, 
by this artist, represents a fine figure of a woman in 
classic drapery, holding in her hand a jar with poppies. 
Her eyes are shut. There are tall poppy plants growing 
all about ; dark hills in the distance. This drawing is 
in black and white chalk, with a soupcon of red chalk. 

The next most interesting feature of this Exhibition 
is the collection of water-colour drawings from the 
Society of The Hague. Dutch Art is known in 
England through the works of Joseph Israels, I. and 
W. Maris, Artz, Mesdag, Bloomen, and others. The col- 
lection of these exampies at the Grosvenor is extremely 
good. Zhe Peacock Feather, by J. Maris, represents 
a little girl in white, seated in an antique chair, 
examining a bit of plumage. Reading the News, 
by G. Henke, represents an old woman reading 
with her back against a white linen blind, the different 
textures of curtains, carpets, &c., are admirably ren- 
dered, and the little picture is full of light. A Happy 
Home, by Joseph Israels, and Left Alone, are on the 
same. pathetic theme of the joys and sorrows of 





peasant life, touched with that poetical sadness 
characteristic of the painter. 4A View at Schtedam, 
by J. Maris, is a good piece of colour and sunlight, 
representing a number of ancient, grey-sided red 
and black-roofed houses by the side of a canal. A 
Dutch Lake, by Joseph Neuhuys, represents a space 
of grey water, with reeds, and edged by a flat 
meadow, from which a windmill rises against a grey 
sky. At Anchor, by Mesdag, is a line of fishing 
boats at anchor, painted with masterful certainty. 
E. P. J. Meulen’s Going Home represents a flock of 
sheep returning home through a meadow in evening 
light. Madame Mesdag’s Van Houten’s Pears are good 
in substance and texture. Her Roses are artistic and 
picturesque in treatment. Mr. Alma Tadema’s Ama- 
-teurs has for its subject two eager men’s faces, young 
and old, looking at the same canvas. Amongst Eng- 
lish water colours we may mention a fine work by 
Mr. Joseph Knight, Y Garn, the Rock above Lake 
Idwal, This impressive drawing occupies the central 
position at the end of the great gallery. A Windy 
Evening, by C. E. Holloway, is a faithful rendering of 
a foaming sea which lashes the breakwater. Mr. 
Holiday’s Zhe Rhine Maidens is a weird fancy of 
women floating in air clad in very pale green draperies. 
Mr. A. F. Grace’s Moonrise—October Evening, is very 
sweet in colour. Mr. Lockhart’s Stormin St. Andrews 
Bay is bold and forcible. Mr. Herkomer’s A De- 
scendant of the Romans is a powerful, life-sized sketch 
of a man’s head. There is too much white shirt, 
which rather spoils the effect of the fierce flushed face. 
Mr. Poynter’s Moonlight Effect is poetical, but very 
blue. A Child of the South, by Lady Lindsay, and 
The Wars of the Roses, deserve praise. Mr. Carl 
Haag sends two admirable portraits. Mr. Briton 
Riviére’s Daniel and Circe and the Friends of Ulysses 
are well known as oil pictures by the same artist. Zhe 
Sorrowful Mysteries, by C. W. Henry, is very pleasant 
in tone and colour; so is Mr. Fulleylove’s The Foun- 
tain and ‘OA, the Sweet Spring!’ by Frank E. Cox— 
a charming landscape, full of daylight, and true to 
nature. Mr. J. C. Moore’s two portraits of children 
are pleasing, but the accessories are more satisfactory 
in quality of work than the face. 


MRS. BRASSEY’S new work, ‘Sunshine and Storm in 
the East’ (Longmans & Co.), has only to do with 
countries well known and often described. Its chief 
interest therefore, apart from the lively recital of daily 
adventure, springs from the events that were passing, 
or had just passed, when the visits were paid. It con- 
sists of journal letters written during two voyages in 
the Mediterranean, made, one in 1874 and the other in 
1878, over routes nearly identical, the chief difference 
being that in the later voyage Cyprus was included, and 
some time spent with the English troops taking up their 
residence in the island under Sir Garnet Wolseley. In 
both expeditions, however, the interest centres in Con- 
stantinople, in 1874 gay and brilliant under its mad 
Sultan, Abdul Aziz, of whom Mrs. Brassey tells many 
eccentric stories, and who took such a fancy to the 
yacht that they were glad to be able to leave Con- 
stantinople still possessors of it. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book is the account of her inter- 
course with the Turkish princesses and great ladies 
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struggling in their chains, and it is pleasant to read of 
them, as Mrs. Brassey describes them in her second 
visit, impoverishing themselves to feed the starving 
refugees, parting with their jewelry and the ornaments 
of their rooms. Though Mrs. 
Brassey was travelling in classic 
lands, and betrays enthusiasm 
for the beautiful in art as well 
as in nature, it was yet not to 
be expected that such a voyage 
should contribute much infor- 
mation to the student of art. A 
visit of two days to Athens was 
not likely to enable her to tell 
us anything new on such a 
well-worn subject. Wherever 
the yacht touched she visited 
everything most interesting, as 
far as lay in her power, and 
had unusual facilities afforded 
her, but the time was generally 
far too short for anything more 
than superficial investigation. 
It seems, however, to be her 
impression that there is still a 
great deal to be done, especially in the Greek islands, 
in the search after antiquities and works of art. Even 
in Ephesus, well explored as it has been, she describes 
the cottages and Turkish aqueducts as full of beautiful 
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bits of Greek sculpture built in here and there. She 
meets with pieces of statuary, ‘evidently belonging to 
the finest period of Greek art,’ being used as ballast in 
boats, and pitched ashore when no longer required. 
The island of Milo she especially recommends for 
attention. Slabs and blocks, beautifully carved, were 
lying all about the amphitheatre, she says, and the 
peasants had plenty of antiquities to dispose of, not 
extravagant in price and all genuine. 

The book is profusely illustrated with woodcuts after 
photographs and sketches, many of the smaller ones 
especially bright and clever ; and among others, the 
facsimile of a drawing by Abdul Aziz, one of a number 
of spirited sketches made to show a Polish artist whom 
he employed what he required of him. The binding of 
the book, being designed by G. Doré, calls for some 
attention, but we must confess it is not much to our 
taste. 


THE PORTFOLIO for December, 1877, contained an 
etching by M. Rajon from a picture by the Scottish 
Academician, Mr. Paul Chalmers. This was accom- 





panied by a short biography of the artist from materials 
kindly supplied by him to the Editor. A fuller memoir 
has been written lately by Mr. Alexander Gibson of 
Edinburgh, and published by Mr. David Douglas, of 
that city, along with a critical analysis of the painter’s 
work by Mr. John Forbes White of Aberdeen. The 
volume is issued with a substantial and sober luxury 
of paper and print which makes it fit for the library, 
and is illustrated with an etched portrait of Chalmers 
by Rajon, and drawings by Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., 
reproduced on copper as etchings by M. Amand 
Durand. Both the literary and artistic work in this 
little memorial are well done and in unexceptionable 
taste. It will remain, along with the pictures of the 
artist, as a monument to one who was greatly appre- 
ciated by his friends, and who was just rising into 
real celebrity at the time of his lamented death. The 
little book is very interesting to all who care seriously 
about painting, because it gives a true and unaffected 
account of the real struggles and difficulties which 
beset one of the most arduous of human occupations ; 
we do not mean simply money difficulties, but those 
which are inherent in the art itself when it is pursued 
with a resolute aim at excellence. There is a most 
valuable lesson of justice for critics in this biography. 
They have often blamed artists for indolence when 
they did not put much detail into their works. 
Chalmers did not aim at detail, his purposes were 
far more serious ; but as for industry, he could easily 
have covered his canvases with the most minute de- 
tails in half the time that he spent in toiling after 
colour and light. His definite purpose in life was the 
mastery of his art, and he seems to have looked upon 
money as a simple necessity, whilst he did not trouble 
his mind about fame. We learn from this biography 
that he was subject to frequent states of depression, 
especially when he thought that his work was not going 
on well. 

‘Those who only saw him in his sunny moods in society 
were apt to look upon him as an altogether bright, cheerful 
creature, and had no idea of the brooding, struggling exist- 
ence in which much of his life was passed. The want of dis- 
tinct, intellectual purpose, and of resources apart from his 
art, left him very much at the mercy of the dominant feeling 
and the present time ; and when these seemed unfavourable, 
he had not the power of dissevering the future from the pre- 
sent feeling, which helps most men through their periods of 
depression. His strength lay not in his will, but in his in- 
tensity of feeling, and his capacity for enjoyment, and when 
these failed him he was helpless. In one sense he was apt 
to drift through life, for he had not the faculty of looking 
clearly round him or before him, bat was always at the mercy 
of his feelings; but, on the other hand, few men could be 
more consistent, for these guiding feelings were limited, pure 
and strong.’ 

We cannot help thinking that the real misfortune 
of Chalmers’ life lay in the want of a more extended 
intellectual culture, because that could have given 
him a refuge from his painting when painting became a 
torture ; and would, also, have prevented him from 
attaching a foo great importance to artistic success. 
For, after all, so long as a man can earn his living, he 
ought to be able to exist contentedly on the earth 
without being a fine colourist. So long as an artist 
can be happy in his art, the pursuit of it is in harmony 
with the principles of true philosophy, since to be 
happy without hurting others is what all men may 
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legitimately seek in this life; but where is the use of we have heard of his travelling with a party of emi- 
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making ourselves miserable by the pursuit of art? It 
does no good, either to the artist himself, or to any- 
body else ; and the fact is that art is not worth so 
much mental worry and anxiety. Chalmers gave this 
needless excess of care even to portraits. 

‘In one notable instance he had ninety-two sittings, and 
the picture was really finished half-a-dozen times, but never 
quite to the painter’s mind ; for every time it appeared to 
approach an end, something seemed to be wrong, or a 
prospect of something better opened, and in an hour or two 
the whole thing was in a mess, for when once he began to 
alter a picture that was nearly finished, the change spread 
inevitably over the canvass and resulted in a surface of fresh 
paint, upon which the work of detail began anew. One of 
these victims advised his successor to carry off the picture by 
force the moment it seemed to him good enough, an advice 
which, if generally acted on, would have saved Chalmers an 
infinite amount of toil and worry.’ 

‘He rarely kept to the original conception of his picture, 
but was continually being led astray by new ideas, or by 
passages of colour, which were beautiful in themselves, but 
which involved a rearrangement of the whole picture ; and 
then, when the process went on for a while, he lost the fresh 
feeling with which he began the work, grew sick of it, and 
then finished it as a piece of disagreeable task-work, or con- 
signed it to the back room.’ 

Chalmers appears to have had a guileless, and in some 
respects child-like nature, and to have been greatly 
beloved by his friends. He had, as Rajon says of 
him, ua vrai tempérament de peintre, and from our 
limited knowledge of his works we should say that 
he was naturally much more of a colourist than a 
draughtsman. He had a great deal of poetic feeling, 
and was, indeed, a poet expressing himself on canvas 
instead of in verse. We quite understand, and 
heartily sympathise with, the deep grief which his 
untimely end excited in Scotland, and it is a satis- 
faction to us to learn from Mr. Gibson’s biography 
that the publication of the etching from the picture of 
Prayer, in this magazine, gave pleasure to Chalmers 
in the last year of his life. 


WE are grieved to see in the ‘Academy’ the an- 
nouncement that our contributor Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is reported to be ‘ very seriously ill’ in the 
United States. He went as far as Monterey in Cali- 
fornia, and wrote from thence to the Editor of this 
periodical, giving a rather unfavourable account of his 
health, but adding that it was ‘on the mend,’ and that 
he believed he had ‘a distant claim to tan.’ Since then 





grants, and hoped that he had gained strength ; but 
we fear that Mr. Stevenson has too much courage and 
spirit, and too readily undertakes journeys which are 
only suitable for the robust. 


THE Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts is to open on February 3, in the Society’s new 
rooms, which are described as very handsome and 
commodious. The collection of pictures is expected to 
be a good one. In the autumn there is to be an exhi- 
bition of works in Black and White, and pictures by 
the late Scottish Academicians, Bough and Chalmers. 


SEVERAL correspondents have written to the Editor 


“of THE PORTFOLIO about the inscription on the por- 


trait of Wtenbogardus, suggesting that the last word 
is vedit, and not cedit. The Editor has no doubt 
that his correspondents are right, and had he trusted 
his corporeal eye, would certainly have given redzt, for 
that is plainly engraved on the plate itself ; but as the 
learned M. Charles Blanc, who is deux fois Académi- 
cien, said it was cedit, Mr. Hamerton supposed that 
scholars had settled the matter that way, and did not 
venture to oppose them. The new reading, besides 
being better in accordance with the shaping of the 
letter, makes a better verse. A correspondent also 
suggests that M. Charles Blanc made another mistake 
in writing Jremirari, and that the verse ought to be 
read— 
Quem pia mirari plebes, &c. 


But another critic is quite certain that Grotius would 
not have written Zia plebes, and that Jremirari is the 
true reading, the diphthong being only a little defaced. 

Again, about the condemnation of manners, it 
appears that we ought to read that the court was 
obliged to condemn its own manners, and that this 
does not refer to its condemnation of Wtenbogardus. 
Our correspondents are not agreed about the inter- 
pretation of the third line. One says that it means, 
‘broken not only by years, but by the hardship of 
exile ;? another translates it, ‘much tossed about, but 
not so much broken by years.’ 

The best translation is perhaps the following :— 


‘Thus, O Hague, returns thy Wtenbogardus, much tossed 
about, but not so much broken by years, whom the common 
people, whom camps and a court compelled to condemn its 
own manners, were wont to admire.’ 
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ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS, 





XXIV.—PuHiLip HERMOGENES CALDERON, R.A. 
Szbyl. 


ETCHED BY C. O. MURRAY. 


ISITORS to the Paris Exhibition of 1878 will remember two portrait studies by 
V Mr. Calderon entitled Constance and Margaret, delightful for their good taste and 
for a modest unconsciousness of beauty, as remote as possible from the exhibition of female 
charms so common in beauty pictures in general. Szdy/ is a picture of the same class which 
here speaks for itself through the medium of Mr. Murray’s etching. The expression of the 
face is the happiest combination of innocence with intelligence, and we may excusably 
imagine that we detect latent possibilities of gentle and true affection. Painting and poetry 
are so nearly related that they often unintentionally coincide. Mr. Calderon may not have 
been thinking of Byron’s ‘Ianthe’ when he painted Szdy/, yet the picture answers to the 
lines :-— 

‘Ah! may’st thou ever be what now thou art, 
Nor unbeseem the promise of thy spring, 
As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
Love’s image upon earth without his wing, 
And guileless beyond Hope’s imagining !’ 


Mr. Calderon is so generally known to all who take an interest in the fine arts that 
it is scarcely necessary to give a list of his pictures. A biographical notice of Mr. Calderon, 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, appeared in the first volume of the PORTFOLIO (page 99). As that 
volume may not be in the possession of many of our present subscribers, we recapitulate the 
most important points. 

Mr. Calderon was born at Poitiers in 1833, and is the son of the Rev. Don Juan 
Calderon, who was a native of La Mancha, and a descendant of the illustrious Spanish 
dramatist. He studied art first at Leigh’s in Newman Street in 1850, after which he went 
to Paris and studied at Picot’s a¢e/ier in the two following years, but in the autumn of 1852 
Mr. Calderon returned to Leigh’s and worked there somewhat irregularly for two years 
longer, ‘painting chiefly in the evening, and in the daytime copying Paul Veronese and 
Rubens in the National Gallery. Here a light of good counsel was, by accident, turned 
upon him.’ 

An old French gentleman of the name of Montfort, seeing Calderon flourishing his brush 
about, took him in hand, and showed him how every touch of paint ought to have its raison 
d@’étre, how it should be soft in one place, hard in another, never more than one if one will 
do, and that of a definite shape. Mr.°Calderon remembers this excellent advice to the present 
day, and acts upon it. His system of painting is in some respects peculiar to himself, and 
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has been fully explained in our ‘Technical Notes’ (1875, page 16), from which the following 
paragraph is reprinted :— 


‘I now come to Mr. Calderon’s practice, that is, to his way of dealing with all these materials, and to 
this I invite the reader’s especial attention, for few artists have so consistently aimed at an important quality 
which Rubens appreciated, namely, freshness of touch. First, he composes the picture mentally, and when 
the composition is well fixed in his mind he puts it on the canvas in colour, and without models, using solid 
pigments until the picture looks very much as he intends it to look ultimately, and all the figures play their 
parts to the satisfaction of the inventor. At this stage, however, the picture is not yet in full effect, nor so 
completely realised in detail, as its author intends it to be. The colours having dried, Mr. Calderon now, 
for the first time, has models, and avails himself of them for reference as he paints the picture over again 
upon the first painting, bit by bit, a face here, an arm there, and so on. And now we come to the most 
essential principle of his practice. Each part is painted solidly and at once. If the artist is not pleased 
with it he removes it entirely and begins again. Sometimes in this way a head will be painted twelve times, 
but the eleven attempts before the final satisfactory one have been entirely scraped out, and what the public 
sees is always one decided piece of straightforward painting.’ 


By this process Mr. Calderon secures his two important elements of art, mental con- 
ception and a sufficiency of natural truth, The immediate removal of unsatisfactory work, 
before it has time to dry, has the good effect of ensuring freshness in that which is allowed 
to stand. It is one of the great conveniences of oil-painting that it permits this. 

A long list of Mr. Calderon’s pictures is given in his biography in ‘Men of the Time.’ 
The most important of them are well remembered by the public. His election as a Royal 
Academician is sufficient evidence of the estimation in which he is held by his brother-artists 
in England, whilst medals won at Universal Exhibitions in Paris and Vienna prove that he 
is scarcely less appreciated on the Continent. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Il1.—Great Saint Mary's Church. Clare Hall. Pembroke College. 
The Great Court of Trinity College. 


HE Church of St. Mary the Great, of which the chancel and tower were shown in 
= our last illustration, demands a more detailed consideration than we were enabled to 
give to it when describing the Market-place. It is not only the largest, but on many grounds 
the most interesting church in Cambridge. Though completed at a time when medieval 
architecture was declining, and though we see it now in a somewhat mutilated condition— 
without the south porch, without the vestry that once stood on the south side of the chancel, 
and without the tracery that once filled the windows of the aisles, it is still a dignified 
building. To members of the University it is hallowed by associations that go far to efface any 
architectural shortcomings ; but the most indifferent observer could hardly fail to admire the 
lofty nave, admirably lighted by the twenty windows of the clerestory, and still preserving 
its ancient roof of carved oak; or to acknowledge that the tower, though inferior in 
beauty to that of the sister church at Oxford, is yet massive and well-proportioned. 

The first connexion of the church with the University is lost in that obscurity which 
necessarily hangs over events separated from our own times by five or six centuries. In all 
probability it was an arrangement dictated, in the first instance, by convenience, and subse- 
quently maintained by respect for ancient usage. And, when we find secular ceremonies 
habitually held in St. Mary’s, we must remember that the peculiar respect ‘with which 
churches are now regarded is a sentiment wholly of modern growth. Throughout the 
Middle Ages cathedrals and churches, being the largest buildings in the towns, were used 
for all purposes for which a large covered space was required. The altar alone was 
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regarded as a sacred spot which might not be profaned by unconsecrated hands, and the 
neighbourhood of which was an inviolable sanctuary. In many cases the formal ceremony 
of consecration did not extend beyond the slab on which Mass was celebrated ; and this, 
made of some material more precious than the table of which it formed a part, was often 
consecrated by the Pope or Bishop at a distance. Gradually the sacred character of the 
altar extended to the part of the church in which it stood, and the chancel was fenced off 
by a screen or railing, as a place more holy than the rest of the church; but the naves 
were still used for secular purposes until the Reformation, and in many cases down to the 
days of Archbishop Laud. This medieval sentiment lasted in Cambridge longer than else- 
where. College chapels were used for meetings, acts, disputations, lectures, and even for 
dramatic performances, quite to the end of the seventeenth century. A survival of this 
custom subsists to the present day in certain colleges, where declamations, no matter on 
what subject, are delivered in the chapel. The most remarkable instance of what now-a- 
days would be regarded as frightful profanity, but which evidently conveyed no such idea to 
our forefathers, is the reception of Queen Elizabeth at King’s College, where the Society 
had no large apartment at their disposal except the chapel. They therefore turned the 
nave, or anti-chapel, into a hall of audience; and there, on the evening of Sunday, 6th 
August, 1564, after service, performed before Her Majesty a play by Plautus in the original 
Latin! An additional justification of this treatment of college chapels is to be found in the 
fact, that in the case of many of them there is no evidence that they were ever consecrated, 
even so far as the altar was concerned. A license, permitting the more solemn offices of 
religion to be performed within their walls, was obtained from the Bishop of the diocese, 
and sometimes even from the Pope; but this was not considered to preclude the use of 
them for secular purposes. The introduction of the contrary sentiment is seen in the 
language of the formal Act of Consecration of those erected in later times, in which it is 
usual to specify the intention of the college to ‘separate the building for ever from all 
common and profane uses.’ 

There is evidence that St. Mary’s was in existence so early as 1204, when King John 
granted it to Thomas de Chimeleye; and in the last quarter of that century we find it 
already used by the University as their ordinary place of assemblage, and its bells rung to 
call the members together, for which purpose those of St. Benedict’s were also employed 
on extraordinary occasions. In 1290 it was burnt, with several of the surrounding houses, 
the catastrophe being ascribed, as usual at that period, to the malice of the Jews. It did 
not, however, take long to place it in such a state of repair that it could again be used for 
service, for in 1303 the first notice of regular University sermons occurs. It was, however, 
either rebuilt or extensively repaired soon afterwards, for ‘the building of St. Mary’s Church’ 
was proceeding in 1315, and the altar was consecrated afresh in 1351. In 1342 Edward III. 
gave the advowson to his foundation of King’s Hall, whence it passed to Trinity College, 
the present patrons. Three different bodies are therefore interested in the church: the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity, the Parish, and the University;.a divided, and sometimes 
conflicting authority, which has occasionally been productive of no small amount of discord. 
Towards the end of the century the old church had become so much decayed, and was so 
incommodious, that the University undertook to rebuild it, little thinking of the length of 
time the work would take, the sum it would cost, or the difficulty of obtaining funds. ‘All 
Church work,’ says Fuller, ‘is slow; the mention of St. Mary’s mindeth me of Church work 
indeed, so long was it from the founding to the finishing thereof.’ 

Dr. Caius relates, in his ‘History of the University,’ that the first stone of the new 
church was laid in 1478, and that it took forty-one years to build, having been completed 
in 1519. This statement probably applies to the present nave, for we find from the ‘ Proctors’ 
Accounts’ that the University continued to use some part of the church— probably the 
chancel—for service. This must have been of considerable size, for John Alcock, Bishop of 
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Ely, preached before the University there in 1488. It is recorded that the discourse was 
“good and persuasive’ (bonum et blandum sermonem), and that it lasted from one o’clock 
to half past three, a precedent which has happily not been followed by the Bishop’s successors 
in that pulpit. Congregations and Commencements were held during the rebuilding in the 
churches of the Austin and Grey Friars. The first stone of the tower was laid on Monday 
the 16th of May, 1491, at a quarter to seven o'clock in the evening. ‘Would that some 
kind friend would finish it!’ is the aspiration of Dr. Caius, in recording the tardy completion 
of the nave; but though the worthy doctor lived for fifty-four years after that time, he left 
the tower still not more than half built. The tale of its slow and halting progress is curious 
and instructive. In 1515 it had not risen as high as the roof of the nave, and was thatched 
with sedge. The bells, however, were then hung up in it. The parish books show that it 
advanced slowly after this date; and in 1536 the great west window, a noble specimen of 
Perpendicular architecture, was glazed. In 1544 one ‘Father Rotheram’ was paid fourpence 
‘for viewing the steeple.’ He was probably an architect, and the result of his inspection 
was a fresh outburst of building activity in the following year, with materials from the 
dissolved monasteries, whose churches were eagerly seized upon and used as quarries. We 
meet with payments for ‘stone at ye Black Friers, ‘20 lodes of slate from the late Austen 
Fryers, ‘two lodes of lyme from the late White Fryers, and the like. In 1576 the west 
porch—an elegant composition in the Cinque-cento style, which was unfortunately replaced 
in 1850 by the present meaningless door from a design by Sir G. G. Scott—was erected, 
chiefly through the munificence of Sir Walter Mildmay, founder of Emmanuel College, who 
contributed towards it twenty tons of freestone, taken probably from some of the Dominican 
buildings. At about this time it was contemplated to complete the tower by a spire eighty 
feet high, to be built out of the materials of Thorney Abbey in Huntingdonshire, and stone 
contributed by Sir Walter Mildmay from the oolite quarries at King’s Cliffe in Northampton- 
shire. For some unknown, and much to be regretted, cause, this design was abandoned. 
The work which had been so tediously prolonged was now drawing to a close at last. In 
1593 the parish authorities, weary of the long delay, took the matter into their own hands, 
and agreed to finish the building of the steeple. This they accomplished in 1596, when the 
bells ‘were all runge oute and never afore.’ Twelve years later, in 1608, the tower was finally 
completed by the addition of the cresting, and of the stone balls surmounting the towers, 
as shown in Loggan’s print. This was the work of Robert Grumbold, master-mason of 
Clare. Hall, and to whose taste part, at least, of the design of that College is due. The 
cresting has long since disappeared, but the balls remained until 1842, when, by the 
ill-advised zeal of some hot-headed members of the Camden Society, they were thrown 
down. They were not in themselves beautiful, but they served to mark the interesting 
historical fact that the tower, begun, as we have seen, when Gothic architecture was a living 
style, had not been completed until that now Jacobean was in fashion, and on that account 
were well worthy of preservation. 

During the building of the church, and during the longer period of one hundred and 
seventeen years that elapsed from the foundation to the completion of the tower, the 
University had made great exertions and sacrifices to obtain funds. Dr. Caius records that 
795/. 2s. 1d. was raised by subscription. Among the subscribers were the Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards King Richard the Third; King Henry the Seventh, and his mother, the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby; Dr. Barrow, Chancellor of the Household to 
King Richard the Third, who gave 240/. for the roof and windows; John Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely; thirty priors and abbots of. religious houses throughout England, and several 
bishops. The smaller sums given vary from ten pounds to one shilling. The University 
contributed, between 1478 and 15109, the large sum of 555/. 2s. 1d., equal to at least 5000/. at 
the present day. In order to obtain funds the University had been obliged te have recourse 
to the extraordinary expedient of sending the Proctors on a journey round the country to 
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collect money. They were absent for twenty days. The letters that they carried were composed 
by Roger Skelton, Poet Laureate, in terms, we may suppose, of moving supplication. Unfor- 
tunately none of these compositions have been preserved. This was at the beginning of the 
work. Subsequently the usual means of obtaining money were resorted to. The affluent were 
besieged with begging-letters: and collections were made at the public Commencements, and 
in the different colleges. James Tabor, Registrar of the University in 1600, records: 


‘The steeple was not finished when I came to Cambridge, but was covered with Thacke, and then 
Mr. Pooley Apothecary first, and after him John Warren, undertooke the worke, and had collections in the 
several Colledges. I well remember in Bennett Coll. where I was first Pentioner, as Pentioners we all gave 
at the first collection 2s a peece, Fellows ros a peece, and Scholars of the house 18d a peece, Fellow 
Commoners 55 a peece, or more as their Tutors thought fitting. And so a second collection when that 
would not serve ; and these two contributions with money usually gathered of strangers at Commencements, 
could not be lesse than about £800 or £1000.’ 


The completion of the Tower was, unfortunately, signalised by the death of John Warren. 
The occurrence is commemorated by tke following curious epitaph in the church: 





A speaking stone Stones should not speake 
Reason may chaunce to blame ; Before their Builder die. 
But did it knowe For here John Warren 
Those ashes here do lie Sleeps among the dead 
Which brought the Stones Who with the Church 
That hid the Steeple’s shame, His own Life finished. 
It would affirm 
There were no Reason why Anno Domini 1608. Dec. 17. 


As our business is with the church as connected with the University rather than as an 
ecclesiastical structure, we will pass over the curious accounts that have been preserved of 
the splendid rood-loft completed in 1523, only to be destroyed by order of Archbishop 
Parker in 1564; of the putting up and pulling down of altars according as Mary or 
Elizabeth occupied the throne; of the ‘wiping’ of ‘ymages’ out of the windows; and of 
the sums realised by the sale of vestments and furniture.* The first gallery for the accom- 
modation of the University authorities was set up in 1610, for the use of the Doctors. At 
that time the Bachelors and Scholars all stood, under pain of paying a fine of 3s. 4d. apiece if 
adult ; if not, of being ‘openly corrected in the comon scholes with the rodde:’ and it was 
the privilege of those who had taken superior degrees to listen to the sermons with their 
heads covered. To this day in St. Mary’s it is customary to listen to the ‘bidding prayer’ 
standing, and not to kneel when the Lord’s Prayer is said after it, but only to cover the 
face with a hat or cap. The following curious picture of the condition of the church, and 
of the use to which it was put by the University, is extracted from a statement forwarded 
to Archbishop Laud in 1636: 


‘St. Mary’s Church at every great Commencement is made a Theater, and the Prevaricatour’s 
Stage, wherein ‘he Acts and setts forth his prophane and scurilous jests besides diverse other abuses 
and disorders then suffered in that place. All the year after a parte cf it is made a Lumber House 
for y* Materials of y* Scaffolds, for Bookbinders’ dry Fats, for aumerit Cupboards, and such like 
implements, which they know not readily where else to put. The West windows are half blinded up 
with a Cobler’s and a Bookbinder’s Shop. At the East end are Incroachments made by diverse 
Houses, and the Vestry is lately unleaded (they say) with purpose to let it ruine or to pull it down. 
The Seats many of them are lately cooped up high with wainscot.’ 

‘The Service Pulpit is sett up in the midst, a good distance below the Chauncell, and looks full 
to the Belfrie, so that all Service, second Service and all, (if any be) is there and -performed that way. 

‘The Service there (which is done by Trin. Coll.) is commonly posted over and cut short at y* 
pleasure of him that is sent thither to read it. 


* I must acknowledge my obligations to’ Messrs. Sanders and Venables’ ‘ Historical and Architectural 
Notes on Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge? Cam. Antiq. Soc. Octavo Publications, No. X. 
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‘When the University comes in for the Sermon the chancell (the higher part of it) is filled with 
boyes and Townsmen, and otherwhiles (thereafter as the Preacher is) with Zownswomen also, all in 
a rude heap betwixt y® Doctors and y* Altar. In y* Bodie of the church Men, Women, and 
Scholers thrust together promiscuously, but in y* place onely before y* Pulpit, which they call ye Cock 
Pitt, and which they leave somewhat free for masters to sitt in. The rest of y* churche is taken up 
by the Townsmen of y* Parrishe and their families, which is one reason among others that many 
Scholers pretend for not coming to this churche. Tradesmen and prentices will be covered when the 
University is bare.’ 


It had been customary, from the earliest times, to fit up St. Mary’s Church for the 
ceremonies usual at degrees with temporary galleries and platforms, the extent and number 
of which depended on the importance of the ceremony. At Queen Elizabeth’s visit the 
stage extended from the tower-arch to the chancel. We shall attempt, on a future 
occasion, to describe the curious system by which every candidate for a degree was obliged 
to keep one or more ‘acts’ and ‘opponencies ;’ that is, to maintain a thesis of his own, or 
to controvert one propounded by another. Besides these ‘acts’ at the great Commencement 
the University deliberately appointed a person to the office of Prevaricator, or Varier. He 
was expected to ‘vary’ the questions proposed, to set thern in a ludicrous light, and in the 
course of his speech to allude to topics of the day, and even to indulge in personalities. 
He usually spoke in Latin, but English verse might occasionally be introduced; and when 
another form of buffoonery, called a ‘ Musick Speech,’ was allowed, it was wholly in English. 
Such a ‘chartered libertine’ as this might easily make himself intolerable. Even the most 
famous of the ‘Musick Speeches, that spoken by Dr. Roger Long, afterwards Master of 
Pembroke, in 1714, is a strange composition for a learned body to have listened to on a 
solemn public occasion, and there are some lines in it too gross for quotation. The Com- 
mencement on this occasion was attended by Thoresby, the well-known antiquary. He 
records in his diary that ‘the Prevaricator’s speech was smart and ingenious, attended with 
yolleys of hurras: the vocal music, &c. was curious,’ The whole ceremony occupied seven 
or eight hours, The following extract will give an idea of Dr. Long’s humour. At a 
previous Commencement the conduct of the ladies had been thought indecorous, and in 
consequence they were condemned to sit in the chancel as a punishment: 


‘The humble Petition of the Ladies, who are all ready to be eaten up with the Spleen, 
To think they are to be lock’d up in the Chancel, where they can neither see nor be seen ; 
But must sit i’ the Dumps by themselves all stew’d and pent up, 

And can only peep through the Lattice like so many Chickens in a Coop; 
Whereas last Commencement the Ladies had a Gallery provided near enough 
To see the Heads sleep, and the Fellow-Commoners take Snuff. 

’Tis true for every Particular how ’twas order’d then we can’t so certainly know, 
Because none of us can remember so long as Sixteen Years ago ; 

Yet we believe they were more civil to the Ladies then, and good Reason why, 
For if we all stay’d at home your Commencement wou’dn’t be worth a Fly: 
For at Oxford last Year this is certainly Matter of Fact, 

That the Sight of the Ladies and the Music made the best Part of their Act. 
Now you should consider some of us have been at a very great Expence 

To rig our selves out, in order to see the Doctors commence : 

We've been forc’d with our Manteau-makers to hold many a Consultation, 

To know whether Mourning or Colours wou’d be most like to be in Fashion : 
We’ve sent to Town to know what Kind of Heads and Ruffles the Ladies wore, 
And have rais’d the Price of Whalebone higher than ’twas before ; 

We've got Intelligence from Church, the Park, the Front-box and the Ring, 
And to grace S¢. Mary’s now wou’dn’t make our Cloaths up in the Spring, 

In Flounces and Furbelows many Experiments have been try’d, 

And many an old Gown and Petticoat new scour’d and dy’d. 

Some of us for these three Months have scarce been able to rest, 

For studying what sort of Complexion wou’d become us best ; 
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And several of us have almost pinch’d our selves to Death with going straight lac’d, 
That we might look fuller in the Chest, and more slender in the Waste. 

And isn’t it now intolerable after all this Pains and Cost, 

To be coop’d up out of Sight, and have all our Finery lost ?’ 


The convenience of these stages for the accommodation of a large assemblage probably 
led to the erection of the side-galleries in 1735, in consequence of a legacy from the muni- 
ficent Mr. William Worts. At the same time the University rearranged the central. space 
called in a former extract ‘the Cock-Pit,’ and down to a few years ago ‘the Pit,’ where 
the Masters of Arts sat on benches placed sideways. At the west entrance of this enclosure, 
right in the centre of the church, a gigantic pulpit was erected, with. reading-desk and 
clerk’s desk to match—a portentous mass of woodwork, so lofty that the preacher stood 
nearly on the same level as the occupants of the galleries. It was octagonal in form, like 
tthe lower stage of a pagoda; and it was ascended by an internal staircase, an arrangement 
that produced a most ludicrous effect, for the preacher, solemnly conducted by one of the 
Esquire Bedells to the foot of the towering structure, disappeared for a few moments, and 
then was seen slowly emerging at the top, head foremost. At this time the chancel was 
separated from the nave by what Cole calls ‘a beautiful and lofty Screen, with a Canopy 
and Spire Work, which had been set up in 1640. Within this the Heads, Doctors, and 
other University dignitaries, were seated on stalls, arranged in two rows along the north 
and south walls, as at present. But, about 1757, these great persons had apparently 
become discontented with what they regarded as an inferior position, and, as Cole records : 


‘ By the advice and contrivance of my worthy friend James Burrough, late one of y* Esquier Bedels, 
and now Master of Gonville and Caius College, the Chancel is quite altered, and y* Church appears 
to much less advantage than it used to look; for the Stalls and Fine Screen are taken down in the 
Chancell, and a Gallery built with an arched top of Wainscot, highly ornamented indeed with Mosaic 
carving, but very absurd in the design: both as the Doctors who sit there are generally old mem 
sometimes goutified, and not well able to get upstairs, and also are made to turn their backs on the 
Altar, which is not so decent, especially in an University.’ 


This wonderful gallery, officially termed ‘the Throne’ or the ‘ Doctors’ Gallery,’ but by 
a rather profane, and very silly, pun, always spoken of familiarly as ‘ Golgotha, was a large 
room. It occupied the whole width, and about half the length, of the chancel, and wag 
fitted with seats rising in tiers one above the other. The back was formed of large panels 
of oak. The Vice-Chancellor sat in a capacious arm-chair in the centre of the front row. 
It should be mentioned that the tower-arch also was blocked by the organ, which had a 
gallery in front of it. This latter affected to be of stone and in ‘the Gothic style, but was 
really of plaster. When a popular preacher occupied the pulpit, and the church was quite 
full, it must be admitted that the effect was good, and members of the University could see 
and hear exceedingly well. But those who had planned the arrangement had forgotten, or 
did not care to remember, that a church is built for other purposes than to hear sermons 
in, and Archdeacon Hare did not speak too strongly when he called St. Mary’s ‘an ex- 
ample of the world turned topsy-turvy.. However, when the present energetic Vicar, the 
Rev. H. R. Luard, undertook to get ‘Golgotha’ and its accompaniments removed, he en- 
countered much vexatious opposition from all parties interested in the church. The old 
difficulties in obtaining funds were renewed. It took ten years to get 3300/. together; and 
the present excellent and decorous arrangements were not completed until 1864. 

In speaking of the completion of the tower of St. Mary’s Clare Hall was mentioned, 
This beautiful college, which more than any other in the University, has the appearance of 
having been built at one time, was really the work of more than two centuries. The west 
side of the quadrangle was begun in 1638, after a furious controversy with: its powerful 
neighbour, King’s. College, respecting its position, for it had previously stood close to, the 
street, in a line with the east end of the existing chapel. The west and south sides were 
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finished in 1642. Soon afterwards the work was interrupted by the Civil War. After the 
Restoration the south side was begun, and finished in 1669. The north side was built be- 
tween 1683 and 1689; the north half of the west side between 1705 and 1715; and the 
chapel between 1763 and 1769. Our illustration shows the gate of entrance in the east 























GATE OF ENTRANCE, CLARE COLLEGE, AS SEEN FROM 
THE INTERIOR OF THE COURT. 


of this college on a future occasion. 


front, as seen from the interior of the Court. The 
style of the.earlier portions is transitional between 
the Elizabethan and the Renaissance ; and in the 
buildings erected subsequently, though the classical 
fashions of a later time are apparent, the earlier 
style has been so skilfully followed that the har- 
mony of the general effect is not disturbed. 
Clare Hall was founded originally in 1325, and 
refounded in 1335 by Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady 
de Clare. The first half of the same century wit- 
nessed the foundation of two other colleges—King’s 
Hall, founded by Edward the Third in 1337; and 
Pembroke Hall, founded by Marie de St. Paul in 
1348. She was daughter of Guy de Chatillon, 
Comte de St. Paul in France; and married Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who is said to have 
been killed in a tournament on his wedding-day. 
King’s Hall was afterwards developed into Trinity 
College by Henry the Eighth. Some small edu- 
cational establishments in the neighbourhood were 
annexed, the site more than doubled in extent, and 
the name changed; but the last Master of King’s 
Hall, Dr. John Redman, became the first Master 
of Trinity College, so that it clearly was Henry’s 


' intention to carry on the foundation of his prede- 


cessor, largely extended and enriched. The Great 
Court, due to the taste of Dr. Thomas Nevile, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, is shown 
in our etching. We shall recur to the history 


These noble and royal founders have been happily 


commemorated by Gray in his Installation Ode :— 


‘Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 
And sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 
That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare, 
And Anjou’s heroine, and the paler rose 
The rival of her crown and of her woes, 
And either Henry there, 
The murder’d saint, and the majestic lord, 
That broke the bonds of Rome.’ 


_ It was in Pembroke that Gray himself resided from 1756 till his death in 1770, He 
had previously lived at Peterhouse, where he had been made the victim of a practical joke. 
He was very much afraid of fire, and had been careful to provide himself with a rope- 


ladder of the proper length to reach from his window to the ground. 


Some young men 


who lived on the same staircase raised an alarm of fire one night. Gray hastily attached 
his ladder, and descended; not, however, on to the ground, but into a water-butt that his 
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mischievous young friends had placed to receive him. ‘I left my lodgings,’ he writes to 
Wharton, ‘because the rooms were noisy, and the people of the house uncivil; this is all 
I would chuse to have said about it. At that time Dr. Long was Master of Pembroke, 
and he and the Fellows received the fugitive poet, with as much deference, he says, as it 
he had been Mary de Valence in person. Little now remains of the college of his day; 














ORIEL WINDOW OF THE LODGE, PEMBROKE COLLEGE, NOW DESTROYED, FROM THE GARDEN. 


the old lodge, the old hall, and the south side of the quadrangle, have all been pulled down 
within the last few years. We forbear to express an opinion on a proceeding that has 
already excited many recriminations, but confine ourselves with perpetuating, as far as we 
can, the beautiful oriel of the old lodge, with its quaint garden. The chapel, on the left 
of the picture, was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, nephew of Dr. Matthew Wren, who 
built it as a thank-offering to God for his deliverance from the Tower in 1659, after an im- 
prisonment of eighteen years. 
J. W. CLARK. 
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VARALLO AND HER PAINTER. 


EW modern shrines of pilgrimage are as beautiful in situation, or as full of interest, as 
E the Lombard Sanctuary at Varallo.. In the heart of those Italian valleys which cluster 
round the southern slopes of Monte Rosa, and bring their luxuriant vegetation to the very edge 
of the glacier, this ancient city stands at the meeting of the Sesia and Mastalone torrents. 
Val Sesia, which, lower down, spreads its broad and fertile plains far away to Novara, is here 
a narrow Alpine valley, and lofty mountain-ridges, clad with forests of chestnut-trees, close in 
the sunny basin where Varallo basks among her vineyards and gardens. Immediately above, 
radiant with exquisitely tinted foliage, and crowned with the spires and towers of its chapels, 
is the Sacro Monte which has made her famous. 

Two routes are open to, the traveller who would reach Varallo from the Jralian lakes. 
He can either start from Arona and take the carriage- -road along Val. Sesia, passing through 
a rich tract of country and’ several picturesque market- -towns, one of ‘which; Romagnano, is 
celebrated as the scene of Bayard’s death, or’ else cross over the easy “Pass of the. Colma from 
the lake of Orta. This last is one of the pleasantest excursions in the whole lake district. A 
mule-track leads from the banks of the lake, whose blue waters and glittering villages are 
seen for many a mile below, through a forest‘of giant chestnut- trees. From the midst of these 
the traveller passes out on to a heathery knoll, commanding a view of azure lakes and plains on 
one side, and on the other of the Val Sesian mountains and Monte Rosa, lifting all her bright 
peaks into the skies. Equally inviting is the descent into the valley, where the path winds 
through more chestnut-groves and park-like glades of soft turf, fragrant with narcissus, and 
columbine, and wild lilies, which spring up at every step in the grass. But whichever road the 
traveller takes, long before he reaches Varallo the chiming of musical bells in the distance will 
warn him that he is approaching the sacred city—Varallo of the many churches. In this 
remote and secluded situation Varallc remained long unknown to the tourist, and to this day 
retains many of her original characteristics. Churches and monasteries are still numerous ; 
Frati Minori in brown serge and knotted girdles meet us frequently in the streets. The 
principal inn, ‘lAlbergo d'Italia, a square low building, with a large central court surrounded 
by galleries, was formerly a convent of Ursuline nuns; and at every turn along the wayside 
white-walled chapels rear their graceful arcades and lend the soft-tints of half-effaced frescoes 
to blend harmoniously with the rich verdure of the woods.. 

The narrow streets, for the most part, still retain’ their wooden roofs and frescoed walls ; 
and, on a fair day, when the women of the different valleys—a race remarkable for their finely- 
cut features and erect carriage—are. moving to and fro, bearing their conical baskets, and 
dressed in all the gay variety of their.native costumes, it-is hard.to imagine a prettier sight. 
The Sacro Monte, or Nuova Gerusalemme, as the peasants still call their holy mountain, owes 
its origin to a Franciscan’ monk, Bernardino del ‘Catto; who, inthe year: 1493, ori His return 
from Palestine, conceived the-idea of erecting a chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in exact imitation 
of that at Jerusalem on the granite mountain overhanging Varallo:’ A wealthy Milanese noble 
of the Scarognini family entered warmly into the scheme, and-at his expensé the chapel was 
built, with an adjoining convent, where the founder’took up his’ abode: Gradually the original 
design became. extended—chapel: after chapel: was ‘raised,’ in each :of ‘which some ‘mystery’ 
of the life of Christ was represented in groups of terra-cotta figures; surrounded, by- frescges. 
In: the sixteenth century San Carlo Borromeo added other chapels, and by his patronage 
brought crowds of pilgrims to visit the sanctuary, which increased yearly in wealth and 
importance, until the close of the last century, when the fashion of pilgrimages fell into disuse. 

At the chief festivals of the Church, however, especially at Easter and at the Assumption, 
Varallo is crowded with pilgrims from all parts of North Italy; and of late years the Sacro 
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Monte can boast at least one illustrious visitor in the person of Silvio Pellico, who celebrates 


Varallo in his poems: 
*O Santuari, abbiatevi il mio canto, 


Io ne’ delubri di Varallo ho pianto.’ 


But besides the beauty of her situation and the curious nature of her sanctuary, Varallo 
has other and stronger claims on our attention. Her churches and chapels contain works of 
art that will always attract strangers; and it was the rare fortune of Bernardino’s Sacro Mente 
that exactly when he began his New Jerusalem a native artist of real genius grew up to 
decorate its walls with something better than mere daubs of paint. This man was Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, a painter, whose lot it has been to be extolled above his merits by his contemporaries, 
and almost entirely forgotten by succeeding generations. 

Unfortunately for his fame in the present day, the pictures which bear his name in public 
galleries, whether at Paris, at Turin, or Milan, are generally very inferior in merit ; and in order 
to form a just idea of his genius it is necessary to explore the cities and villages of the remote 
mountain region where he was born and where he spent most of his life. 

At Valduggia, a village on the Strona, one of the numerous mountain torrents that flow 
into the Sesia, Gaudenzio Ferrari was born, in the year 1484. He received his first instructions 
from Giovenone of Vercelli, an inferior artist, who appears to have felt that his chief title to 
fame lay in the fact that Gaudenzio had been his pupil, since he signed his works ‘ Feronimo 
Fuvenonis maestro de Gaudentius.’ With him Gaudenzio came to Varallo, and at the age of 
fourteen is said to have painted a Pieta, which is still shown in a corridor of the Franciscan 
convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie, at the foot of the Sacro Monte. Five years later he was 
employed to adorn the Chapel of the Pieta on the sanctuary-hill; and the frescoes of the 
Maries, although much injured, are striking proofs of his vigorous manner at this early age. 

Before that time, however, the young painter had studied at Milan in the school founded 
by Lionardo, where he had, it is said, received instruction from the great master himself and 
from his pupil Luini. About 1500 he left Varallo to take a longer journey, and, prompted 
by some reason unknown to us, went to Perugia to work in Perugino’s bottega. Here it was 
that he first met Raphael, whose example and friendship were to exert so great an influence 
on all his subsequent career. 

It is easy to understand how the personal fascination as well as the marvellous powers of 
Raphael would attract Gaudenzio, and on his part Raphael’s sunny nature found a pleasant com- 
panion in the young Val Sesian, who is described by those who knew him as singularly noble 
and pleasing in appearance, with auburn hair, regular features, and gay and lively manners. 
To this graceful presence, and happy disposition, he united the most varied accomplishments. 
His scholar Lomazzo tells us that he was learned as a philosopher and mathematician, that he 
was both a musician and a poet: played excellently on the lute and lyre, and delighted all 
men by his musical and poetic improvisations. Something of the many-sidedness of Lionardo 
seems to have descended on this his pupil; and it is not surprising to, learn that he won the 
love of Raphael. A strong friendship’sprang up~ between the two artists, and after working 
under Raphael in the churches of Perugia, he followed him to Rome, in 1508, and became 
his assistant when ‘he painted the Stanze of the Vatican. 

_ But noteven the charm of Raphael’s presence, and the new spheres of work which 
Rome offered, could make Gaudenzio forget his home, and before many years, we find him 
back at Varallo, engaged on the decoration of the Franciscan Church, Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, with which the founders’ of the Sacro Monte now entrusted him. In the side-chapel 
of this church, either at this time, or if the date 1507, inscribed on the fresco, be correct, 
at an earlier visit, he painted a group of scenes from the Childhood of Christ, which are 
among | his. happiest efforts. There is a pureness and grace in the composition which reminds 
us how lately he had been with | Raphael, and the subject of Christ among the Doctors is 
especially worthy of notice. The Child stands on a flight of steps, and in this raised position 
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is preaching to.the aged Rabbis, whose faces exhibit all the different phases of wonder, per- 
plexity, conviction, and delight. But Gaudenzio’s most important work in Santa Maria delle 
Grazie is the Life of Christ, which he painted, in twenty-one compartments, on a screen of 
solid wall, which divides the nave from the choir. Attention is at once drawn to the large 
central compartment of the Crucifixion, a scene which Gaudenzio frequently repeated elsewhere 
on the same large scale, with most of the same accessories. On this he lavished all the wealth 
of his powerful imagination. His aim appears to have been to heighten the solemnity of the 
scene by the aid of outward pomp, and in his hands the greatest of Christian mysteries becomes 
a splendid pageant. Knights in full sixteenth-century costume, horsemen and soldiers in coats 
of mail, with trappings and armour embossed in gold, crowd the scene and press round the 
group of sorrowing disciples, who stand close under the cross, Magdalen kneeling with 
passionately outstretched arms, and the Virgin, who has fainted in the arms of St. John, and 
the other women... It is the moment when Christ has breathed his last. A hush of expectation 
seems to have fallen on the spectators, and every face is turned to the dead form which hangs 
on the cross, asking in mute surprise the question, ‘Who is this?’ In the background are 
the towers of Jerusalem, and above, angels—in every variety of attitude, hover round the cross, 
contemplating the wondrous scene, and giving vent to their anguish in passionate gestures. One 
of them receives the soul of the penitent thief, a tiny, kneeling figure, with folded hands, on 
a corporal,.while a harpy fastens his claws on the impenitent thief, ready to carry off his soul. 

The whole displays a surprising prodigality of power, an exuberant richness of fancy, 
without the control and reserve necessary to produce a perfect work. What, perhaps, strikes 
an attentive observer most forcibly is the intensity of feeling in the faces and gestures of the 
chief actors in the scene and in the surrounding angels. This power of expression -is a 
remarkable feature in all Gaudenzio’s creations. No one can better represent the varied shades 
of emotion, whether of joy or grief, which are visible on the human countenance; and although 
we see an occasional tendency to exaggeration, it must be acknowledged that in dramatic 
conception he rivals the greatest masters. 

The smaller compartments abound in novel incidents and graceful fancies. Many are the 
reminiscences of. Raphael that we notice, and which show how much more Gaudenzio had 
adopted his style than that of his earlier master, Lionardo. Perhaps the most pleasing is the 
Flight into Egypt, where the Virgin rides the angel-guided ass with a rare grace, and feathery 
palm-branches wave in the background. Gaudenzio has introduced his own portrait, with that 
of his friend Pellegrino da Modena, who had followed him to Varallo from Rome, among the 
groups of spectators in front of the Crucifixion. Both wear the pilgrim’s garb, with scallop 
and staff, and in Gaudenzio’s portrait we recognise the auburn hair, short curled beard, and 
aquiline nose which Lomazzo describes. On the spaces between the arches which support 
the wall are medallions bearing heads of St. Francis and St. Bernard, and between them we 
read the following inscription :— 


‘1513. Gaudentius Ferrarius Vallis Siccide pinxit 
Hoc opus. Impensis Populi Varalli ad X‘ Gloriam.’ 


A year later we find Gaudenzio at Novara, where he painted an altar-piece for the basilica 
whose tall campanile forms a conspicuous object in the surrounding plains. The Marriage 
of St. Catherine, that favourite saint of the Milanese school, is the principal subject of the 
picture, and in the contract still preserved in the city archives there is an express stipulation 
that Gaudenzio himself, and no other, is to paint the figures, and that the finest ultramarine 
and gold are to be employed. This was on his way to Rome, where he once mcre became 
Raphael’s assistant in the Zoggie, as well as in the Pysche frescoes of the Chigi Palace, and 
remained for several years a member of that vast workshop where builders, painters, sculptors, 
and decorators lived together in perfect harmony under the presiding. influence of him who 
was called by Vasari ‘La gentilesza stessa. 
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With Raphael’s early death the bond which knit together so many artists of different 
character and training was severed. It is easy to understand that Gaudenzio, with his 
Piedmontese origin and strong religious convictions, would have little in common with a man 
of Giulio Romano’s type, and when he had completed the commissions he had in hand he 
left Rome and returned to Varallo. 

Great works were awaiting him here. The fame and riches of the Sacro Monte were 
daily increasing, and besides the liberal donations of the Milanese nobles it rejoiced in the 
patronage of Charles V., who contributed largely to the Chapel of the Crucifixion, which 
Gaudenzio was now called upon to adorn. Here he reproduced his original design for the 
same subject in Santa Maria delle Grazie on a yet larger scale, in that singular combination 
of terra-cotta and fresco which. is seen in all the chapels of the Sacro Monte. A group of 
twenty-six terra-cotta figures, all life-size, representing the chief actors in the drama, occupy 
the centre, while on the walls a multitude of spectators, numbering in all one hundred and 
fifty persons, are painted in fresco. Among these are portraits of Charles V., of several 
members of the Scarognini family, and of the chief Val Sesian dignitaries, whether natives of 
Varallo itself or of the neighbouring villages, such as Fobello and Valduggia, whose inhabitants 
had contributed to the works of the Sacro Monte. All of these are represented in elaborate 
costumes, with endless variety of character and expression; but by far the most attractive 
part of the whole are the twenty angels painted in fresco on the vaulted roof. Here 
Gaudenzio was in his element: these angels of his are no rapt, motionless seraphs, lost in 
silent contemplation, but strong, beautiful beings, swift of wing and breathing life and 
movement, who float in mid-air with a majestic grace like the rhythm of some stately 
melody. Here, again, every variety of emotion is perceptible on their faces, and the depth 
of their sorrow is marked by different gradations according to the degree of their nearness 
to the cross. While these works were in progress Gaudenzio took up his residence at Varallo, 
which remained his head-quarters from 1524 until 1539. The house in which he lived, at 
the foot of the Sacro Monte, is still pointed out, and a statue has been erected to him in the 
centre of the small square known as Piazza Ferrari. His reputation was made, and a school 
of pupils, among whom were architects, sculptors, and painters, many of them Val Sesians 
like himself, were growing up round him, and working under his directions in the churches 
and chapels of Varallo. To them he was—what Raphael had been at Rome—the centre of 
an admiring circle, a dear and honoured master. Lomazzo tells us how beloved he was by 
his pupils, and how his bright and kindly nature endeared him to all who lived in Varallo. 
The years spent at Rome had made no change in his habits, and it is recorded of him that 
he cared little to enrich himself, and to the last retained the simple manners of his native 
valleys. ‘Sz tenne valentuomo mentre visse, says Vasari, in the half-a-dozen lines which are 
all that he bestows on the Lombard painter, whose chief works were probably unknown to 
him, and a synod of Novara paid homage to his memory in the following terms : ‘ Gaudentius 
noster opera quidem eximius, sed magis eximie pius.’ . 

But although he cared little or nothing for gain he was an indefatigable worker, and during 
the period of his residence at Varallo he filled the churches of Val Sesia and the surrounding 
country with paintings from his hand. Foremost among these is the ancona of the Marriage 
of St. Catherine, which he painted over the high altar in St. Gaudenzio of Varallo—the large 
parish church with the picturesque flight of steps, exactly opposite the Albergo d’Italia—and 
that beautiful panel of Christ bearing the Cross in the church of Canobbio on Lago Maggiore. 
Other works, executed at least in part by his hand, are still to be seen at his own home, 
Valduggia ; at Traona and Morbegno in the Valteline ; at Arona, Como, and St. Giulio—the 
little isiand set like a jewel in the deep blue waters of the Lago di Orta, to say nothing of the 
wayside chapels which he decorated along Val Sesia. 

Of one of these an amusing story is told, illustrating the wonderful rapidity with which 
he worked. Certain pious citizens of Varallo desired him to paint a fresco of Sta Petronilla, 
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for the approaching festival of that saint, in a lonely chapel which stands at the entrance of 
Val Mastalone, close to the Ponte della Gula, a lofty bridge which spans the gorge in which 
the torrent roars below. Gaudenzio acceded to the request with his ready courtesy, but he 
was engaged on other works, and day after day passed until the eve of the festa arrived without 
the painting having been commenced. The donors, exasperated by this neglect, sought out 
Gaudenzio and upbraided him with his breach of promise, upon which the painter laughed 
merrily, and begged them to have patience till the next day, when they should have reason 
to be perfectly satisfied. That night, when all were sleeping in Varallo, Gaudenzio and his 
pupils bent their steps to the solitary chapel, and by the light of the full moon painted a figure 
of Sta Petronilla, which appeared on the following morning to the surprise and delight of all. 
Little of this fresco remains to enable us to judge of the truth of the story, but the peasants 
of Vai Sesia still point out the chapel proudly and tell the tale of their painter’s feat. 

In 1531 two monks of the Umiliati order, Corradi and Lignone by name, came on a 
pilgrimage to the Sacro Monte, and were so much struck by the evidence they saw there of 
Gaudenzio’s genius, that they invited him to decorate the church of San Cristoforo belonging 
to their monastery at Vercelli. Gaudenzio accepted the invitation, and spent the greater part 
of the two following years in covering the walls of San Cristoforo with scenes from the history 
of the Virgin and St. Mary Magdalen. This series, in which he was materially assisted by his 
best pupil, Lanini, are marked by the same richness of imagination, the same vehemence of 
action and splendour of ornament, as his earlier works. The Crucifixion is even more crowded 
with figures, and more gorgeous in costumes, than that of Varallo; and while most of the 
original motives are repeated, many are further developed and improved. The Adoration of 
the Magi afforded him another opportunity for one of those great pageants in which he 
delighted. The Three Kings appear in embroidered robes, wearing crowns on their heads, 
and followed by a whole train of pages, grooms, and falconers—even the court dwarf is not 
omitted. Here, again, many contemporary portraits are introduced ; amongst others, those of 
Lanino and of Gaudenzio’s first master, Giovenone. Unfortunately this series has been much 
injured by cannon-shots during the different sieges which Vercelli has undergone. In 1638 
the Spanish general, a young Marquis de Leganez, honourably forbade his soldiers to fire on 
the church which contained Gaudenzio’s frescoes; but later commanders were less considerate, 
and during the French occupation the church was used as a prison. 

Besides these frescoes, a fine easel-picture, perhaps the finest our master ever painted, is in 
San Cristoforo of Vercelli. The Virgin appears among a group of saints, seated in a garden 
under fruit-laden boughs, while cherubs play and sing before the Child, and two Umiliati 
monks, the brothers Corradi and Lignone, kneel at her feet and receive her gracious smile. 

So great was the reputation which Gaudenzio acquired by the manner in which he 
accomplished his task, that the magistrates of Vercelli conferred the freedom of their city upon 
him ; and to this day Vercelli disputes with Varallo the right of claiming the illustrious artist 
as her adopted son. 

His next important field of work was Saronno, a new sanctuary, about fifteen miles from 
Milan, where Luini had painted some of his loveliest frescoes, but which his death had left 
unfinished. Correggio had lately decorated the Duomo of Parma with his wonderful repre- 
sentation of the glory of heaven, and now every church throughout the length and breadth 
of Italy must have its cupola swarming with angelic hosts. This became Gaudenzio’s task 
at Saronno, where he painted choirs of rejoicing angels in the act of celebrating the Assumption 
of the Virgin. Only here we have no display of sprawling limbs, all is full of life and motion, 
but at the same time decorous and dignified. Thirty little cherubs form a crown round the 
top of the cupola, and below companies of angelic beings sing the praise of Mary from their 
open scrolls, or make melody on harp, flute, viol, and organ. As we see every gradation of 
sorrow shadowed forth with masterly hand on the angel faces at Varallo, so all the varying 
expressions of adoring joy and love are beautifully rendered in these happy beings who take 
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part in the celestial concert, or bend their listening heads to catch every note of its divine 
harmonies. 

These works, as well as the lower frescoes, on subjects from the book of Genesis, were 
executed between September 1534, when the contract is dated, which guaranteed the artist 
two hundred gold florins, as well as food, lodging, and wine, as long as he remained at 
Saronno, and the summer of 1536 when he was once more in his home at Varallo. Here 
the progress of the chapels on the Sacro Monte was greatly hindered by a quarrel which had 
arisen between the friars and the civic authorities, and at length, three years later, in despair 
of seeing the works resumed, Gaudenzio moved to Milan, and there spent the last ten years 
of his life. 

The same creative vigour and untiring industry which had distinguished his earlier career, 
marked this closing period of his life, and many are the churches in Milan and its neigh- 
bourhood which are covered with frescoes from his hand. Unfortunately, the confusion of style 
and predilection for distorted attitudes and exaggerated foreshortening which had been apparent 
in some of Gaudenzio’s earlier works, and perhaps heightened by contact with the mighty 
influence of Michelangelo at Rome, predominate increasingly in his later productions. 
These defects, along with much that is noble and graceful, may be observed in the series 
of frescoes on the history of St. Joachim and Anna, originally painted for S. Maria della Pace, 
and now in the Brera. Even more disappointing is the well-known picture of the Martyrdom 
of S. Catherine, in the same gallery, where confusion of motive and want of harmony in 
colouring are scarcely redeemed by the beauty of the principal figure. Here and there, 
however, Gaudenziv is still great. The Baptism of Christ in S. Maria Celso, and the Last 
Supper, which he painted for the brothers of Passion, are striking instances of his power, while 
an Ecce Homo, in a side-chapel of S. Maria della Gracie, is one of the finest things he ever 
accomplished. The whole of the chapel is covered with frescoes of the Passion; on the 
wall opposite, is one of those great Crucifixions crowded with figures, breathing all the 
passionate emotions which Gaudenzio loved to represent, but this scene is unlike any of 
the rest. There is no violence, no confusion here, no spectators fill in the foreground, there 
is no variety of incident to strike the imagination ; all we see is the weary Christ, who stands 
bound between two soldiers under a loggia, a figure so full of majesty and pathos, so singu- 
larly noble and touching in its simplicity, that it cannot fail to arrest the attention of the most 
casual observer, and we are inspired with the reverent compassion, the awe-struck wonder, visible 
on the faces of the Roman executioners. If Gaudenzio could have restrained his impetuous 
fancy, and have more often worked in this manner, he would have been a far greater painter, 
and we should not have to deplore the expenditure of so much talent and pains, for the attain- 
ment of what appear to us inadequate results. 

For this same church he painted a pictur: of St. Paul in Meditation, when called upon 
to compete with Titian, whose Crowning with Thorns, however, was preferred to fill the space 
above the high altar. Both pictures are now in the Louvre, and there can be no doubt that 
the Venetian’s is incomparably the greater work. But Gaudenzio’s reputation does not seem 
to have suffered from the defeat. To the last he was busily employed, and was in the act 
of painting the frescoes of S. Maria della Pace when a sudden death closed his active and 
prosperous career in the year 1549. 

All Milan followed him to his grave with great lamentation, and his countrymen might 
well weep, for few were left to follow in his steps. Some idea of the admiration of his 
contemporaries and immediate followers may be gathered from the expressions of his pupil, 
Lomazzo. This honest artist, who became blind at an early age and devoted himself to the 
work of writing treatises on art, extols Gaudenzio’s fame to the skies, and places him side 
by side with Michelangelo, Raphael, and Leonardo, as the fourth great painter of Italy, 
choosing the eagle as his most appropriate symbol. 

Lomazzo’s praises are no doubt exaggerated ; but there is in Gaudenzio’s works a vigour 
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| of conception, a swiftness and strength of movement, which render this comparison less 
| inapplicable than might have been supposed. With powers as varied and an inspiration as 
| real, it is the more to be regretted that our painter should not have attained a higher degree 
| of excellence. But his age was too great for him, and he suffered from the distracting 
| influences of many masters. What he wanted, and what we miss in his works, is the unity 
i} of purpose which could control all these conflicting elements and varied motives, and bind 
i] them into one harmonious whole. Luini, with much less dramatic genius and power, succeeded 
|) far better, because of this singleness of aim and exquisite sense of beauty which strikingly 
| distinguish all that he painted. 
| Yet we must not rob Gaudenzio of his meed of praise—no small one when we recollect 
| that, alone among the followers of Raphael, he preserved the power of expression, and did not 
| rest content with perpetuating elegant and soulless forms. 
There was in these peasants of these mountain valleys, in the pilgrims who climbed the | 
HH Sacro Monte, a truer enthusiasm, a more genuine inspiration, than in the splendour-loving 
cardinals and Roman nobles to whose tastes Giulio Romano or Perino del Vaga ministered ; 
Hi and by holding fast to these ideals of his youth Gaudenzio Ferrari was saved from the degrading 
| influences of a generation that was fast losing all sense of moral and artistic loveliness, 
Therefore it is that we can still contemplate his works with pleasure, and that the painter 
of Val Sesia deserves to be remembered among the last of those men who kept alive the 
sacred fires of the Renaissance in an age when liberty, art, and letters were alike on the 


and feebleness. 
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| wane, and the great movement which had passed over Italy was slowly dying out in decay 
/ 
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ART CHRONICLE. 


Mr. G. W. REID, of the British Museum, is pre- 
paring an alphabetical index of the names of all the 
exhibitors of works of art who have contributed to 
certain important exhibitions of old time. These are 
the Gallery of the Incorporated Society of Artists 
(1760-90), the Gallery of the Free Society of Artists 
(1761-83), and the Gallery of the Royal Academy of 
Arts (1767-1879). 


A MEETING of the Arts Sketching Club was held at 
the studio of Mr. Philip Morris, A.R.A., last month. 
The number of the.Club was increased to thirty, and 
Mr. Boughton and Mr. Ouless were nominated. 


THE sudden death of Edward Middleton Barry, 
R.A., Professor of Architecture, and Treasurer to the 
Academy, is much to be regretted. As the son of 
Sir Charles Barry, with whose great achievement, the 
Houses of Parliament, his name became associated, 
through the continuation of the work, left unfinished 
by his father’s death, his name was familiarly known 
not merely in the world of art, but to that of the public 
at large. When it was announced that this gentleman, 
while seated at the council-table in Burlington House, 
on Tuesday the 27th of January, fell dead on the 
shoulders of his colleague, Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, there 
was a general expression of sotrow. He was cut off 
in the prime of his life, being only fifty years of age. 
The cause of death appeared to have been apo- 
plectic seizure complicated by weakness of the heart. 





E. M. Barry was born in 1830, educated in architecture 
by his father; he became a student of the Royal 
Academy in 1848, elected A.R.A. in 1861, and 
chosen R.A. in December 1870, and afterwards ap- 
pointed Treasurer and Trustee. Since 1873 he had 
been Professor of Architecture itt succession to Sir 
G. Scott. He received in 1867 a French Medal of the 
Third Class, in 1878 a Medal of Honour. In the 
same year he was appointed an officer of the Legion 
of Honour. He was for many years Vice-President 
of the Institute of Architects. 

His principal works are the Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, completed in 1858, and the Floral 
Hall. The Cannon Street and Charing Cross Hotels, 
to which latter a sort of poetic grace is imparted by 
the Eleanor’s Cross in front, could hardly have been 
better treated. Where his loss will be most felt, 
however, is in connexion with the National Gallery, 
where all that he did was done well, and where much 
still remains to be accomplished. He has left a good 
example, by which it is hoped his successor may be 
inspired. His other chief works, besides the com- 
pletion of Sir Charles Barry’s work at the new Palace 
of Westminster and Halifax Town Hall, were the Leeds 
Grammar School, St. Saviour’s Church, Haverstock 
Hill, the National Schools of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
the Star and Garter Hotel at Richmond, the Fitz- 
william Museum, and Downing College, at Cambridge, 
the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, and 
the new chambers of the Inner Temple. He com- 
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pleted the Houses of Parliament from Sir Charles 
Barry’s designs. Both as an architect and as a Pro- 
fessor in the Academy Mr. Barry occupied a very high 
position, his professional ability and high personal 
character commanded respect, and his unexpected 
death is deplored by many warm personal friends. 


Mr. THOMAS LANDSEER, A.R.A. To record the 
death of the last of the Landseers is like recording the 
last of a dynasty. Mr. Thomas Landseer died at the 
age of eighty-six, in St. John’s Wood, on Tuesday 
evening, January 20th. His father was a well-known 
engraver, and he was the eldest of three brothers ; he 
excelled in mezzotint engravings. So fine were his 
reproductions of his brother’s (Sir Edwin) admirable 
paintings of animals, that upon seeing the originals 
many used to confess to feelings of disappointment. 
They had come with expectations highly raised, be- 
lieving that engraving must fall far short of the original. 
Thomas Landseer’s works looked more like vigorous 
copies in black and white by an inspired hand, than 
the slowly wrought labour of the engraver’s tool. Mr. 
Landseer continued the exercise of his art until two 
or three months before his death; one of his last 
works being from a study of a lion made by Sir Edwin 
Landseer for the Nelson Column. It is believed that 
he has left large legacies to the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, and for the promotion of other objects con- 
nected with Art. Mr. Landseer was quite deaf, but 
he was gifted with a most genial, courteous manner 
which endeared him to many friends. 


THE authorities of the British Museum have ac- 
cepted from Mr. Charles Howell a series of etchings 
by a new but promising artist, Mr. M. L. Menpes. 
Miss Ellen Terry has given him sittings, and her 
portrait, as well as that of Mr. Barnett Smith the 
author, will be exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
Exhibition next May. 


WE learn with pleasure that the illness of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson was not so serious as had been 
thought, and that he is now much better. Mr. Steven- 
son is still in the United States. 


THE ‘GRAPHIC’ GALLERY.—This Exhibition is 
held at 14 Grafton Street, and is composed of twelve 
admirably painted heads, which twelve of the leading 
artists of the day have been commissioned by the 
proprietors of the ‘Graphic’ to paint, each typifying 
his conception of Beauty. We are informed in the 
notice that the ‘Artists took up the idea with great 
spirit,’ and it is anticipated that there will be many 
discussions and differences of opinion as to which is 
the most beautiful. The contributors are Sir F. 
Leighton, Mr. Calderon, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Marcus 
Stone, Mr. Tissot, Mr. Dicksee, Mr. Long, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Storey, Mr. Perugini, and 
Mr. P. Morris. 


LORD CARLINGFORD has commissioned Mr. W. 
Tyler to execute a memorial to the late Frances 
Countess Waldegrave, to be executed at Dudbrook, 
his Lordship’s seat in Essex. 


MR. ROBERT BARRETT BROWNING is at Antwerp, 
painting a large historical picture for the next Academy. 
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Mr. S. HANSOM WALKER is engaged painting 
several portraits in oil. The two most likely to attract 
attention are Colonel Alexander Moncreiff and Vis- 
count Sidmouth. 


Mr. CECIL LAWSON has recently completed a fine 
poetical landscape, rendering an aspect in which 
nature seems bathed in etherial blue; the distance 
full of dreamy loveliness, and the foreground executed 
with the truth and finish we are accustomed to in.this 
painter’s works. The two life-sized children’s figures, 
in their amber-coloured frocks, give animation and 
relief to this picture. It is to be exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. Cecil Lawson is engaged 
upon a very large landscape, the scene being at 
Haslemere, in Surrey. 


MR. FILDES, A.R.A., has two pictures on the easel, 
which in conception and treatment are in a vein 
different from that hitherto associated with his name. 
With a background of foliage, seated in a light green 
garden-chair, is a young girl, clad in soft diaphanous 
white, one arm resting on the back of the chair, her 
cheek lightly leaning on her hand. In the other hand, 
that lies listlessly in her lap, is a letter, the purport of 
which we try in vain to guess from the expression of 
the pretty eyes. 

The second picture also has a leafy background, and 
there, too, sitting on a bench is a bright-faced buxom 
girl, in a striped blue and white petticoat, and finely- 
shaped bare arms, shelling peas. The delicacy and 
daintiness of these two pictures are a remarkable con- 
trast to the force and pathos of Mr. Fildes’ other works. 


MR. MILLAIS, R.A., has just painted a striking por- 
trait of himself. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON is at work on his fine 
fresco at South Kensington,—Arts applied to Peace 
and War. He has on the easel three pictures, the 
largest of which is a singularly graceful full-length 
study of a young mother, clad in a loose robe of 
olive green, bending her head back to kiss her baby, 
who is perched up above her. The colour and treat- 
ment have the tenderness and refinement which dis- 
tinguish this painter's works. The other paintings 
are two pictures of girls, the first being a classical 
study of a maiden in delicate drapery of the palest 
yellow; while the second will recall to many the 
artist’s work of some years ago, representing a sea- 
nymph seated on the shore. In the present picture, 
however, the nymph’s back is turned to the spectator, 
and the coils of her red-gold hair are bright against 
the blue sky. 


A MOST interesting item of news from Florence 
will be that the cleaning and recutting of the statuary 
on the exterior of the Duomo has been stopped by 
orders from Rome before it had reached the gate of 
the Pisani or the Campanile. The recent flurry in 
England may or may not be entitled to credit for any 
part of this good result, but it probably only needed the 
attention of the proper authorities to be called to the 
facts of the case to have the barbarism put an end to. 

The completion of the Cathedral goes on slowly, 
the facade of the northern aisle having been recently 
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uncovered to show progress. The work is in as close 
keeping with the body of the church as is possible 
with modern Italian- sculpture occupying the place 
corresponding to the dignified and simple work of the 
Pisani and Donatello. From the architectural point 
of view the effect is all that could have been expected, 
the great danger having been that the architect might 
have added some feature of his own. There is talk of 
completing the towers by spires, which would be a 
great injury to the building, and still more to the 
campanile. 

Of Italian art in Florence there is little to be said. 
There are art-schools and professors enough, but 
nothing comes out of them but surfaces. The strong 
point of the art of the day in Italy is brush-work of 


the neat, facile, ‘clever’ kind, and the xe plus ultra of - 


it is the After the Duel of Sig. Tito Conti, intended 
for the Royal Academy exhibition. It represents the 
interior of a sick-room of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, with the wounded convalescent receiving the 
visits of his friends. In the direction of upholstery- 
painting nothing can surpass it : satins, velvets, tapes- 
tries, and furniture have received all the attention of 
the master in their kind; but a'l is new, in the first 
bloom of the tailors shop or upholsterer’s, and the 
effect is of a party of people wearing their new dresses 
and ill at ease in them. In the centre of the picture is 
a cardinal in his flaming vermilion dress, painted with 
all the force possible to the pigment. The tapestry 
background is, however, a masterpiece of realistic 
painting of the best kind. 

The annual exhibition of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts is open, but, from 
the curious tendency of the Italian artist to keep his 
work away from that of his fellows, it presents nothing 
noteworthy in any branch. Here the artist prefers to 
be known in his own studio, and if he sends some 
trifle to the exhibition, he is pretty certain to retain 
all his best work for the visitors to the studio. The 
local exhibition has therefore never anything but the 
rubbish of the clever men and the best work of the 
utterly unknown men. A little more esprit de corps 
and interest in the art reputation of Florence would 
make an exhibition which would, by enhancing the 
collective reputation of Florentine art, react in in- 
creasing that of the individual painters, and perhaps 
in developing a little more individuality, a quality 
which is now much lacking. As it is, few people see 
the best wark .of the native painters, except in some 
isolated case ilike that of Sig. Conti, who makes a 
reception to show his picture, and the slender virtues 
of the school are even more unknown than they merit, 
and art in the collective never gets the fillip that a 
large and really competitive exhibition gives to the 
cultivation of the executive excellencies. 

The educational facilities for artists are nowhere 
greater than in Florence for all that concerns collec- 
tions of old art and general art production, and 
especially for women, but the drawing-schools, official 
and semi-official, are very weak and uninspiring, 
and the best private schools are those of two 
young American painters, Messrs. Van Schaick and 
Duveneck, both, curiously enough, of Netherlands 
descent ; the former a pupil of Stenner and follower 
of the best traditions of the French school in drawing ; 
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the latter a pupil of Munich and German in his 
characteristics, except that he seems to ignore the 
crayon and teaches drawing only with the brush and 
colour—hardly a safe practice for a school of design 
or a good basis of art education. Mr. Van Schaick’s 
school is for ladies alone, and his compatriot has 
separate studios for both sexes. 

Of the foreign colony of artists, which is increasing 
continually, the most noteworthy work in progress is 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s Waters of Oblivion, a large 
tempera picture, an allegory representing a procession 
of life-weary mortals hurrying to plunge into the river 
of Oblivion—the lame, the poor, the blind, a mother 
with her sleeping babe, a lover carrying his footsore 
mistress in his arms, a cripple hobbling along on 
crutches—and, emerging from the water on the further 
bank, they lie down under the cypress-trees to sleep, 
and, waking, betake themselves to the gardens beyond, 
which surround a golden city whence radiates a light 
over the whole landscape, and here, rejuvenated and 
reunited, they disport themselves amongst the flowers 
and orchards. Mr. Paget, painter of the Enid and 
Geraint in the last Academy exhibition, has under way 
a picture of old Florentine history, the bride of the 
murdered Buondelmonte carried through the streets 
with the head of her husband on her lap-—a most 
effective and original rendering of the subject. Mr. 
Lemon, a clever young English animal-painter, who 
has studied his material on the pastures of Australia, 
the ranches of California, and the wild American 
prairies, as well as the Roman Campagna, has a 
picture of a herd of mustangs on the open prairie, just 
as they come in sight of a watering-place, to which 
they rush in with a thirsty huddle. The picture has a 
thorough knowledge of equine character and great 
energy and ‘go’ in the general treatment. 

Mr. Fairfax Murray has a picture, which is a 
frank representation of the Penelope and Ulysses, from 
the Pompeian fresco, not a copy but a reproduction, 
more in conformity with modern feeling and artistic 
resources. 

The Demidoff sale is attracting great attention now, 
but it is believed that the results will be disappointing 
to all concerned. Many of the best things have been 
sold, and all the Dutch pictures, which were the gems 
of the collection, have been subjected to an Italian 
cleaning process, which has materially diminished 
their value, while there is a belief in the community, 
whether well or ill founded I cannot say, that the sale 
will be made the occasion of a collection of the re- 
jections of certain auction-rooms in Paris and bric-a- 
brac shops here, which will add greatly to the number 
of poor things which were originally in the collection, 
—a belief which will diminish the interest in the sale 
unless it should be authoritatively dispelled. 


A NEw edition of that most delightful and most 
instructive of art guide-books, Burckhardt’s ‘ Cicerone,’ 
by E. A. Seemann of Leipzig, has just been published, 
and will be likely to be welcome to many readers. 
This well-known work, which was first published in 
1855, has remained ever since a standard authority on 
the subjects of which it treats, but it has, in the course 
of several editions, become so overgrown with notes, 
corrections, interpolations, and editorial comments, that 
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its use has been materially lessened, for it has been 
difficult for the student, and still more for the traveller, 
to find his way amidst its intricacies and general 
confusion. 

Now, however, all this tangle of knowledge has been 
reduced into something like order, and the whole 
text revised, and partly remodelled, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, Conservator of the Berlin Museum, whose name 
in itself is a sufficient guarantee for this difficult task 
having been executed with care and judgment. He 
has, moreover, been assisted by the venerable author 
himself, and by several specialists, among whom may 
be mentioned Dr. J. P. Richter, who is responsible for 
the revision of the whole of the section on Early 
Christian Art. 

The principal changes made in the present edition 
lie in the third section devoted to Italian Painting. 
Here the researches of Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle have necessitated a thorough revision of all 
previous knowledge, and have led in many cases to a 
complete reversal of former opinions and statements. 
These eminent art-historians have, in truth, shed so 
much new light upon this subject that all former writers 
upon it seem more or less dim, and even Burckhardt’s 
pleasant torch, which in its day illumined satisfactorily 
many dark places, has paled before their brighter 
modern flame. Now, however, that Dr. Bode has 
bestowed his care upon it, we expect to see it again 
guiding the student and art-loving tourist to much 
valuable information. 

The sections on Architecture and Sculpture have 
needed less revision than that on Painting, and in these 
comparatively few changes have been made, but the 
whole form of the book has been remodelled by the 
division of the former bulky volume, made up of three 
parts, into two volumes of unequal size, the first dealing 
with Ancient Art in Italy, and the second and larger 
volume with Christian Art from its earliest dawn to the 
end of the eighteenth century. This division renders the 
book much more portable, and excellent indexes and 
registers of places help the reader to find his way 
through what must still seem somewhat a labyrinth of 
learning to the uninitiated. 


‘ THE YEAR’S ART’ is described on its own title-page 
as ‘A Concise Epitome of all matters relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, which 
have occurred during the Year 1879, together with in- 
formation respecting the events of the Year 1880. It 
has been compiled by Mr. Marcus B. Huish, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Mr. Huish 
begins by apologising, very needlessly, in the old- 
fashioned way, for the existence of his volume. He 
talks of the ‘heavy responsibility which attaches to 
the author who burdens his country’s literature with 
an uncalled-for volume,’ and of the ‘much heavier 
one which must fall on the shoulders of the producer 
of an unnecessary annual.’ The answer to this ancient 
theory about burdening literature is, that volumes 
which are not wanted do not burden it at all, but very 
soon pass away and are forgotten. Those which are 
found permanently useful or amusing, are reprinted 
by natural selection, and their continuance is not felt 
as a burden. In any case, therefore, Mr. Huish may 
set his mind at ease about the responsibility he has 





incurred by issuing this little book. The scheme of 
it is excellent, and very well carried out. It embraces 
a clear account of the constitution of the different 
Royal Academies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
of the National Gallery, and other public collections, 
and of current exhibitions. The omissions do not 
appear to be numerous, or of great importance. We 
think, however, that Mr. Huish might have given some 
account of the Scottish National Gallery, which is 
gradually becoming important. He does not forget 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, to which 
he gives five pages. Mr. Huish has given a sufficiently 
full account of Art Unions, Art Clubs, Art Schools, 
and Art Charities. The Art Sales are represented on 
the principle of mentioning works which have gone 
above certain fixed prices. The Report of the Copy- 
right Commission is printed in full, along with the 
Memorial of the Royal Academy. In architecture, 
we find a list of completed buildings, principally 
culled from a résumé of the year’s work in ‘The Building 
News.’ We have also a list of Legal Decisions in 1879 
affecting Art, a full Obituary of the year, and a very 
complete Directory of Artists, including the names 
and addresses of all exhibitors at the Royal Academy, 
the Royal Scottish and Irish Academies, the Society 
of Painters in Water- Colours, the Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, and the Dudley Gallery. 
Mr. Huish gives a list of the engravings published 
through the Printsellers’ Association, during the year 
1879, a list of Etchings, and a catalogue of Books 
connected with the Fine Arts. It is of course difficult 
to avoid misprints in a handbook so full of names, 
but more careful correction might have been some- 
times desirable. For example, M. Lhuillier’s name is 
spelt Lhuilier on page 120, and Lhullier on page 200. 
We find amongst the candidates for the Slade Pro- 
fessorship of Fine Arts at Oxford the name of Mr. 
Watkins Lloyd; we suppose that Watkiss Lloyd is 
intended. Let us conclude this notice by heartily 
thanking Mr. Huish for his excellent handbook. It 
is sold at half-a-crown; we would willingly have given 
a guinea for it, and only regret that it was not thought 
of sooner. 


‘MADAME CADART’S ANNUAL ALBUM OF ETCH- 
INGS, BY THIRTY DIFFERENT ARTISTS,’ keeps up to 
the general good quality attained in its predecessors, 
and it is full of variety of style and conception, so 
that the individuality of the artist is never sacrificed 
to any set method of execution. Almost all the plates 
are clever in their various ways, and one or two of 
unusual excellence. M. Desboutin has amused him- 
self by drawing the portrait of a girl in the sulks, 
Malle. Mou-Mou,; the etching of such an ill- 
tempered face can hardly be agreeable, but it is 
technically good. M.Casanova’s Mariage d’un Prince 
is a specimen of modern Spanish fafillotage, and 
would be a very interesting subject of analysis ; but 
we hope to have a plate of this artist in the PORT- 
FOLIO during the present year, when we shall have 
the opportunity of fully examining M. Casanova’s 
method. Le Fils Unigue, by M. Jazet, shows us the 
interior of a well-to-do old Frenchman’s dining-room, 
where he is receiving his son, an officer in the army, 
at déjefiner, and treating him to the best of every- 
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thing. The plate is good in every respect, but es- 
pecially in expression. In strong contrast with this 
we find a representation of human misery, by Langon, 
Wounded Turks in the Citadel of Nicopolis, a plate at 
once painful and disagreeable. The excuse for such 
subjects is not artistic but moral. Representations of 
the ghastly horrors of war, such as they really are, may 
possibly do something to diminish the thirst for military 
glory. M. Edmond Yon’s Bords de la Marne isa study 
of foliage in mass, ingeniously arranged as to tones of 
grey and black, with a white cloud cleverly placed for 
opposition, but the foliage seems too square in touch. 
Vaches aux Bords d’un Ruisseau, by F. de Vuillefroy, 
deserves mention for a peculiarly good quality of soft 
shading in middle tint, very useful in the interpretation 
of a picture. Dr. Evershed’s At Richmond is lively; 
and reminds us, as to principle and manner, of Lalanne. 
One of the best plates in the collection is the Sortie du 
Troupeau, by M. Brissot ; the subject is very simple, 
it is only a man letting a few sheep out of a stable, 
but the work is in all essential qualities quite first-rate, 
as good, indeed, as similar work by Charles Jacque. 
We have been much pleased with a plate by Eugéne 
Burnand, entitled Au Couvent, and representing two 
Dominican monks, seated on a bench, reading their 
breviaries. If it were necessary to teach a pupil the 
judicious management of simple tones, black, white, 
and two or three varieties of middle tint, we could 
hardly point to a better example, whilst the human 
character is forcibly though quietly rendered. M. 
Appian has been falling off of late, but his etching 
Environs de Lyon is a return to his better manner, 
and effectually conveys his somewhat melancholy sen- 
timent about rivers. The etching by J, A. Gonzalez, 
Chez ? Impresario, represents a group seated, we sup- 
pose, in the green-room of a theatre. The work is in- 
teresting as an example of that skilful use of pale tones 
which often distinguishes modern Spanish etching. 
M. Barillat’s Stog, representing a dog and dead game, 
from a decorative panel, is brilliant and simple in exe- 
cution, indeed most of the etchings in the collection 
have the quality of freshness. It is a pity that M. 
Pierre Billet should have spoiled his recumbent figure 
of a fishing girl by showing ugly feet in an awkward 
(though natural) position, and the soles of them! 
Those determined realists are the enfants terribles of 
art, they tell everything. We regret, too, that M. 
Dantan should have selected such a subject as Phrosine 
et Mélidore, a monk on the sea-shore kissing the naked 
body of a drowned girl, though we are ready to admit 
that the passionate despair of the lover silences the 
moral objection ; still, it is a subject more suitable for 
poetry than for graphic art. 


MR. JAMES MAXTONE GRAHAM writes to us, taking 
exception to a remark in Mr. Fraser’s article, in our 
January number, on Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. 
Graham, and giving some interesting details. He 
says :— 

*I do not know under what authority Mr. Alexander Fraser 
founds his statement and his supposition, but I beg to correct 
his statement that the ‘‘ Kit-Cat,’” which I gave on loan to 





the Gallery about eighteen months ago, was the ‘‘ Study” 
from which the full-length picture was painted, thereby 
casting a shade on the originality of the beautiful example 
of Gainsborough, bequeathed to the Scottish nation by my 
uncle, the late Mr. Graham. 

‘It is a fact, well known in the families of the Earl of 
Cathcart and our own, that Mr. Graham gave Gainsborough 
the commission to paint the ‘‘ Kit-Cat” in the first instance, 
soon after his marriage in 1774; and, before finishing the 
work, the artist became so enamoured of his beautiful subject 
that he begged her husband to let him paint a full-length ; 
which request was acceded to, but not for two years after- 
wards, owing to Mr. and Mrs. Graham having arranged to 
go abroad at the time. 

‘ As a further proof of the originality of the larger portrait, 
the fact has been preserved in the family that, while Gains- 
borough was finishing that work, one of the feathers fell from 
Mrs. Graham’s hat, which she picked up and was going to 
replace, when the artist arrested the movement, saying, ‘‘ That 
is just what is wanted,” and completed the picture with the 
loose feather in her hand.’ 


Mr. Fraser, however, did not dispute the originality 
of the picture. The ‘ Kit-Cat’ was the first painted ; 
and he thinks there cannot be a doubt in the mind 
of any painter that the face in the full-length was 
done from it. The faces are identical, except in 
colour. Of course, for the full-length the painter 
must have had additional sittings from Mrs. Graham. 
Both pictures are original,—that is to say, they are 
both absolutely Gainsborough’s own,—but he seems to 
have made use of the smaller one in painting the 
larger. 

We regret to add that Messrs. W. B. Whittingham 
and Co. have written a letter to the Atheneum in 
which they show clearly that Mr. Fraser’s article con- 
tained a number of striking plagiarisms from Mr. 
Drummond’s ‘ Perthshire in Bygone Days.’ We think 
it right to explain that the Editor of the PORTFOLIO 
had never read Mr. Drummond’s book, from which the 
passages are plagiarised ; and the same may be said 
with equal truth of the publishers of this periodical. 
We believed the passages in question to be Mr. 
Fraser’s own, and it never occurred to us that they 
could be either quotations or plagiarisms. Mr. 
Fraser now offers us the excuse that he forgot to put 
those passages in inverted commas. ‘I simply neg- 
lected it,’ he says. ‘I have evidently forgotten to 
name Mr. Drummond’s book as an authority. I ought 
to have done so.’ In ordinary cases we should reject 
such an explanation, but in this case it may be accept- 
able. No man in his senses would have deliberately 
plagiarised from so recent a book as Mr. Drummond’s 
‘Perthshire in Bygone Days;’ and again, there is 
evidence of more forgetfulness in Mr. Fraser’s own 
private letter to us. He is a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and we believe his reputation has 
been hitherto untarnished ; but he has been for some 
time past an invalid, and we think it only too Jikely 
that his illness may have affected, let us hope only tem- 
porarily, both his memory and his power of attend- 
ing to matters of detail. We feel it painful to have 
to mention this, but it is better to do so than to keep a 
silence which would affect Mr. Fraser’s honour. 
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ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 





XXV.—Lucius RoOssI. 


Les Femmes Savantes. 






ETCHED BY F. DUPONT. 


IGNOR ROSSI is an Italian painter who has been known to the Mite of the Con- 
S tinental public interested in art for several years past; but whose general popularity 
is of very recent date. His pictures already attained high prices before his name had 
become popular. He is now about thirty-five years old, and lives in France and Italy, 
having residences in both countries. He has an Aéte/ in Paris with a studio, another studio 
in Rome, and also, it is said, an old castle in the Abruzzi. Signor Rossi also visits London 
occasionally. 

M. Goupil, who appreciated this artist’s talents and foresaw the increase of his popu- 
larity, has reproduced several of his works by photogravure or other processes. Of these 
may be mentioned L’/ndiscret, L’Orage and La Vieillesse d’un Prince. The first was published 
in colour, with an engraved border in black in the style known as Louis XVI. The second 
composition was in photogravure, with added burin-work by Jazet ; and makes a pendant 
to the Education of a Prince, by Zamacois. 

The ‘Graphic’ published two years ago a large engraving from a picture by Rossi, 
along with a biography of the artist. 

In a recent letter to the Editor, M. Rajon writes :— 





















‘Apropos de Rossi, qui est en effet de mes bons amis, il est venu passer une journée ici, avant 
de partir pour l’Italie. Rossi est une nature ardente et généreuse, toute spontanée et toute de 
premier mouvement. S’il a acquis une si belle place parmi les jeunes, c’est qu'il n’est pas seulement 
un exécutant habile 4 la fagon de Fortuny, c’est parcequ’il est un des rares—parmi les continuateurs 
de cette tradition—qui sachent dessiner comme le savait Fortuny et qui aient souci de cette qualité 
dans ses tableaux. I] commence 3 étre trés gofité & Londres, mais il n’y a pas encore de pied a 
terre; il y va quelques fois, mais n’a pas pour cela l’intention d’y aller travailler.’ 


The history of the picture from which M. Dupont’s etching is taken is curious and 
original. An American collector, who possessed a cabinet of old arms, gave it to Rossi 
in exchange for the promise of a picture. The painter produced Les Femmes Savantes to 
pay his debt. The picture became highly popular, and was published by M. Goupil, who 
found it ‘un énorme succes’ The Italian Commission of the Paris Exhibition requested 
Rossi to exhibit Les Femmes Savantes with the works of the Italian School; but as it was 
already in America it had to be sent across the Atlantic, and did not reach Paris in time 
It was, however, privately exhibited in the artist’s Paris studio. 

The etching which we publish only represents a part of the picture, which has a great 
deal more background in the original, especially above the figures. If the whole work had 
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been included in the size of our page, the faces would have been on an exceedingly small 
scale; and it was thought better to sacrifice a considerable area of background, which could 
not have been so agreeable to the eye in an etching as it is in the original painting. The 
composition, of course, is no longer what the painter intended; but it is still so good that, 
without this explanation, few critics would discover that they were only looking at part 
of a picture. The figures slightly remind us of the elder Leslie. The humour which en- 
livens the work is of a quiet kind, and does not approach caricature. The Professor’s 
meagre form, long waistcoat, and exceedingly upright attitude, contrast in rather an amusing 
manner with the easy postures in which the ladies indulge their more graceful bodies, whilst 
their minds are receiving knowledge. Signor Rossi evidently intends: to convey the idea 
that learned ladies take things easily, and do not overstrain themselves in the labours of 
the mind. It may have been so in the eighteenth century; but we strongly suspect that 
Miss Charlotte Angas Scott, of Girton College, who was recently ranked equal to Eighth 
Wrangler, did not carry forward her education precisely in this amateur fashion. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
IV.—The Early History of Trinity College. 


O the glory of God and advantage of the realm, for the promotion of science, philosophy, 
liberal arts, and theology, Henry VIII. founded Trinity College. It has been the 
good fortune of the House to have been represented at nearly all periods of its existence 
by men who have been impressed with the full significance of these weighty words. In 
consequence, the history of Trinity College has been, to a great extent, the history of the 
University. Within its walls have originated the majority of those schemes for the promotion 
of a liberal education by which Cambridge has been enabled to preserve a foremost place 
in the history of science and literature, and, by a happy combination of acquirements, to 
have been saved from those ignoble and harrowing controversies into which less widely- 
cultured bodies are prone to fall, and so to fritter away their lives and waste their educa- 
tional opportunities. Hence it is that the College can rehearse so grand a roll of names, 
names of men famous in theology, in science, in literature, in public life, such as no other 
College in either University can put forward; hence also the reassuring fact that up to the 
present time there has been no sign of degeneracy, no hint— 


‘That greatness hath no charter as of yore, 
And men revolt from claims of sovereign lore, 
And the bold majesty of mental strife 
Hath lost its force in our distracted life ; 
And though the circles widen, fainter gleam 
All new emotions on the mirror-stream.’ 


The motives that animated Henry VIII. to establish this splendid foundation have not 
been recorded. There is a tradition that it is due to the suggestion of Dr. John Redman, 
one of his Chaplains, who was the last Master of King’s Hall, and became the first Master 
of Trinity College; but it seems more probable to account for it on the supposition that 
Henry desired to mark the age of the Reformation to which he had himself so largely 
contributed by some signal effort in the cause of education, on a grander scale and with 
larger endowments than the world had yet witnessed, so as to leave no cause for regretting 
the loss of the monasteries on the ground of the diminution of facilities for education which it 
had been part of their system to encourage. It is likely, too, that he may have wished to 
leave behind him in Cambridge a more enduring fame than his predecessor, Henry VI., was 
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likely to acquire by King’s College, or even than the Lady Margaret by her flourishing 
College of St. John’s. That education in a far wider sense than was usual at that time was 
intended by him is clear from the full statement of his views in the preamble to the Charter. 
After referring to the special reasons he had to be thankful to Almighty God for peace at 
home, for successful wars abroad, and, above all, for the introduction of the pure truth of 
Christianity into his kingdom, and the defence of it against the heresies and wicked abuses 
of the Papacy on the one hand and unbelief on the other; he sets forth his intention of 
founding a college ‘to the glory and honour of Almighty God, and of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, for increase and strengthening of Christianity, extirpation of error, development and 
perpetuation of religion, cultivation of wholesome study in all departments of learning, know- 
ledge of languages, education of youth in piety, virtue, self-restraint, and knowledge, charity 
towards the poor, and relief of the afflicted and distressed.’ Could any scheme for a liberal 
education have been devised upon a wider, or less sectarian base than this, or one better 
able to maintain itself among changes of opinion and altered modes of thought? It is 
probable that the very general expressions of this carefully-worded charter saved the College 
in Queen Mary’s reign; for no personal feeling on her part in favour of her father’s schemes 
could have protected an institution endowed mainly out of the suppressed monasteries had 
the objects of its foundation been more narrow. As it was, so far from suppressing it or 
despoiling it, she was enabled to increase its revenues by further endowments derived from 
the same sources. 

A description of the site on which the present stately quadrangles stand, and of the 
small collegiate institutions that occupied it—institutions so small that the microscope of 
archeological research has to put on a very high power indeed to discover the existence 
of some of them—is full of instruction. Like the faggot of sticks in the old fable, when 
united and amalgamated, their strength is unassailable; but individually they were powerless 
for any good result, and would probably have fallen into irremediable ruin had not a strong 
hand bound them together. As a general rule, reform comes better from within; but 
there are occasions when it can only be effected by judicious interference from without. 
It is easy to imagine the clamour that must have been excited by Henry the Eighth’s drastic 
measures, Unless academic nature was very different indeed in those days from what it is 
at present, there must have been much talk of vested rights and founders’ wills; but could 
those who first established the hostels and colleges that he absorbed now witness the result, 
it is difficult not to believe that they would applaud the strong-willed king whose sweeping 
policy abolished their well-meant but feeble establishments. 

When Henry VIII. founded Trinity College the ground was occupied by two colleges— 
King’s Hall and Michael House—and several hostels. The names of seven at least of these 
have been preserved. They were not all in existence in 1548, having been in some instances 
absorbed by their neighbours; but their position has been put beyond all doubt by recent 
researches. They were Gregory’s Hostel, Crouched Hostel, Physwick Hostel, St. Margaret’s 
Hostel, Tyled .Hostel, Garret or St. Gerard’s Hostel, and Ovyng’s Inn. The main course 
of the River Cam was the same then as now, but a branch of it ran from the end of Garret 
Hostel Lane to a point near the north end of the present Library, separating off an oval 
piece of Common Ground, called Garret Hostel Waste. Of the site on the right bank of the 
river, the northern half—where the Great Gate, Chapel, Bowling Green, and Master’s Lodge now 
stand—was occupied by the buildings of King’s Hall, and by a wharf called ‘Dame Nichol’s 
Hythe,’ or ‘Cornhythe.’ A lane leading to this wharf started from a point in High Street 
close to the present Great Gate, thence crossed the Great Court diagonally, and so reached 
the river close to the junction of the above-mentioned stream with it. This lane was called 
the ‘King’s Childer Lane,’ ‘King’s Hall Lane, or simply ‘Road to Dame Nichol’s Hythe.’ 
It was further used for the conduit-pipe which supplied the convent of the Franciscans, 
on whose site Sidney College was subsequently built, and which now supplies the Fountain 
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in the middle of the Great Court of Trinity College and the tap at the Great Gate, still so 
largely used by the neighbours. This latter supply is of great antiquity, for in the fourteenth 
century we find the occupier of the house close to it called William Atte-Conduit—a com- 
bination with which we are more familiar in the names of Atwood and Atwater. The 
southern half of the site was again subdivided into two nearly equal parts by a lane which 
ran from north to south. It started from the point in the present Trinity Lane where the 
‘Queen’s Gate’ now stands, and ran northwards until it met the previously mentioned lane. 
According to Dr. Caius, it was called ‘le foule lane’ At the time of the foundation of 
King’s Hall it provided a more direct communication between Milne Street and Bridge 
Street than exists at present through Trinity Lane; but when Dr. Caius wrote the eastern 
half of King’s Hall Lane had been absorbed by that college, and ‘le foule lane’ was the 
only means of access to Dame Nichol’s Hythe. The traffic through it was probably con- 
siderable ; and hence the unsavoury designation by which it has become known to posterity. 
Lastly, the piece of ground between the south-western portion of the site and Garret Hostel 
Lane was occupied by the two hostels of Ovyng and Garret. 

Of the nine institutions above mentioned the oldest was Michael House, founded in 1324 
by Hervey de Stanton, Chancellor of the Exchequer to Edward II. As was the case with 
most early colleges, the founder placed his scholars at the outset in an ordinary dwelling- 
house, which he had bought for a hundred marks from Roger de Butte Court in 1294. 
Subsequently, as benefactions accrued to them, a hall, a kitchen, and ranges of chambers 
were constructed, with a conspicuous gate of entrance from the highway, now called Trinity 
Lane, directly opposite to the end of Mill Street. The court could not have measured more 
than one hundred feet from east to west, by fifty feet from north to south; yet room was 
found for a Master, eight Fellows, three Chaplains, and four Bible Clerks, besides under- 
graduates and servants. The Hall was on the west side, and there is reason to believe that 
it was preserved until the beginning of the eighteenth century, and that it is the building 
with a high roof, buttresses, and an oriel window, shown by Loggan in his view of Trinity 
College, at the south-west corner of the Great Court. The community had no chapel of their 
own, but, down to the time of their absorption in Trinity College, continued to use the church 
of St. Michael for their devotions. Besides St. Michael, the house was established in honour 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, St. Mary, and All Saints. It is therefore from this small 
establishment that the name of Trinity College was in all probability derived. 

Physwick Hostel occupied the ground at the corner of Foul Lane and Trinity Lane, 
opposite to Michael House. It derived its name from a Bedell of the University, William 
Physwick, who bequeathed it to Caius College, or as it was then called Gonville Hall, in 
1393. In the middle of the following century it absorbed St. Margaret’s Hostel, a smaller 
establishment adjoining it on the north. The entire extent of the ground thus occupied 
could not have measured more than two hundred feet by one hundred and fifty. This 
limited extent, however, did not prevent Physwick Hostel from acquiring considerable 
celebrity. It was managed in rather a different way from other Hostels, as Dr. Caius has 
recorded with some minuteness in his history: 


‘It was not let out to hire,’ he says, ‘as the others were, but remained the private property of 
Gonville Hall. It was a tiny college (pusil//um collegium) rather than a hostel, into which the super- 
abundant youth of Caius College could overflow as into a colony. It was administered by two 
Principals—the one exterior, the other interior—who managed the finances, and directed the studies 
of the inmates. The former was appointed by the Master of Caius College, the latter elected by 
the students themselves, who were between thirty and forty in number. It flourished and maintained 
its reputation for many years, educating many eminent and learned men, some of whom were summoned 
to fill honourable positions in’the parent college, others to hold offices of state.’ 


The curious arrangement which provided that the selection of one of the Principals should 
be made by those whom he was to instruct is quite without parallel in university insti- 
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tutions. One would like to know something more about it; what limitations, if any, were 
imposed upon their choice; and whether the Head of Caius College was allowed a veto 
upon the regulations of the Hostel, or made suggestions as to the course of study to be 
adopted there. Without some such control life might have been pleasant in Physwick Hostel, 
but not exactly profitable according to academic ideas. 

Of the other hostels whose position has not yet been mentioned, we know that St. 
Katharine’s Hostel stood next to Physwick Hostel to the east; that Tyled Hostel was 
in High Street (now Trinity Street); and that Crouched Hostel and Gregory’s Hostel 
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GATE OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 


which stood north of Michael House, were afterwards united under the jatter name. All 
were probably small buildings, perhaps only single houses, let out to individuals for the 
accommodation of students. They are worth mentioning only as showing the number of 
these institutions that were once in existence, before the establishments of colleges rendered 
them unnecessary. We will now say a few words about King’s Hall, the most important 
of all, and the ancestor in direct line of Trinity College. 

In 1336 King Edward III. purchased a dwelling-house and garden of Robert de Croy- 
land. It is described as ‘near the Hospital of St. John;’ and has been ascertained with 
tolerable certainty to have occupied a considerable part of the eastern’ half of the northern 
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division of the site of Trinity : College. It must have been of larger’ size than medieval 
houses in general, for it was capable of containing a Master and thirty-two scholars without 
alteration. The Master only had a room to himself; from two to six scholars were lodged 
in each of the others. These scholars were probably sent to college at about the age when 
modern boys go to a public school;.and their position was not very different from that of 
boys on the foundation of Eton or Winchester. They were clothed and fed at the royal 
expense ; and the accounts that have come down to us, copies of which were sent by the 
Master to the King, record every detail of their expenditure. So minute are these accounts 
—giving all the names of the inmates of the house, down to the cook’s son, a lad called 
‘petite Wille’—that it would not be difficult, had we time and space enough, to reproduce 
almost all the daily doings of the inmates: how they lived, what they ate, and what they 
drank. We may perhaps attempt this on some future occasion. It is usual to suppose 
that medieval living was coarse and rough; but, at any rate, they had table-cloths and 
napkins in hall; and their food was plentiful and varied. A few random extracts from 
one of these volumes (ranging from 1337 to 1351) are all that we have space for now. In 
the first place, we find yearly charges for the scholars’ robes and furs (pro robis et furruris), 
which it appears they had sometimes considerable difficulty in procuring, for in 1342 special 
mention is made of an expenditure of nearly five pounds, ‘when suit was made for 
our gowns;’ and the refusal of some. Fellows to contribute is noticed with no little 
acrimony. In this year there is a curious entry: ‘For knives and pen-cases and ink-horns 
given to our friends at court, 18s. 2d.’ Knives were apparently considered the most accept- 
‘able present for gaining a person’s goodwill; for hardly a year passes without a charge 
for them, with the names of those to whom they were given. The brewery and the stable 
are frequently mentioned, and great care was taken of the garden; in each year we meet 
with charges for seeds, usually parsley and garlic, and for work done to the vines. A piece 
of ground was specially set apart for their cultivation, and entries such as the following 
are frequent: ‘To one pruning the vineyard, 1d” The culture of vines was pretty general 
in Cambridge and the neighbourhood in the fourteenth century. There are references to it 
in most early college accounts; and at Ely a certain sunny slope is called ‘the vineyard’ 
to this day. There is, however, no hint that amateur wine-making was ever attempted ; 
or that a college butler of those days ever commended his liquors with ‘The port, sir, I 
know is good, for I made it myself.’ On the contrary, there is ample evidence that red wine 
(vinum rubeum, le claret) was imported yearly from abroad. At King’s College the founder 
made hospitable provision for the supply of two casks of Gascony wine every year; and a 
charge for making ‘verjuice’ from the college grapes shows that vinegar for salads was 
probably the only liquid they produced. Numerous entries for poles and posts and frames 
for the vines point to their use in providing shady retreats from the summer sun. We must, 
however, leave these amusing domestic details, and return to the buildings. 

It was not long before the limits of Robert de Croyland’s messuage proved too narrow 
for the community, and by the beginning of Richard the Second’s reign we find them engaged 
in building operations. Colleges—especially newly-founded ones—do not build rapidly, and 
it was not until 1425 that the usual quadrangular area was completed. This was a diminutive 
court about forty feet square, on the northern limit of the site, just behind the north-west 
corner of the present chapel. Small as it was, it contained all the necessary offices—hall, 
‘oratory, parlour, kitchen, bakehouse—and access to these different buildings was obtained by 
a cloister. In a few years the west side of the college was prolonged southwards as far as the 
boundary lane, and returned along it eastwards. Opposite to ‘Foul Lane’ a large gateway 
with four turrets was constructed, adorned with the royal arms and a. figure of a king, carved 
in stone and painted. This’ is the statue of King Edward III.—TERTIUS EDWARDUS FAMA 
SUPER THERA NOTUS, as the inscription records—which gave its name to the gate, and 
which is still to be seen in a seventeenth-century niche adorning the mutilated remnants of 
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the original structure. Up to the middle of Edward the Fourth’s reign the parish churches of 
All Saints and St. Mary’s had been used by the king’s scholars for their devotions, but they 
then built a chapel private to themselves. There is reason to believe that it stood, in part, on 
the same ground as the existing chapel does, and some fragments of its walls are probably 
imbedded in the more modern ones. Lastly, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, an 
extension of the site towards the south having been at last effected, and the eastern half of 
the old ‘King’s Hall Lane’ closed, the foundation of the splendid gate of entrance was 
laid. It was not completed until 1535, and is, of course, the last work executed by the 
community of King’s Hall before their dissolution. 

When the union of the Colleges, whose history and position we have thus briefly traced, 
had been brought about, the old thoroughfares were closed, and the new College found itself 
in possession of a number of buildings, scattered over the area of the Great Court, but not 
connected together by any unity of plan. They possessed, besides other buildings in which 
their members might be lodged, at least three halls, but only one chapel, of no great size, 
no convenient master’s lodge, and no regular ranges of chambers suitable for a community 
consisting, probably, of about three hundred persons. After executing a number of necessary 
repairs, they built a proper lodging for the Master, in part, at least, on the site of the present 
lodge, which is shown in our illustration of the Great Court at the north-west corner, beyond 
the Hall. Next, the chapel was undertaken, which was begun in 1557, and completed, or 
at any rate the eastern portion of it, in 1564, as the date on the eastern gable shows. There 
is evidence, however, that it was not wholly completed before the reign of Elizabeth, and 
moreover that it had been projected by the founder himself. It is an agreeable reflection, 
therefore, when the beauty of the building is called in question, as it sometimes is, that it 
possesses the great historical interest of having been planned by Henry VIII. and finished 
by his daughters. 

In our next article we shall describe the steps by which the Great Court was shaped 
into its present form, and record the further additions to the buildings of Trinity College. 


J. W. CLARK. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS BY THE GREAT MASTERS. 
REPRODUCED IN FACSIMILE BY M. AMAND DURAND. 
XV.—REMBRANDT. 


PORTRAIT OF JACOB CATS. 


\ JE much. regret, in publishing this plate, that the note accompanying it should not be 

written by Vosmaer, but in a letter addressed not long since to the Editor of the 
PORTFOLIO the distinguished Dutch critic described himself as too much overwhelmed, for 
the present, by purely literary work to continue his writing upon Art. He is near to the 
close of a very arduous task, the translation of Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ and, besides that, has a 
novel nearly ready for the press; so that he finds it difficult to interrupt these labours to 
produce articles for reviews. Vosmaer could have told us all about Cats, whilst we, in our 
unfortunate ignorance of Dutch, have to get our information at second-hand. 

Jacob Cats, who is sometimes called: James Cats in England—the two Christian names 
being really identical—was born at Brouwershaven in 1577, and died in 1660 at Zorgvliet, 
where, as M. Charles Blanc tells us, he had a country-house on the road from the Hague 
to the sea. He was diplomatist and poet. In 1627 and 1631 he was Dutch Ambassador 
to the English Court, and returned there in 1651 as Plenipotentiary, at which date he had 
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been for some years Grand Pensioner of Holland. In England he received the Order of 
St. George. 

In M. Charles Blanc’s catalogue of Rembrandt’s works several pages are given to Cats. 
He rather approves of the comparison between the Dutch poet and La Fontaine, saying 
that Cats had much of La Fontaine’s ingenuity, ‘Il est certain qu'il eut beaucoup de 
Pingénuité de notre fabuliste. It appears that his popularity as a writer had waned, but 
was revived, once for all, by a new edition of his works, which appeared in the eighteenth 
century. A Dutch critic, Van Effen, wrote in his favour, and influenced public opinion. 


‘Jacob Cats,’ says M. Charles Blanc, ‘never wrote otherwise than in an emblematic form. He 
expresses the simplest and best-known ideas by symbols, and often by this means makes them less 
commonplace. Sometimes he borrows images from ordinary customs to recall subtle ideas, clothing 
delicate thoughts in a common shape, as at other times he will give a delicate shape to ordinary 
ideas. .. . . Our poets, our moralists, our philosophers—especially Ronsard and Montaigne—were 
used by Cats, and so were Ovid, Virgil, and Horace; their thoughts were turned by him in a 
hundred ways and always presented emblematically, serving him as a theme for Dutch verses trans- 
lated into Latin, travestied in barbarous Gallic rhymes, and illustrated by tolerable engravings, simple 
and rude as the text itself. These round plates have the peculiarity that they are explanatory of 
the text, whereas in most illustrated books the text explains the engraving. Engraved by Schillemans, 
from drawings by A. de Venne, these illustrations, rather heavy in style, recall the taste of Otto 
Venius, who was the master of Rubens.’ 


Supposing Rembrandt to have been born in 1606, according to the testimony of the 
. burgomaster Orlers, he must have been twenty-nine years old when he executed this plate, 
and Cats was fifty-eight in the same year. He looks older in the etching, and this rather 
raises a doubt about the identity of the personage. M. Charles Blanc admits this, and the 
more readily that there exists a portrait of Jacob Cats, painted precisely in the same year 
by Mirevelt and engraved by Delff; and this portrait, which differs in other respects from 
the one before us, looks much younger. There is another consideration which ought not to 
be forgotten. Cats lived to be a very old man: he was eighty-three when he died, and it 
is certainly the general rule of nature that men destined to very long life age slowly. A 
man destined to live till he is eighty-three does not generally look as if he were seventy 
when he is only fifty-eight. The doubt is increased when we know that there were two 
Jacob Cats. 

The plate is one of Rembrandt’s simple and rapid productions, and is well worth study, 
as an example of what can be done in a short time and without complicated bitings. It 
answers very much, in etching, to a lively and intelligent pen-sketch in drawing, and though 
of course it cannot have the delicacy of such work as the Rembrandt leaning on a Stone 
Sil, which was done much more deliberately, it has qualities of its own which make it 
valuable and interesting. The face is remarkable for its vivacity, and is not only very 
expressive but powerfully modelled, considering the simplicity of the means employed. 
Students may observe the care with which the reflection is reserved on the shaded side of 
the face. The work in the cloak is more careless, but that is of: much less importance. 
Perhaps Rembrandt did not find this cloak very interesting. His way of dealing with 
secondary matters, such as a cloak, a curtain, or a carpet, varied with his mood, or the degree 
of interest they excited in him. Sometimes he lavished much thought and skill upon them, 
at others he sacrificed them; but he appears always to have observed the golden rule that 
costume must not be better done than the face. In the plate before us the costume occu- 
pies an intermediate position between the head and the scratches in the background. 
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TURNER AT BRISTOL. 


HE following interesting memoranda have been communicated by Mr. Beavington 
Atkinson to Mr. Hamerton, for a future edition of his ‘Life of Turner;’ but as 
that biography first appeared in the ‘PORTFOLIO,’ it seems right that the readers of this 
periodical should have the advantage of them. This is one of the very few instances in 
which there is something to add to Mr. Thornbury’s materials, though it has often been 
necessary (as happens with respect to the name and occupation of Mr. Narraway): to correct 
Mr. Thornbury’s inaccuracies. Mr. Hamerton has been reproached by some critics for not 
having added many new facts to what was already known about Turner. Nothing can 
better prove the idleness of such a reproach than the extreme paucity of the facts which 
have been brought to light to fill up the deficiencies in Mr. Hamerton’s biography. <A 
biographer, in such cases, is strictly limited by the ascertainableness of details and incidents. 
He is not allowed to invent them like a novelist; and he has not, like the historian, the 
facility of passing at will from a personage whose history (as in the case of Turner) is 
meagre and imperfectly known, to one whose history abounds in subjects of interest. The 
‘Life of Turner’ was published slowly in the ‘PORTFOLIO ;’ it was generally known that 
the Editor was engaged upon it, and yet only in two or three instances did he receive 
new information from correspondents. The stimulus given by the publication of that biography 
in a volume, awakened a keen desire to discover facts overlooked by Mr. Hamerton, both 
amongst his friends and his critics. Mr. Hamerton was equally willing to be helped by 
both, but to his disappointment hardly anything has been forthcoming; and it appears 
that our possibilities of knowing Turner are now almost entirely confined to what has been 
recorded in the existing biographies. We, therefore, feel especially grateful to our friend 
and contributor, Mr. Atkinson, for the trouble he has taken in collecting the following 
memoranda; and we may add that Mr. Christopher Thomas, of Bristol, has kindly pro- 
mised to try what can be done to increase them. If readers living in other parts of 
England could gather any information about Turner in their several localities, however 
trivial it might appear, there would perhaps be some possibility of adding to what is known 
of him; though our hopes, after considerable experience of the difficulty attending such late 
gleanings, are of the faintest. 


DRAWINGS BY TURNER WHEN A YOUTH 


GIVEN TO HIS KIND FRIEND, JOHN NARRAWAY OF BROADMEAD, BRISTOL, ‘ FELLMONGER AND 
GLUE MAKER, CONDUCTING AN EXTENSIVE BUSINESS.’ 


Early Portrait of Turner by himself; for data see below; bought by Mr. Ruskin in 1860. 

Small Sketch Book, also bought by Mr. Ruskin. Both were exhibited by the present 
owner in Bond Street, in 1878. Mr. Ruskin paid 25/. for the two. 

Old Hot-Weil House, Bristol. Vessel coming up the Avon full sail: cliffs rising in back- 
ground ; boats, figures, and trees, in foreground. On frame written ‘Painted 1791, by the 
late J. M. W. Turner, R.A., then aged sixteen.’ The drawing is signed ‘William Turner.’ 
Style: the old transparent use of colour, but plenty of it: yet not loaded on to the loss of 
purity and quality. Evidently juvenile: execution painstaking, timid: shows little experience 
or acquired mastery ; yet wonderful for age, proves, indeed, precocity ; composition good ; 
all well brought together, and yet perhaps no one could have foreseen the genius that was 
to follow. Bought of Miss Dart, about 1860, for 20 guineas, collected by Miss Thomas, 
and presented to the Bristol Art Academy, where it now is. 

Old Chelsea Church, in possession of Mr. J. Christopher Thomas, and purchased by him 
of Miss Dart for 2 guineas. Supposed to have been executed about the age of sixteen— 
same period as the before-mentioned portrait. Careful and precise pencilling of outlines 
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and details; colour washed on liquidly and transparently, no body-colour. Lights left, as 
for instance, the white clouds. The execution sharp and true, with a care characteristic of 
youth ; fine quality, altogether artistic. Measurement, 63 in. by 5} in. 

‘ Seat of Lady Lippincott, Stoke, near Bristol, done by J. W. M. Turner, R.A., aged eighteen. 
The standing figures on the foreground are Sir Henry Lippincott and a friend, those sitting 
are the artist himself and J. Narraway, Jun. of Bristol, 1791 or 2. The above is on the 
frame. Measurement, 1 ft. 4 in. by 113 in. This drawing was bought by the late Mrs. Herbert 
Thomas of Miss Dart for 20/. It now belongs to Mr. Herbert Thomas, husband of the 
deceased, of Great George Street, Bristol. This well-known house, still standing, is very 
accurately and firmly drawn; details of carved porch, delicate and minute; great simpleness 
and pains in execution; signs of juvenility, and yet for age wonderfully mature; the trees 
yellow and blue to excess of rawness; the effect of light on the house warm and sunny ; 
transparent colour throughout. 

St. Mary, Redcliff, The Chapel, Bristol: south-west view. Inscription on back of frame 
in handwriting of Mr. Narraway, states the drawing to have been made by Turner at the 
age of eighteen. There is added—‘N.B. he has crooked legs, 1791 or 2.’ A powerful, 
masterly drawing, beautiful tone; complete unity; the latter gained by uniform grey in 
shadow ; the light of a warm yellow. The drawing of the architecture precise and accurate, 
but here and there in the turning of an arch, the lines shaky. Measurement, 134 in. by 11} in. 
The work is in the possession of Mr. Short, 5 Ellenborough Buildings, Redland, Bristol. 

Also in the same hands is an early and quite juvenile drawing; in foreground a group 
of trees, blueish, sketchy ; in the distance the town of Oxford. The little work is so lightly 
esteemed that it is kept loose in a drawer with a lot of papers. 

These two drawings are said to have been given by Miss Dart to the Shorts ‘in return 
for kindness during a long period.’ 

A drawing of Lambeth Palace is spoken of as among the Narraway Collection. 

All the works in Bristol belong to the ‘tinting’ style of water-colour art. 

My attention was first directed to the Narraway Collection of Turner drawings in 1860, 
by my friend, Mr. J. Christopher Thomas. The works were then in possession of Miss Ann 
Dart, of St. James’s Square, Bristol, bequeathed to her by her uncle, Mr. John Narraway. 
The lady was aged and rather poor, and I was taken to see the drawings with the idea of 
finding a purchaser. I at once wrote to Mr. Ruskin, with the successful result seen elsewhere. 
He selected as especially interesting the two works above named, and acted liberally. In 
the end all the Collection was disposed of to the lady's advantage. 

In April, 1860, at the time when Mr. Ruskin purchased the small Portrait and Sketch 
Book, Miss Dart made a statement of what she knew to the following effect :— 


‘ The father of J. W. M. Turner had an old friend in Bristol—my uncle, the late John Narraway, who 
was a Felimonger and Glue-maker, conducting an extensive business in Broadmead. ‘Turner, when a lad, 
visited my uncle, sketched in the neighbourhood, and left from time to time several drawings as presents. 
My uncle, on one of these visits, after Turner had taken likenesses of my aunt and two cousins, said to him, 
“Before you go away you must take a portrait of yourself and leave it as a remembrance.” My uncle had 
some difficulty in getting him to do so, but eventually prevailed. This was the small oval portrait which 
Mr. Ruskin purchased. The Sketch Book was one in which Turner made drawings when at home and 
when on visits in Bristol; he left it after him on one of these visits to my uncle’s house. I was living myself 
in Bristol at the period of these visits, and have often seen young Turner at my uncle’s house, and can 
recollect his leaving the Portrait, and Sketch Book, and other drawings with my relative as slight remem- 
brances. These visits were, to the best of my recollection, about the years 1791 or 2. My uncle, John 
Narraway, died in 1822. Turner’s father was the last friend who paid a visit to his house; on his death 
the Portrait, Sketch Book, and other drawings became the property of his daughter, Miss Narraway, with 
whom I resided in St. James’s Square, Bristol, and, on her death in 1856, I became by will possessed of 
all these works. ‘They have always been kept with great care, and, to the best of my knowledge, they have 
been in no way painted upon or altered, but are now just in the same condition as when left by Turner. 
The above facts I have often heard related by my uncle and others connected with the family, and I myself 
believe them to be true. (Signed) Ann Dart.’ 
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Miss Dart indulged in a good deal of small gossip at Turner’s expense, and I took 
down notes in her presence, and sent a short, unimportant statement to Mr. Ruskin at his 
request. All these materials he placed, I believe, at the disposal of Thornbury; who appa- 
rently knew nothing of the Bristol episode otherwise. 

Miss Dart spoke querulously of Turner’s ingratitude for the kindness received from 
her uncle; and a charge was made that the young painter took for his use a pony and 
saddle, belonging to his friend, on a sketching excursion to South Wales, and never returned 
the pony. This tour in Wales is counter to the assertion of some biographers that Turner 
never went further west than Bristol. The story of the pony was confirmed in 1879 by 
an old lady, a friend of the Narraways, of eighty years or upwards; but she added ‘the 
saddle was restored to Mr. Narraway. The whole incident is trivial, and perhaps scarcely 
sufficiently trustworthy to be put on record, yet it seems corroborated and generally credited. 

I gather that some grudge or dissatisfaction had grown up between the Narraways and 
Turner—not probably in the lifetime of Mr. John Narraway, but afterwards with the daughter 
or son; the latter apparently became in need of ready money, and dunned Turner. The 
great painter was then rich, and more I think may have been expected from him than even 
gratitude demanded. 

The Narraways were certainly not left without reward. The drawings, as before related, 
realised 68/. 2s. The family was from time to time supplied with money: 35/. had been 
lent to Miss Narraway, who wrote on Turner’s death to the executors, asking for time to 
pay. The executors replied that there appeared among the papers no evidence of the debt, 
and it is supposed that Turner cancelled the bill or note. The witnesses in Bristol were 
opposing. Miss Dart, as before said, charged Turner with ingratitude. Probably Miss 
Narraway took the same side. Both have been dead for some years. 

But the old lady of eighty before referred to, her daughter, and a third member of the 
family, defend Turner; he was, they say, ‘a kind friend of the Narraways, and lent them 
money.’ ‘Narraway, the son, was not very satisfactory, and Turner was asked for money, 
and gave sums from time to time.’ 

The first meeting of John Narraway and the youth Turner was related to me at Bristol 
in April, 1879, by the aforesaid old lady and her daughter to the following effect :-—‘ Old 
Narraway, in one of his business journeys into Devonshire, saw young Turner sketching, and 
was so interested that he called in the neighbourhood on the father, a barber, and said, “ Let 
Bill come up with me, we have some pretty things in Bristol, and he will make some pretty 
pictures.” It was not till afterwards that Turner’s father went to live in London: the 
intimacy, thus originating in Devonshire, was kept up in later years between the Turners 
when removed to London and the Narraways still living in Bristol.’ 

This story, if trustworthy, is important ; it transfers early scenes in the painter’s life 
to Devonshire and the West of England. 
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Mr. HENRY O’NEIL, Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, died on Saturday, the 13th of March. He was 
born at St. Petersburg in 1817, entered the Academy 
in 1833, and in 1840 went to Italy with Elmore. 
Among the pictures by which he is known may be 
named, By the Rivers of Babylon, Catherine of Aragon, 
Ahasuerus and the Scribes. Then in 1857 and ’58, 
Eastward, Ho! and Home Again; and subsequently 
The Wreck of the Royal Charter, and the Death of 
Raphael. 





MEssrs. AGNEW’S Exhibition in Old Bond Street 
comprises 252 water-colour drawings. Mr. Birket 
Foster has painted fourteen works for this exhibition. 
Mr. Marks contributes Jntellect and Instinct, which 
is a small version of his Academy picture. Mrs. Al- 
lingham is represented by several small drawings. 
Amongst the works of the older painters which arrest 
the eye are Lancaster by De Wint, and Lancaster 
Sands by Daniel Cox. There are fine drawings by 
Prout, and a Patterdale by Turner, which is in his 
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earlier manner. Stanfield, William Hunt, and Frede- 
rick Walker, are also amongst the deceased artists 
represented. 


A MEETING of the Royal Academy was held on 
Tuesday, February 24th, to consider whether the 
President should request her Majesty the Queen to 
abolish the office of Treasurer of the Academy, now 
rendered vacant by the death of J. Knight, Esq., R.A. 
It is considered by some that the Treasurer’s office is 
a sinecure, all its duties being accomplished by the 
Finance Committee. The Treasurer of the Academy 
is appointed by the Queen, instead of being elected by 
the members of the Academy, as are the President, 
Keeper, and Secretary. 


MR. G. W. REID, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum, is making a collection of repro- 
ductions from the original drawings and studies of the 
Old Masters. The authorities have granted permis- 
sion to Messrs. Goupil to reproduce by their well- 
known process the most important works preserved in 
the Print-room. 


It is proposed to form a loan Exhibition of pre- 
historic antiquities at the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool. The Exhibition will be open free for three 
months. 


MR. MILLAIs is engaged on a portrait of Mr. John 
Bright. The portrait of Mr. Millais by himself, men- 
tioned in our last number, will be exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. Several portraits of Royal Academ- 
icians, either by themselves or by other artists, will 
add to the interest of the next Exhibition. Mr. Watts 
will contribute likenesses of himself and Sir Frederick 
Leighton. Mr. Legros is painting a portrait of Mr. 
Robert Browning. 


Mr. SEYMOUR LUCAS is at work upon a large picture 
for this year’s Academy representing Drake playing 
bowls at Plymouth when the news of the Armada 
arrives. 


MR. LONG is engaged upon a portrait of Mr. Irving 
in his picturesque impersonation of Vanderdecken in 
Mr. Wills’ play. 


Mr. A. W. HuNnT will send two landscapes to the 
Royal Academy. One of them represents a Yorkshire 
stream on a calm evening just before sunset. The 
stream is deeply hemmed in by walls of limestone and 
tall sycamore and fir-trees, which grow partly at the 
base, and partly at the sides and top of the rock. 
Across these the last rays of the sunset strike obliquely. 
A portion of the river-bed is thus lighted : it is left 
almost dry by the summer heat, and shows a line of 
flat rock, velvet green with moss, over which the water 
finds its way in shining threads. A little cloud of 
gnats and midges is rising over the stream. Mr. 
Hunt’s other picture is a view of Whitby, showing in 
the immediate foreground, on the extreme left of the 
picture, the well-known crumbling pathway which runs 
from the churchyard along the sea-cliff. The church 
and a fragment of the Abbey appear over this, while 





immediately below we have the narrow street and 
smoky chimneys of part of the old town. The new 
town is seen through the mist on the opposite side of 
the river. The long line of the moors runs across the 
picture and over the horizon. Mr. Hunt has endea- 
voured to represent a twilight sky with faint orange 
and dim blue showing through dull masses of amber- 
coloured clouds. 


MR. ORCHARDSON will send to the Royal Academy 
a large oil picture representing the great Napoleon on 
board the ‘ Bellerophon’ surrounded by officers. The 
figure of Napoleon is striking, and the likeness un- 
mistakable. He stands on deck with folded arms, as 


he looks for the last time on the shores of France. 


SIR JOHN GILBERT has on hand a large composition 
representing the Battle of the Standard. The design 
comprises about five hundred figures. 


Mr. H. S. MARKS, R.A., has presented to the 
Cardiff Corporation a half-length portrait of Lord 
Aberdare, which has been exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


Mr. CEcIL Lawson’s picture, Zhe Full Moon, is 
the largest he has painted yet, being ten feet long. 
The artist’s object has been to produce the effect of 
full moonlight in the height of summer over a great 
extent of landscape. Some fir-trees are an important 
feature in the foreground. The spectator looks down 
into a valley where cattle are browsing, and thence 
across a level marsh to a range of distant hills. Two 
owls sit on one of the foreground trees. The general 
tone of the moonlight is warm, and rather golden. 


THE Sixteenth Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings 
in the Dudley Gallery contains 672 works. The place 
of honour is occupied by Mr. J. Knight’s By-path over 
the Moor. A range of purple, heathery hills bounds 
the ample undulatory sweep of the moor, over which 
some peasants are wending their way. There are 
many works of interest in the Exhibition, though few 
of any striking novelty or originality. Amongst the 
more noticeable exhibitors may be mentioned Messrs. 
Frank Dillon, Stanley Wilson, Vincenzo Cabianca, 
Ernest A. Waterlow, Walter Severn, A. B. Donaldson, 
Harry Goodwin, T. R. Macquoid, Percy Macquoid, 
and Walter Crane. 


‘A GUIDE to the Select Greek and Roman Coins, 
exhibited in electrotype, in the British Museum, by 
Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper of Coins. Demy 
8vo. 128 pp. and 7 Autotype Plates. London: 1880. 
Printed by order of the Trustees. Price, 2s. 6d. 

In our December number we drew attention to the 
new exhibition of Greek Coins in the King’s Library 
of the British Museum, and we gave a sketch of the 
system on which these incomparable, though minute, 
works of art are now newly arranged. The Guide 
to this interesting exhibition which we then announced 
as being in preparation, is just published in two 
forms: in 8vo. at 2s. 6d. with 7 Autotype Plates of 
select Coins, and in 12mo. without Plates, as a hand- 
book for visitors to the Museum. 
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The 8vo. edition is, we believe, the first illustrated 
Guide-book which has been brought out bythe Trustees, 
but we have little doubt that its success will justify the 
repetition of the experiment. The autotype plates which 
accompany this charming little work, represent more 
than eighty coins of ancient Greece, all in the highest 
state of preservation, and selected on account of their 
extreme beauty of execution and value as illustrating 
the history of Greek art. They are by far the most 
brilliant reproductions of ancient coins which have yet 
appeared in any country. Scientifically we do not 
doubt that they will be of great value to numismatists, 
while as works of art they stand second only to the 
original coins. The text which accompanies these 
plates is divided into seven chapters, roughly corre- 
sponding with the seven centuries preceding the Chris- 
tianera. To each of these sections a short introduction 
is prefixed, in which a sketch is given of the progress 
of the art of die-engraving, attention being drawn to 
the most remarkable coins issued at the chief Greek 
cities. Next follows, under each period, a catalogue of 
all the coins exhibited, in which every coin is fully and 
minutely described, the time and circumstances of the 
issue being likewise noted. 

Confining our attention to the plates, we have space 
only to notice a few of the more remarkable coins 
which have been selected for illustration. 

On Plate I. we would draw attention to A. 7,a curious 
electrum coin of Halicarnassus, with a feeding stag, 
and the inscription, in archaic Greek characters, ‘I 
am the sign of Phanes.’ This is the earliest in- 
scribed coin known, and was issued by Phanes of 
Halicarnassus, who, as Herodotus tells us, assisted 
Cambyses in his invasion of Egypt in (B.C.) 525. 
B. 7, of the city of Acanthus, shows us a lion de- 
vouring a bull, and illustrates a passage of Herodotus, 
who relates how lions came down from the mountains 
and seized upon the beasts of burden in the army of 
Xerxes, when in the neighbourhood of that Thracian 
city. B.17, is a large coin having on the obverse a 
charioteer in a car, with wicker sides, drawn by oxen. 
This curious piece was issued by the Odomanti, a 
Thracian people, and throws some light upon the 
epithet, tixdexréc, well plaited, which is applied by 
Homer (IL. xxiii. 35) to a chariot. Cc. 17, of Caulonia 
in Southern Italy, has a naked Apollo, holding a 
branch, and on his other arm a small running figure, 
with winged feet, a type of obscure meaning which 
still awaits its explanation. 

On Plate II., a. 39, of Aspendus in Pamphylia, 
shows us a Triskelion, or three-legged symbol, like the 
arms of the Isle of Man, running beside a lion, sup- 
posed to be symbolical of Sun-worship. B. 35, of the 
town of Gortyna in the island of Crete, refers to the 
abduction of Europa by Zeus in the form of a bull. 
The nymph is seated on the gnarled trunk of a hollow 
tree, her cheek resting upon her hand, in a pensive 
attitude. We commend this coin to the attention of 
artists. It will bear enlargement, and would be a 
charming subject for an etching. So also would c. 13, 
of Terina, in Italy, with the head of Victory on the 
obverse, and a winged figure of the goddess Eirene, or 
Peace, on the reverse, holding a caduceus and a bird. 
This coin is, indeed, one of the most exquisite produc- 
tions of the art of die-engraving which we have everseen. 
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Plate II.,c. 16, of Agrigentum in Sicily, is powerfully 
conceived and firmly executed. On the obverse are 
two eagles standing on a dead hare, the one is about 
to tear the prey, while the other is raising his head and 
screaming. C. 32, of Selinus in Sicily, shows us a 
naked river-god offering a sacrifice to Aesculapius, a 
subject which has reference to the draining of a marsh, 
by means of which the territory of the city was relieved 
from a plague sent by the god Apollo, who is seen on 
the other side of the coin— 

Toe’ Gporow Exwy, dugnpedia re gapérpny, 
discharging his deadly arrows of pestilence against man 
and beast, as he stands by the side of Artemis in his 
celestial car. 

Plate III. contains perhaps the finest coins of ihe 
whole series, although they are mythologically less 
interesting than the specimens of an earlier age. In 
this plate the full-face heads of Apollo, of the Sun- 
god Helios, of Hermes, and of the nymph Arethusa, 
are powerfully rendered ; that of the fountain nymph 


Arethusa,— 
* With her rainbow locks 


Streaming among the streams,’ 


is one of the most poetical idealizations in the whole 
range of Greek art. The dolphins peeping furtively 
out as they swim amid the floating tresses of her 
twisted hair, convey,'in a truly simple and Greek 
manner, the idea of the blending of the fresh waters of 
the fountain Arethusa with the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean in the harbour of Syracuse, where, 
‘ beneath the Ortygian shore,’ 

* Like friends once parted, 

Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery task.’ 

From Plate IV. to the end the types of the coins, if 
less poetical than those which precede, are extremely 
interesting as portraits. A. 19, with the head of the 
deified Alexander, gives us the best portrait of the 
great conqueror which has come down to our times. 
Passion is delineated in those deep-set, ardent eyes; 
and impetuosity in the backward fall of the hair. 
When we contemplate this coin we realise for the 
first time the personality of the young king whose 
ambition it was to rival Achilles, and whose memory 
was held in awe, not unmingled with devotion, by all 
the nations of the ancient world, from the shores of 
Greece to the banks of the Indus. B. 16 is an inter- 
esting portrait of one of the most famous of Alexan- 
der’s successors, Demetrius Poliorcetes, the handsome 
and luxurious soldier of fortune,.who, like Pyrrhus of 
Epirus, strove in vain to ape the great Alexander in 
appearance, no less than in his feats of arms. 

In Plate V. B. 27, on a coin of Sparta, we have a 
portrait of a king with well-marked, finely-cut features, 
which may be that of the noble and unfortunate Cleo- 
menes III., or of his Macedonian conqueror, Anti- 
gonus Doson. 

Plate VII. A. 2, presents us with the portrait of the 
formidable Mithradates, beautiful but cruel, almost 
tigerish. The hair is blown back as if by a strong 
wind, which seems to indicate that the head on this 
coin may have been copied from that of the silver 
statue of Mithradates as a charioteer, mentioned we 
believe by Pliny. 

Plate VII. A. 19, a coin of Ascalon gives us an idea 
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of the profile of the famous or infamous Cleopatra ; 
but we fail to discover in it any traces of the charms 
(probably of expression) which softened Czsar, and 
made a slave of Antony. 

We have said enough to give our readers an idea of 
the varied interest which the student of art and history 
may gather from the Plates and Text of this compre- 
hensive ‘Handbook of Greek Coins ; but we must not 
close this review without a warning to such as would 
reap without sowing, that before they can appreciate 
Greek coins they must educate their eyes ; and this 
can only be effected by patience, and by hours of 
practice. The true artist will be more than repaid in 
the long run. 

We recommend this little guide especially to our 
readers in America, who have but few opportunities 
of examining the Cadinets des Médailles in the various 
great Museums of Europe ; and we would especially 
draw the attention of American Museums and Colleges 
to the note at the foot of page viii, which states that 
‘complete sets of electrotypes of all the coins de- 
scribed in this handbook, classified and labelled, in 
cases lined with velvet, as in the British Museum, can 
be obtained from Mr. Ready,’ the electrotypist em- 
ployed in that Institution. 


THE little volume on Needlework by Elizabeth 
Glaister, forming part of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Art at 
Home Series,’ is written for the use of ladies wishing 
to beautify their own homes with their own work. The 
author seeks to prove that decorative needlework is a 
true art, and not a mere elegant pastime, and, there- 
fore, that anyone taking it up must give not only time, 
but also study and thought, to it. She points out that 
a piece of good needlework has a long life before it, 
and that it is most desirable, therefore, that it should 
be fitted to give lasting pleasure. Her warnings against 
striving after originality in design are, we think, very 
judicious. There is nothing more true than that a good 
pattern is the growth of years, and very rarely indeed 
the production of a single mind, but the choice and 
treatment of it must vary in every application of it. 
Where to go to seek for the design, and how to treat it, 
occupy therefore the first part of the book, while the 
later chapters are devoted to the details of the subjects, 
and treat of the special decoration suitable to the various 
articles of furniture, &c. There is plenty of good advice 
on the choice of materials, the harmonising of the 
colours, &c., and we think the worker must have a good 
knowledge of the subject who does not find some valu- 
able hints in this little work. The illustrations, which 
are numerous, have all, the author tells us, been Zroved. 
They are taken from very various sources—from old 
pictures and pottery, and modern work. Representing 
the taste of many countries and many ages, it is scarcely 
possible that any taste should be catholic enough to 
admire them all, and we must confess that there are 
some of which we do not see the beauty, but many, no 
doubt, will work excellently well, and many others prove 
very suggestive. 


Two years have elapsed since, by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, an important work was pub- 
lished, viz. ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and 
other Cards in the British Museum,’ The learned 





author of this work was Dr. Willshire. Last year the 
Trustees ordered another work of a similar character, 
to be undertaken by the same gentleman, and he has 
performed his new task entirely to the satisfaction of 
the authorities in a book entitled, ‘A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Early Prints in the British Museum. German 
and Flemish.’—It is now generally admitted that to the 
Germans must be allotted the credit of having been the 
first to engrave both metal plates and wood-blocks ex- 
pressly for the purpose of yielding impressions on paper 
and on vellum. We place emphasis on the latter circum- 
stance, as being essential to a definite and practically 
useful Joint de depart in the history of what is now 
usually understood as engraving. If this be not en- 


- forced, we become involved in a consideration of the 


claims of the intagliated and enchased patere, mirrors, 
etc. of the Greeks and Romans, and of other objects 
the surfaces of which were cut into for purposes merely 
of ornamentation. Lmgraved such things unquestion- 
ably were, but not for the purpose of affording im- 
pressions ; though some intagliated decorative plates 
—as we shall presently find—produced centuries before 
the point de depart mentioned, have had impressions 
on paper worked off from them in recent times. In 
determining that it is to the Germans we are indebted 
for the first efforts in engraving, z.e. according to the 
limitation just assigned, we are guided by the simple 
facts that it is on works unquestionably proceeding 
from the Northern Schools that the earliest dates are 
recorded, and that the style and work of prints on 
which these dates occur, appear in accordance with 
the dates associated with them; though nevertheless 
indicating to the eye of the expert that such prints 
were not most probably the first of their kind. But it 
is from actual knowledge that we must start, or we 
may never get free from what after all can be but 
assumptions. 

The earliest date to be met with on an impression 
from an engraved wood-block is that of the year 1418.* 
But there are good authorities who are dissatisfied with 
the aspect of the numeral figures, suspecting them not 
to be in their exactly original condition; hence to 
avoid all doubt this date has been rejected as ‘not 
proven.’ The earliest time recorded which has been 
almost universally accepted, is that on the Buxheim 
Saint Christopher (now at Althorp), viz. 1423, a print 
undoubtedly of the German School. The earliest date 
on an impression from an engraved metal plate is that 
of 1446. This occurs on a print from a ‘ Passion’ 
series, formerly in the possession of M. Renouvier of 
Montpellier. A facsimile of it was given with a limited 
reissue of his original memoir in the ‘ Publications de 
la Société Archéologique de Montpellier,’ No. 24, Aout, 
1856. 

Leaving out of consideration the Virgin and Child 
of the Master of the Gothic letter ), having on it the 
date of 1451, as this date, like that of the Malines 
print, is not altogether sans peur et sans reproche, the 
next earliest record to be found on an impression from 
a metal plate is the year 1457, and this record is 
one of the treasures of the British Museum. A copy 
of the print may be'seen in the work before us, and a 
full account of it and of its interesting associates is 
given by Dr. Willshire, pp. 30-41. 

* The Malines Print, now at Brussels. 
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Against these dates can be set, on the Italian side, 
only the actual record of 1465, on the Kalendar of the 
series known as the ‘Planets,’ and that of 1477, the 
year when ‘Il Monte Sancto di Dio’ of Bettini, con- 
taining illustrations assumed to have been designed 
and engraved by Botticelli and Baldini, was printed by 
Niccolo di Lorenzo at Florence. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that Tommaso Finiguerra, sometime 
between 1450 and 1452, engraved a celebrated Pax 
and worked off an impression from it at the same 
time. The earliest version of the so-called Zarocchi 
ai Mantegna or Carte di Baldini was produced about 
1470. The first woodcuts usually regarded as Italian 
with a date appeared at Rome in 1467, in the form of 
illustrations to a work entitled ‘ Meditationes Johannis 
de Turrecremata ;’ though it is not improbable that 
the actual engraving was the work of a German /form- 
schneider in the employ of Ulrich Hahn, a German 
printer then settled at Rome. Leaving aside entirely 
the question as to the comparative excellence in 
drawing and design of the earliest works of the 
Southern and Northern Schools, and confining our- 
selves solely to that of priority of execution, the award 
of honour must be given to the latter. It is certain, 
nevertheless, that impressions on paper are in existence 
which have been worked off from metal plates engraved 
long before the earliest dates above mentioned ; a full 
account of such impressions is given by Dr. Willshire, 
as they exist in the rich collection at the British 
Museum. These plates, it must be borne in mind, 
however, were not originally intended for the purpose 
to which they have been long afterwards incidentally 
applied. The oldest plates described by the author 
from which impressions have been taken bear the date 
of 1129. The original metal plates formed 

‘The front and back of the upper part of a processional 
cross, which in its foundation was of wood, probably. Over 
the front and back of the true cross part these metal plates 
were fastened : holes once admitting the screws being now 
to be seen as white circular spots on the edges of the im- 
pressions, particularly in the impression from the plate which 
overlaid the back of the true cross portion. In the triangular 
space at the top, between the staves, is part of a date (in 
reverse characters), viz.—M’C ; in the triangle on our right 
hand is the second part, viz. :—X X, and on the left is the 
remaining portion, viz., viiij, ze. 1129. At the lowermost 
portion are the words ‘mse. Aprl,’ z.e. mense Aprilis. On 
the tang below, at the end of the cross, is the following 
inscription in contracted form, in Roman capitals :— 

‘VOS. QVI ME VIDETIS . ROGATE DEVM . PRO EO. QVI ME 
FECIT.’ 

The exact time when the impressions were taken is 
not mentioned by Dr. Willshire, nor does he know 
where other impressions may be found. The next 
oldest engraved metal plates which have been printed 
from are sixteen pieces of copper, forming the bases 
of sixteen ornamental towers of the corona luminaria, 
presented by Frederick Barbarossa to the Cathedral 
of Aix-la-Chapelle circa 1163-70. Rather more than a 
quarter of a century back— 

‘The corona was taken down for necessary repairs and 
cleaning. Permission was given at the same time to work 
off a limited number of impressions from these engraved. 
plates. A few years afterwards Dr. Bock, honorary canon 
of the Cathedral and a well-known writer on ecclesiastical 
archzeology, was allowed to have some impressions printed 
off to accompany his interesting monograph entitled ‘‘ Der 
Kronleuchter Kaisers Friederich Barbarossa,’” &c. (P. 25.) 


\ 





The subjects engraved on these metal plates are 
scenes from the Life of Christ, and illustrations of the 
‘Beatitudes.’ From 1163 to 1423 is a long interval 
unyielding, as far as we know, through the intervention 
of modern procedures, of any impressions from plates 
or works, which we know to have been certainly en- 
graved during that interval. From about the year 
1423 to the end of the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century, there was produced a series of engraved 
wood-blocks and metal plates, impressions from which 
were abundantly multiplied and scattered wide among 
the people. The subjects of them were nearly always 
of a religious character, and were made by the Church 
to serve the purpose of religious instruction. They 
were engraved and coloured in a coarse and crude 
manner, and were extremely realistic, often repulsively 
so in their designs and representations ; but hence to 
the common people their attraction. 

Not only were wood blocks engraved in relief, and 
metal plates engraved in infag/io employed in the 
production of these early religious prints or ‘ Helgen,’ 
but Dr. Willshire—following Weigel and Passavant— 
maintains that metal plates engraved in relief or en 
taille d épargne were not unfrequently had recourse to. 
Not fewer than seventeen examples of ‘ metal cuts’ are 
described by the author, sixteen of which but a few 
years ago would have been regarded as unquestionable 
ordinary wood engravings. 

Renouvier, Essenwein, Kolloff, and others have cast 
doubts upon the theory of ‘metal cuts,’ from plates 
worked in relief, but we do not think successfully. 
That such plates were frequently employed we are of 
opinion, but we cannot say that we think it is always 
easy to determine whether a print before us be an 
impression from wood or from metal in relief. In this 
point also we accord with the author, who remarks— 


‘ Believing as we do that many early cuts which a quarter 
of a century ago were considered to be impressions from 
wood-blocks, are truly from metal plates engraved in relief, 
we yet agree with Passavant rather than with Weigel that in 
some instances the works from both so closely simulate each 
other as to give rise to considerable hesitation in forming a 
conclusion as to the origin of the print which may be under 
notice, z.¢., whether it be from wood or from metal, en taille 


@épargne.” (P. 144.) 


Besides such wood and metal cuts as have been 
alluded to there were a number of strange-looking im- 
pressions now known to connoisseurs as prints in the 
maniere criblée, produced during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. 
These prints were from metal plates engraved in a 
very composite manner. Engraving, both in relief 
and in intaglio, and punctuations, &c., were had 
recourse to in varied amounts on the same plate in 
order to produce the somewhat bizarre effects then 
deemed desirable. 

To describe such prints in words without accom- 
panying illustrations, such as are in the work before 
us, is almost impossible ; suffice it to say, that their 
most essential characteristic is their dotted appearance. 
Judging from some of the plates thus engraved the 
original metals must be assumed to have been of 
purely an ornamental character, and not intended to 
be printed from. They produced much of their effects 
by the play of light on the various reflecting points and 
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surfaces, while in other instances the intagliate work 
was filled up with some kind of enamel by which the 
plates approached in their effects Italian mze//z. Ag in 
the case of many of the latter, however, these plates 
seem to have been made to subserve often a twofold 
purpose, viz. that of decoration and of yielding a 
limited number of impressions. Other plates in the 
maniere criblée, it may be assumed from the impres- 
sions from them not being in reverse, were worked 
actually for the chief purpose of affording impressions. 

Of the names of the designers and engravers of 
these various early prints not any thing is known in 
the majority of instances; the same may be said of 
their immediate locality of production, and of their 
dates within a quarter or half a century. More or less 
probable inferences may be drawn, but that is all. 
That a print is Flemish, and not true German; or 
that it belongs to a school of the Upper Rhine and not 
to Lower Germany; that its date is nearer to the 
middle of the fifteenth century than to the beginning 
of the sixteenth ; that its system of colouring is that of 
Ulm or Augsburg ; or that, judging from the dialect of 
its legends and inscriptions, it is of Swabian or other 
origin, is the kind of knowledge only that can be ap- 
proximated to with any certainty. Nevertheless, the 
expert can say much more about these zucunabula, as 
it is now the fashion to call them. Nor are his lucu- 
brations unworthy of consideration as the record be- 
fore us of more than two hundred examples satisfac- 
torily testifies. 

The Print-room of the British Museum possesses, it 
would appear, a considerable number of such early 
prints as we have referred to. To bring these together 
as a distinct series from out the mass of other early 
examples possessed by the Museum, so that it might 
serve the student with illustrations of the character of 
the design and execution of the popular art of Germany 
and Flanders, that accompanied the birthday of print- 
ing, has been the intention of the Museum authorities. 
The arrangement and description of these prints have 
given opportunity for remarks on several topics inci- 
dental to their subjects and treatment, both artistic 
and technical. By this has been avoided the produc- 
tion of merely a dry descriptive catalogue, and fields 
of inquiry have been opened to the student, who from 
the ample references placed before him, may follow 
them out to an extent which the limits of the catalogue 
itself did not permit of. 

Among the more prominent examples in the Print 
Department at Great Russell Street, and described in 
the Catalogue, are the ‘Figured Alphabet ;’ the first 
edition of the Block Book; the ‘Biblia Pauperum ;’ 
the first typographic edition of the ‘ Entkrist ;’ 
and the ‘Quindecim Signa ;’ the ‘Crucifixion of the 
Mazarin, or Gutenberg Bible;’ eight prints of a 
* Passio Christi’ in the manidre criblée, associated with 
typographic text ; the small rare print of the ‘ Angelic 
Salutation, with a hunted Unicorn taking refuge in the 
lap of the Virgin,” &c. &c. Under the division of 





‘Metal Cuts,’ C2 (The Infant Christ on a Flower. 
Last quarter of the fifteenth century. Germany’), we 
find described nothing less than a Christmas, or rather 
New-Year’s, Card, more than four hundred years old ! 
If, however, a small bottle might be allowed to stand 
for a card, then the present print, and that of the 
school of the Master of 1466, must merge their 
interests in the small earthenware bottles found in the 
tombs of Egypt, with the inscription, ‘The flower 
opens, and lo! another year!’ 

‘The great age of these Chinese bottles is evidenced by the 
fact that, as art materials, they date long before the later 
Chinese porcelain. The inscription on them allows safely 
of the conclusion that they, with their contents, were intended 


_as New-year’s presents.’ (P. 147.) 


Reference is made by Dr. Willshire to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s ‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ and to Weigel for details on this subject, 
and to which we must send the reader. 

Among the woodcuts described— D. 29A—a print 

of much interest, which was exhibited to the public in 
the ‘ King’s Library’ of the Museum in the year 1867 ; 
the subject of it is an ‘Ecce Homo.’ The print was 
discovered by the late Mr. William Young Ottley, 
stitched on a blank leaf at the beginning of a manu- 
script book of devotion, on vellum, which he judged 
to be of the latter part of the fifteenth century. Below 
the design, ‘ which,’ writes Dr. Willshire, ‘is treated in 
a tender and reverent feeling after the Byzantine 
manner, and from a late picture or miniature of which 
school we believe the pictorial portion of this cut to 
have been copied,’ are six lines in English granting an 
indulgence to those who devoutly on their knees say 
six ‘ pater nosters’ and six ‘aves.’ Mr. Ottley himself 
had a facsimile of this little cut, and wrote of it as— 
* An ancient wood engraving unique, I believe, in its kind, 
which it is evident, from the language and the forms of the 
characters in the inscription under it, was engraved in this 
country, and which bears, I think; such marks of antiquity 
as to render it not very improbable that it may be as old as 
the St. Christopher.’ [1423.] 


Herein Mr. Ottley was mistaken we are of opinion. 

Under Division E, ‘Exceptional Processes,’ may be 
found examples of engraving in very opposite and 
curious methods of much interest to the amateur, but 
of too technical a character to permit of being dwelt 
upon here. 

We hope the Catalogue of Early Prints may be con- 
tinued. 

Some of the illustrations in this book appear to be 
more successful than do others in which a certain 
amount of rottenness is observable, as for example in 
Plates v. and vii. It is right to caution the uninstructed 
reader also that the examples given appear to have 
been selected with a view of their satisfactory illustrat- 
ing the particular forms of engraving dwelt upon in the 
text, rather than for any special beauty they may 
possess. 

Louis FAGAN. 


























ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. | 





XXVI.—WaALTER WILLIAM OULEss, A.R.A. 
Portrait of Henry Stacey Marks, R.A. 


ETCHED BY B. A. L. DAMMAN. 


R. OULESS, though still young (as he was born in 1848), has achieved a high and 
M well-deserved reputation as a portrait-painter. We learn from ‘Men of the Time’ 
that he was born at St. Heliers, Jersey, and educated at Victoria College, Jersey. Having chosen 
painting as his profession, he succeeded, and was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
in January, 1877. Amongst his portraits, that of Darwin is, perhaps, the most generally known, 
on account of the masterly etching from it by Rajon. Three portraits, by the same artist, ap- 
peared in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. The originals of these were the Right Hon. Russcll 
Gurney, late Recorder of London; Mr. H. D. Pochin; and Mr. William Sale. The first may 
have been the most effective because helped by official costume, which was treated in a very 
masterly manner; but Mr. Ouless never paints a commonplace portrait. His work is sober and 
manly, and he is more studious of character than inclined to make his art the medium of flattery. 
The portrait of Darwin, for example, can hardly have been flattered in the least. The thoughtful, 
plain face was presented to us in a manner which, whilst it concealed nothing of the philoso- 
pher’s physical plainness, fully displayed the real grandeur of the head and face, and those 
fine artistic qualities of the model which amount to a sort of beauty, but of a kind different 
from what we commonly accept as beauty. Mr. Ouless ‘did not try to make Darwin look 
younger, but painted the simple dignity of reflective age. 

In the portrait before us the subject is in the prime of life—of vigorous and productive 
life. The painter, as we see, takes pleasure in the manliness of his sitter, and shows us 
the strong hands as well as the firm and energetic face. What a long way we are in portrait- 
painting of this serious kind from that old-fashioned business of portrait-manufacture which 
contented itself with the face alone, and left the hands to be added by an assistant from any 
model! The two indications of art and literature, the picture in the background and the book 
in the sitter’s hand, are both strictly appropriate ; not only because Mr. Marks once strengthened 
his reputation by that picture of St. Francis Preaching to the Birds, but also because his 
talent is really in great part literary, by which we mean that there is a great deal in common 
between his humour and observation and the humour and observation of some men of purely 
literary genius. 

Mr. Marks has two specialities ; first, his peculiar way of looking at the middle ages, by 
which: he makes us . feel the bond of human sympathy, which unites us with times so very 
different from our own; and next, the interest he takes in birds, an interest which com- 
municates itself to most people who see his pictures. We learn from the ‘Daily News’ that 
he has been completely occupied of late in finishing a remarkable series of pictures of a 
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decorative character for the lesser drawing-room at Eaton Hall, a quaint collection of strange 
birds, flamingoes, bitterns, cranes, and the like, painted with that appreciation of bird 
character which Mr. Marks possesses in such an eminent degree. 

The reader may observe that the etcher of this plate (M. Damman) is a new contributor 
to the PORTFOLIO. He has been a pupil of M. Waltner, and rather reminds us of that admirable 
master in his treatment of flesh. Sometimes, though not so much in the present, instance, he 
recalls. M. Waltner’s treatment of costume also. We believe that M. Damman is gradually 
forming a manner of his own, after having begun, like most students, with imitation. 


« . . - 


CAMBRIDGE. 
.V.—The further History of Trinity College. 


HE Great Court of Trinity College, of which we have already given an illustration, 
is is the largest in either University, having an area of 90,180 square feet; while that 
of Christ Church, Oxford, the next largest, with which it is natural to compare it, has an 
area of only 74,520 square feet. Nor is it in mere size that the Cambridge quadrangle is 
superior. The irregularity both of its dimensions and of the position of its buildings pro- 
duces a more pleasing architectural effect than the formal correctness of Wolsey’s design at 
Oxford. Though at first sight it appears to be completely regular, it is in reality exactly 
the reverse. The sides that are opposite to each other are not of the same length, none 
of the angles are right angles, and the fountain is not placed at the intersection of the 
diagonals. In criticising the two quadrangles, however, it must be remembered that that of 
Christ Church was never completed by the founder, and has since been added to and altered 
in a very unsuitable manner; while the success of that at Trinity is due to a fortunate 
accident rather than to a deliberate effort of genius on the part of the architect. 

The transformation of the Great Court is due entirely to the taste and’ energy of Dr. 
Thomas Nevile, who became Master in 1593. He, as Fuller quaintly puts it, ‘answering 
his anagram most heavenly, and practising his own allusive motto, ne vile velis, not ‘only 
transformed the incongruous buildings into the stately order we admire at present, but 
erected, at his own charge, the additional court which still bears his name. He called to his 
aid an experienced architect, Ralph Symons, who had built the second court of St. John’s 
College, and the Colleges of Emmanuel and Sidney, under whose direction those portions of 
the older colleges that could not be incorporated into a quadrangular arrangement were 
pulled down, and the eastern and western sides of the quadrangle, with the Queen’s Gate 
in the latter, were erected. One portion alone of the older buildings was either too beautiful 
or too historically interesting to be wholly swept away. The Gate of Edward III. was then 
standing at the end of a range of chambers projecting into the area of the court at right 
angles to the chapel. It was obviously necessary to pull it down, but, in order to preserve 
at least the facade, it was erected afresh against the west end of the chapel, the west window 
of which was blocked to receive it. To Nevile we owe also the lovely fountain, erected 
in 1602, the Hall, erected in 1604, and the northern half of the Master's Lodge, with the 
dining-room and large drawing-room over it. The latter apartment was then called the 
Comedy-Room, and intended for the representation of plays, which the statutes then in force 
prescribed should be given at Christmas for the amusement of the undergraduates. An 
additional story was added to the great gate, with the statue of Henry VIII. on the exterior, 
and those of King James, his Queen, and Prince Henry, on the interior. Nevile must 
further be thanked for the acquisition of the ground on which the New Court now stands, 
and of the spacious gardens beyond the river, where the avenue of lime-trees was after- 
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wards’ planted ; the ‘portion between ‘the bridge and the road, in 1674, and that between 
the College and the bridge in 1716. The distant spire of the village church of Coton may 
be seen at the end of this delightful arcade of trees, framed in green foliage, whence the 
avenue used to be pointed to as a type of a College Fellowship—being a long, but not 
unpleasant road, with a church at the end of it. But ‘the old order changeth, giving place 
to new;’ and ecelesiastical rewards are no longer looked forward to as the natural close of 
a successful academic career. 
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PORCH OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


The Hall, the west side of which is well shown in the etching which illustrates our 
last article, was copied, with certain alterations, from that of the Middle Temple. The same 
illustration exhibits the plan of Dr. Nevile’s Court, which is a building of two floors, raised 
upon the arcades of a spacious and well-proportioned cloister. When first built, each side 
was subdivided by pilasters into compartments of four arches each. These were richly 
ornamented, and must have broken the uniformity of the wall in a very agreeable manner. 
Other and smaller pilasters divided the windows of the first floor. These latter were alter- 
nately solid, and pierced to receive the spouts which discharged the rainwater, not, as at 
present, into drains, but on to the floor of the court below. The second story was finished 
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off by a series of picturesque gables, one over each window. These details have been pre- 
served to us in one of Loggan’s admirable views, taken in or about 1688, without which 
their existence would never have been suspected. In 1755 the stone of which the walls were 
built had become decayed, and the whole structure was considered dangerous. Mr, Essex, 
a local architect, whose life was spent in destroying that which ought to have been preserved, 
was called in; and under his direction the whole system of decoration was swept away, the 
walls securely built, and the picturesque gables replaced by a balustrade of a heavy classical 
character, whose only merit is that it harmonises exceedingly well with that of the Library 
which occupies the west side of the Court. 

It should be mentioned that Nevile’s Court was originally shorter by two compartments, 
or eight arcades, than it is at present. These were supplied by the munificence of Sir Thomas 
Sclater, Mr. Humphry Babington, and other benefactors, aided by the College funds, after the 
erection of the Library which was commenced by the exertions of Dr. Barrow, Master, in 
1675. The architect was Sir Christopher Wren. A contemporary annalist records the following 
curious story respecting it: 

‘They say that Dr. Barrow pressed the Heads of the University to build a Theatre, it being a 
Profanation and Scandall that the Disputations and Speeches should be had in the University Church, 
and that it be deformed with scaffolds and defiled with rude crowds and outcryes, ‘This matter was 
formally considered at a councill of the Heads, and Arguments of Difficulty and want of Supplys went 
strongly against it. Dr. Barrow assured them that if they made a sorry Building, they might faile of 
Contributions; but if they made it exceeding magnificent and stately, and at least exceeding that at 
Oxford, all Gentlemen of Interest would gladly contribute. But sage caution prevailed, and the 
Matter at that time was wholly laid aside. Dr. Barrow was piqued at that pusillanimity, and declared 
that he would give that to his colledge, and lay out the foundations of a Building to enlarge his back- 
court, and close it with a stately Library, which should be more magnificent and costly than what he 
had proposed to them, and doubted not but upon the interest of his Colledge in a short time to 
bring it to Perfection. And he was as good as his word, for that Afternoone, he, with his gardiners 
and servants, staked out the very foundation upon which the building now stands: and the admirable 
Disposition and Proportion on the inside is such as touches the soul of anyone who first sees it.’ 


A more noble repository for books it would be hard to find, The great architect 
fortunately condescended to design the book-cases, desks, seats, and other internal fittings ; 
so that the interior, as well as the exterior, bears the impress of his perfect taste and 
excellent judgment. The floor is paved with black and white marble, set in squares ; 
and ranged along the sides, against the cases, are marble busts of the chief worthies of 
the College, many due to the chisel of Roubiliac, among which those of the naturalists, 
Ray and Willoughby, are pre-eminent for beauty of execution, At the end farthest from 
the door, in the middle of the central space, is the statue of Lord Byron by Canova, 
originally intended for Westminster Abbey. It has been objected that Lord Byron is not 
the greatest name in literature that Trinity College could produce, and that therefore the 
piace of honour in the library should not be assigned to him, When a sculptor can execute 
a finer statue of a greater man, it will be time to dethrone him. Meanwhile, let the work 
of art remain, a fitting companion to the busts that preceded it. 

The Great Court remained as Nevile left it until the Mastership of Dr. Richard Bentley 
(1700-1742), a period which has achieved an unfortunate notoriety for a series of the most 
extraordinary and bitter disputes between the Master and Fellows; disputes which, in the 
interests of academic peace and progress—nay, of ordinary propriety of behaviour among 
gentlemen, to say nothing of clergymen—are happily without parallel. At the time of his 
appointment to this important office, he had just triumphantly routed a formidable array 
of wits and critics who had ventured to assert the genuineness of the Epistles of Phalaris, 
It was admitted on all sides that Bentley’s victory was crushing and complete; and even 
his opponents could hardly maintain that he had overstepped the proper limits of literary 
controversy. His once famous ‘Dissertation’ has long since taken its place in the long 
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list of books that-are much talked of but little read; and he is better known in Cambridge 
by the undignified squabbles that disgraced his Mastership, or by the bitter lines of Pope, 
who, in the ‘ Dunciad,’ makes him introduce himself to Dullness as 


‘Thy mighty Scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains ; 
Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain, 
Critics like me shall make it prose again.’ 


It might- have been expected that the Mastership of such a college as Trinity would 
have been regarded by a man of his studious habits as a peaceful haven, where he might 
pursue his favourite occupations for the rest of his life without let or hindrance. The result, 
however, was exactly the reverse. From the very commencement of his tenure of office, 
he set himself in opposition to the Fellows of his college; and from that time until his 
death he worked amidst the din of incessant battle, rather than in that serene atmosphere 
of University existence, which is popularly believed to be unruffled by the tempests that 
agitate the outer world. It must be admitted that it would have required no ordinary 
tact and temper to make his appointment the success that the advisers of the Crown 
desired that it should be. He was from the first unpopular, as a Fellow of St. John’s; and 
he did not improve matters by replying to a congratulation in the words of the Psalm, ‘ By 
the help of my God I have leaped over the wall.’ Again, he was sent to Trinity as a re- 
former. The College had been declining in numbers and reputation for some years; the 
kindness and good-nature of the two preceding Masters, Dr. North and Dr. Montague, 
had produced a relaxation of discipline, which had in turn caused both good manners 
and literature to decline; appointments to Fellowships and Scholarships had been made 
from favour of the ruling powers and not from merit only, as should have been the case 
then, and has always been the case since; and, lastly, education was in a transitional state— 
the old learning of the schoolmen was neglected and despised, and a more vigorous system 
having not yet been adopted, the college was in an intermediate state of torpor, from which 
it needed a vigorous intellect to awaken it. Those, however, who are content to doze away 
their lives in an easy routine are certain to resent the passionate eagerness of a thorough 
reformer. Interference from any one would, at that time, have encountered violent oppo- 
sition at Trinity. But a college of which Newton and Cotes were Fellows would soon have 
declared itself on the side of literary and scientific progress; and it is sad to think of the 
opportunity that Bentley missed, thanks to his own perverse and headstrong character. 
For it is clear that notwithstanding all that happened there was a party ready to support 
him so long as support was possible; and that party consisted of the best and most learned 
men in the University. 
~ The story of Dr. Bentley’s career has been admirably told by Bishop Monk.* In his 
clear and accurate narrative the reader who desires to know more about this dismal period, 
will be able to follow the shifting fortunes of the combatants: Bentley’s first attacks upon 
a society that he heartily despised, and for a time frightened into abject submission; the 
appearance of Serjeant Miller on the scene, under whose valiant leadership the Fellows 
turned the tide of war against their enemy by an appeal to the Visitor, Bishop Moore 
of Ely; Bentley’s hairbreadth escape from deprivation by the sudden death of the Bishop, 
followed shortly afterwards by that of the Queen; down to the humiliation of the Doctor 
on a totally different count by an overwhelming vote of the Senate, when, on the 17th 
October, 1718, a grace for degrading him was carried by a majority of fifty-eight votes, 
and, as a contemporary diarist records, ‘The great Dr. Bentley was reduced to be a bare 
Harry-Soph, being not able to gain above fifty votes in the whole University; though a 


* ‘The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D., Master of Trinity College’ By James Henry Monk, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1833. 
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great many did indeed stay away, that they might not offend him by voting against him ; 
yet one hundred and eight appeared against him.’ 

The dispute began over a complete repair to the Master’s Lodge, which involved external 
as well as internal changes, for Bentley insisted upon the introduction of sash-windows towards 
the Court. He further altered the Comedy-Room into a Drawing-Room, and built the 
handsome staircase which leads to the first floor. When these alterations were first proposed, 
it was stated by him that they would cost 300/. or 400/, at least so it was said; and when 
at last the expense was found to be three or four times that amount, the Seniors, who had 
meanwhile become greatly irritated against Bentley for his arrogant assumption of imperial 
power, disregard of themselves, and seclusion from the society of the Fellows, refused to 
sanction the payment. It was on this occasion that he inquired ‘whether they had forgotten 
his rusty sword?’; and when the Bursar forbade the workmen to proceed, he told him ‘he 
would send him into the country to feed his turkeys.’ Shortly after this the indignant Master 
showed the College that he could use his sword to some effect ; for he went the length of 
refusing his sanction to the election of any Fellow to a College Preachership (which was 
at that time necessary in order to hold Church preferment) until the money was paid. After 
a resistance of two years, the Seniors yielded. Bentley’s next great architectural work was 
the internal decoration of the Chapel, much as we see it now, with the erection therein of 
an organ, built by Father Smith. The Fellows were persuaded to subscribe a year’s dividend 
each ; an unfortunate measure for them, for, in the years 1703 and 1704, owing to the great 
expenses of the College, only half a dividend had been received. They, therefore, found 
their income anticipated, and actual distress was the result in several cases. All the comfort 
they got, however, from their pitiless tyrant was that ‘he expected their complaints, but 
that it would be all one twenty years hence.’ Shortly after this, in consequence of an attempt 
to alter the system of dividends, thirty of the Fellows plucked up courage, and drew out 
a case against their Master, which they submitted to the Bishop of Ely. It is a most curious 
and entertaining document, being thrown into an interrogative form, as the following 
paragraphs show: 

Why did you according to your own Will and Pleasure cause so many and so large Rooms to 
be wainscotted in your said Lodge, which could be only designed to entertain Boarders therein for 
your private Gain, and make many other costly and needless Alterations and Additions, and that 
without the Advice, Consent, or Direction of the Senior Fellows, or the Bursars, or either of them, 
as the said College-Statutes require? 

Wuy were the several Punishments, Disgraces, and Injuries, imposed on several Fellows, and 
many Scholars, during your Mastership, without any hearing, statutable Convictions, or Authority; and 
that in an insolent manner, by saying, Hic est /udus jocusgue, you were not warm: yet, or to that 
Effect ? 

Wuy did you use scurrilous Words and Language to several of the Fellows, particularly by calling 
Mr. £den an Ass, and Mr. Rasely the College Dog, and by telling Mr. Cock he would die in his 
Shoes, and calling many others Fools and Sots, and other scurrilous Names; and also use several 
other Expressions contrary to the zoth Chapter of the said College Statutes, as Farewell Peace to 
Trinity College, and many others of the like Nature? 

Wuy did you prophanely and blasphemously use and apply several Expressions in Scripture ? 
As, He that honours me, I will honour. JI set Life or Death before you, choose you whether, or to that 
effect ? 


To this challenge Bentley was not slow in replying. He presently drew up, in the 
form of a ‘Letter to the Bishop, a bitter invective against those who had presumed to prefer 
against him a complaint, which he politely describes as ‘the last struggle and effort of vice 
and idleness against virtue, learning, and good discipline.’ Here, however, we must conclude 
our brief narrative of his great quarrel, which, as it lasted for nearly forty years, illustrated 
and augmented by numerous controversial pamphlets by both actors and spectators, is an 
almost inexhaustible mine for the study of academic opinions and customs of that time. 
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The classical fagade imposed upon the Lodge by Bentley lasted till 1842, when the 
Mastership of Dr. Whewell was inaugurated by a most happy restoration of the front to 
its original style through the liberality of Mr. Beresford-Hope, as recorded by an inscription 
on the oriel which he rebuilt. At that time Dr. Whewell was not so popular as his great 
talents and high character ought to have made him. A brusque and somewhat haughty 
manner was mistaken for pride; and the conjunction of his name with Mr. Hope’s in the 
inscription gave rise to much indignant and unfavourable comment. A wag composed a 
parody on ‘The House that Jack built,’ which began thus: 


‘This is the House that Hope built. 
This is the Master, rude and rough, 
Who lives in.the House that Hope built. 
These are the Seniors, greedy and gruff, 
Who toady the Master, rude and rough, 
Who lives in the house that Hope built.’ 


The only other important alteration to the court is the construction of the Com- 
bination Room, in 1771, under Essex; to effect which the last remnant of Michael House 
was destroyed, and a hideous Italian front replaced the picturesque oriel shown by Loggan. 

The New Court—or, as it was intended to be called, the King’s Court, because George IV. 
contributed towards the cost of it 1000/—was begun in 1823. The architect was Mr. Wilkins. 
The ceremony of laying the first stone was the occasion of a feast, which feast was 
the occasion of a serious difference of opinion between the Master and Seniors on the one 
hand, and the undergraduate members of the College on the other. It was decided that 
the latter might come to dinner if they chose, but might not stay to hear the speeches 
afterwards. Indignant at what they regarded as a slight on their good breeding, they 
preferred to stay away altogether; and, much to the surprise of the Fellows, the lower 
part of the hall remained empty. The next day the following poetical epistle from an 
undergraduate of Trinity to a friend at Oxford made its appearance. The motto was 
intended to indicate the preference shown to the black gown over the blue: 


‘ Out spake the Rover to his gallant crew, 
Up with the black flag, and down with the blue.’ 


‘ There was a feast, a mighty feast, The stream of eloquence and liquor 


For Science and the Gown ; 
The College buildings were increased, 
The Speaker was come down ; 
And men of war, and men of prayer, 
And men of every sort were there, 
Peer and Professor, Monk and Mayor, 
And Simeonite and sinner ; 
Sweating and swearing, fretting and frying ; 
Bewing and.bustling, crowding and crying ; 
And very fond of speechifying, 
And very fond of dinner. 


Then looking big, and looking blue, 
Out-spake unto his gallant crew 
The gracious king of Trinity : 
“Tis contrary to rule and right 
That we, the Seniors, should invite, 
To see us drink and hear us speak, 
The beardless bunglers in bad Greek, 
The learners of Latinity. 
We will not make the striplings sick 
With claret and with rhetoric ; 





Shall only flow for Vice and Vicar, 
The Court and Caput sweetly blent, 
And members of the Parliament, 

And Doctors of Divinity. 
’Tis proper for young men to pay, 
And keep the peace, and keep away ; 
They'll find the dinner quite a treat, 
And hear the band, and eat the meat ; 
But to stay drinking-—strange vagary 
For men in statu pupillari.” 


All undergraduates are vermin 
The conclave did that day determine. 
For fear of noise and squeeze, 
The Master should remove at once 
The emptiness of dish and dunce, 
Thick beer and thirsty bachelor, 
Plum-pudding and pert pensioner, 
Young scholar and old cheese. 
That all unseen, and all unheard, 
The ancient ones might be absurd ; ' 
That all might join in port and pranks, 
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In reasoning and returning thanks ; Was it a most atrocious sin 

That Medallists might praise the haunches, To hurry to the “ Eagle Inn,” 

And Wranglers fight about the branches ; And there to fret, and there to fume, 

And sober Tutors drain the bottle, In a great passion and small room ? 

And pedants quote from Aristotle ! Perhaps it was. I only know, 

I sat me down at five or so, 

A child might see how this would end, And dined upon a charming plan, 

Hot were our passions, O my friend, Clean cloth, stewed eels, and Mary Anne. 
And very hot the weather. I am egregiously witty, 

We all resolved, in either court, And Mary Anne is rather pretty ; 

To cut the business very short, And so we grew immensely merry, 
And cut it altogether. And drank the Doctor’s health in sherry.’ 





The etching represents the interior of King’s College Chapel, looking west. In our next 
article we propose to narrate the history of this splendid edifice, and to describe the design 


of Henry the Sixth, for the College of which it was intended to form only a portion. 
J. W. CLARK. 


A LANE NEAR TENBY. 


ETCHED BY T. S. TOWNSEND. 


ENBY, as most of our readers will remember, is in Carmarthen Bay, Bristol Channel, 
. but Mr. Townsend’s etching has no precisely local characteristics, there are lanes 
like this in many parts of England and Wales, and even in many parts of France, lanes rich 
in greenery and pleasant shade. 

We are happy to see that Mr. Townsend attaches importance to the woody structure 
of his trees, and does not lose it in vague masses of foliage. The woody structure is the real 
strength of the tree and its importance ought always to be recognised by artists. The foliage 
itself gains when we see the position of its masses relatively to the branches, 

This is Mr. Townsend’s second contribution to the PORTFOLIO, His first was A Gothic 
Tower, after Bonington, which appeared in September, 1879. 


THE ‘PORTFOLIO’ AND THE ‘PALL MALL GAZETTE.’ 


HE ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ has lately amused the art-world by entering upon a new 
crusade. An article, intitled ‘Etching v. Surface-Printing, appeared on the 15th of 
March, and was followed up by a second, intitled ‘The New Departure in Aistheticism,’ on the 
Ist of April. Both papers are excellent specimens of the manner in which what are called 
‘plain minds’ and‘men of good, sound common sense’ sometimes deal with subjects for 
which they have neither been fitted by nature, nor prepared by education. The general 
custom, amongst editors of London periodicals, has hitherto been to ask writers of special 
competence to write upon subjects which required it; but the editor of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
has taken a ‘new departure,’ and thought to gain freshness and novelty by a display of 
aggressive and comprehensive ignorance. The first article seems intended to put a stop to the 
sale of modern etchings, and to their reception in the Royal Academy; the second to expose 
the worthlessness of the best known modern criticism. The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ includes in 
its denunciation all modern etchings, and the best known of recent writings upon art. 
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The writer in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ has heard that there are two ways of printing an 
etching, one of which he considers honest and the other dishonest. The honest way, which 
we regret to say is not our way, appears to be to treat the plate simply as if it were a visiting- 
card, and absolutely remove all ink from the surface, leaving only that which is in the insides 
of the etched furrows. The dishonest way is to make use of the surface by leaving more or 
less ink upon it intentionally. Our assailant specially mentions the PORTFOLIO as a notorious 
sinner in this respect. He sees no difference between one of our etchings and another—they 
all equally deserve condemnation ; indeed, he does not admit that they have a right to be 
called etchings at all. ‘ Let us take, for example,’ he says, ‘the so-called etchings in any volume 
of the PORTFOLIO.’ The manner in which they are printed is ‘a direct and unwarrantable 
infringement of artistic propriety.’ 

To this we answer, that the etchings in this periodical are printed for us by the best 
printers now to be found in Europe; and that their duty, as we and they understand it, is not 
to follow some narrow mechanical rule, such as that of card-printing (the ideal of the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’), but to treat each plate exactly as the artist intended it to be treated. The 
etchings in this periodical are not, as the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ supposes, printed all in the same 
fashion. They are sometimes printed simply, and at other times not so simply, just as the 
artists desire. Our assailant has not discrimination enough to perceive this, his eye is not 
sufficiently educated ; but our artistic contributors are well aware that our printing adapts itself 
to their needs and wishes. If it did not, all our most distinguished contributors would 
immediately leave us. Our subscribers need not, however, apprehend any such catastrophe. 
We shall remain faithful to our own principles, which are those, not of mechanism, but of art. 

The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ refers to the example of Rembrandt. We are quite willing to 
accept the comparison. If Rembrandt were now alive, he would at once perceive, with his 
trained eye, that our etchings are printed on the only sound general principle, which is that 
the artist’s intentions ought to be carried out. He himself carefully saw to this in his own 
printing-room. Rembrandt certainly would not have sent his etchings to a card-printer and 
told him to do his worst.* Perhaps, on this subject, the authority of the following letter from 
the distinguished Keeper of the Prints in the’ National Library at Paris may be accepted as 


being more disinterested than ours. 
Paris: le 8 Avril, 1880. 
31 RUE DE MADAME. 
MONSIEUR, : 

Vous avez certainement eu connaissance d’un article publié le 15 Mars dernier dans la ‘ Pail 
Mall Gazette.’ Ne trouvez-vous pas, comme moi, que l’auteur dépasse son but lorsqu’il entend interdire 4 
l'imprimeur de préter main-forte en certaines circonstances a l’artiste qui l’appelle 4 son aide? Sans doute 
il serait maladroit de ne s’occuper de l’effet de sa planche qu’au moment de la remettre entre les mains de 
l’imprimeur, et de ne pas prévoir, dans l’atelier, le résultat que la presse donnera; mais que dirait l’écrivain 
de la ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ si on lui présentait des épreuves uniformément essuyées des plus belles eaux- 
fortes de Rembrandt? Ce maitre reconnu unanimement, méme par l’auteur de l’article en question, 
comme le plus grand graveur & l’eauforte qui ait jamais existé, ne confiait 4 personne le soin d’imprimer ses 
planches ; il les encrait lui-méme, il les nettoyait lui-méme, il les mettait lui-méme sous la presse. Que I’on 
examine avec attention les différents états de la planche justement célébre, connue sous le nom des Trois 
Croix (Wilson 81) et l’on ne sera plus tenté de nier le r6le important que joue auprés de l’artiste l’imprimeur 
en taille-douce. Qu’en pensez-vous? 

Croyez-moi, je vous prie, Monsieur, bien 4 vous, 
MONSIEUR HAMERTON. GEORGES DUPLESSIS. 


* A very simple and logical way of proving that Rembrandt necessarily left surface ink on many of his 
plates is the following. Whenever etcher’s dry-point is used upon a copper, that plate must be printed by 
surface-printing inevitably; it cannot be done otherwise without destroying the dry-point work, to the preser- 
vation of which, easily injured as it is, every artist attaches very great value. Now it so happens that in 
very many of Rembrandt’s plates dry-point was used, and it will be found that none of these was ever printed 
without surface ink. The well-known portrait of the Burgomaster Six (Wilson, 287) is an excellent case in 
point. The peculiar quality of the obscure background in that plate is due partly to the ink in the lines and 
partly to surface ink. 
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Professor Colvin, who has under his charge at Cambridge the second richest collection 
of prints in Great Britain, also writes :— 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 


CAMBRIDGE, April 14. 
DEAR HAMERTON,— 


I have read the article on ‘ Etching v. Surface-printing’ in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ of March 
15th. Its writer is quite misinformed. ‘ Surface-printing,’ or, as he calls it, ‘artistic printing,’ was in 
fact a part of the practice of Rembrandt as it is a part of the practice of most modern etchers. The 
opposition which the writer tries to establish in this particular between the etchings of ‘the Rembrandt 
school’ and the ‘so-called etchings in any volume of thePorTFoLio,’ is therefore imaginary, Rembrandt, 
like the modern etchers whom the writer in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ condemns, often ‘ planned’ his 
plates ‘from the beginning,’ with a view to particular effects of printing; effects which, being his own 
printer, he subsequently realised for himself. 

There are some instances, indeed, in which it is doubtful whether effects of this kind are due to 
Rembrandt himself, or to others who came into possession of his plates after him. One such example 
is the small square Crucifixion, which constantly occurs with the figures and sky variously darkened by 
ink left upon the plate in printing (Bl. 55—I quote from Blanc rather than from the long-antiquated 
Catalogue of Daulby, or, as the ‘ Pall Mall’ gives the name, ‘ Dourlby’). Other examples, however, are 
not thus open to question; e.g. the Presentation (Bl. 23), in some of the earliest impressions of which ink 
has been expressly left upon portions of the plate, while in others it has been spread with the finger, 
in order to replace the effect of burr that has been worn away. (See Middleton or Blanc: if the writer 
in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ wishes to inform himself on the general question, he will do well to consult 
the latter author on this print.) Take, again, the Zntombment (BI. 61), which, after the rare first state 
when it has not yet been turned by the introduction of shading into a ‘night-piece,’ occurs much more 
often than not with portions of the figures or ground tinted in the manner in question. Or again, I have 
before me at this moment six different impressions of the Adoration of the Shepherds (Bl. 19), and three 
of them have been thus printed. Similar instances are too numerous to quote, and are familiar to every 
one who has any acquaintance with the subject. 

Over and above this error of fact, the writer in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ completely misrepresents the 
method of etchers in general, but more particularly that of Rembrandt, when he describes it as consisting 
only of shading by lines drawn on the copper through a wax varnish, and then bitten in with acid. This 
leaves out of account the supplementary shading afterwards added, and by no other master so copiously as 
by Rembrandt, with the bare or ‘dry’ point upon the plate. This dry-point work leaves powdery edges, 
which catch the ink, and produce in places, as they are intended to produce, an effect of even and velvety 
black, which is quite different from, and serves greatly to enrich, those effects of open shading with white 
interstices which the writer in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ conceives to be alone legitimate. These appearances 
constitute an essential part of Rembrandt’s best work. They soon wear off, and are only at their best 
in early impressions, thus constituting another reason why it is idle to maintain that ‘the test of an 
honest etching lies in this—that a permanent negative of whatever is printed on the paper shall exist on the 
plate.’ 

In a word, effects of surface-printing, by which the lights between the engraved lines are toned 
instead of being left white, and effects of ‘burr’ consequent on the use of dry-point, constitute two of 
the most essential differences between etching and line-engraving. Both contrivances are sometimes 
used to give effect to indifferent work. But both also are part of the practice of the greatest masters ; 
and they are part of the practice of the older masters no less than of the modern. In condemning the 
one class of effects and ignoring the other, and in representing that the method of surface-printing is 
peculiar to modern etchers, the writer in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ proves that his opinions on these 
matters have no claim to consideration. } 


I am, yours truly, 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 


We publish these letters as evidence of Rembrandt’s treatment of his own plates, but even 
if his etchings had always been printed simply this would not have proved that those of Rajon, 
for example, should be printed exactly in the same manner. Precedent, in the fine arts, may 
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often enlighten, but it can never coerce. There are modern processes in painting, and there is 
no reason why etching, ary more than painting, should be tied down strictly to traditional 
rules. 

The writer'in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ goes so far as to affirm that ‘modern etching means 
a process in which the etcher’s part is less important than that of the printer.’ No. one 
acquainted with the process would have made such a silly exaggeration as this. The truth is 
that the etcher himself does by far the greater part of the work with his own hands and plans 
the rest with his own intelligence, the printer’s work being entirely secondary and subordinate 
to his. To go a little farther into detail, we may say that all the drawing is done by the 
etcher, and that the only modification which can be introduced by the printer is in depth of 
tone, even this degree of modification being planned by the etcher beforehand, and its limits 
strictly determined by him in the model proof which the printer has to follow. Again, the 
writer in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ says that ‘no two identical impressions can ever be taken 
from a modern plate because the printer cannot do his smudging exactly in the same way twice 
running.’ This has been written from theory and not from actual observation. As a matter of 
fact, our impressions resemble each other closely enough to be practically identical. There is, 
we believe, no kind of art-printing which yields proofs so identical as visiting-cards. We 
remember hearing Mr. Robinson, the great line-engraver, say that proofs of line-engravings 
such as those which he executed were never absolutely identical. When we say that our etchings 
are printed in a manner which is practically identical, we mean that the slight differences 
between one proof and. another can only be detected by looking out for them, and that their 
importance, from the artistic point of view, is seldom greater than that of the differences between 
impressions of a line-engraving. We may observe, farther, that our experience in different 
kinds of illustration, which is considerable, has led us to prefer etchings, on the ground of 
reliableness, to some kinds of photographic printing. 

We have still to dispose of two or three reckless and unfounded assertions in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ That journal speaks of modern printing as a disguise for inefficient or careless work 
on the part of the engraver. ‘Now, when an inefficient or careless workman finds himself 
confronted with a technical difficulty, he does one of two things: either he confesses his in- 
capacity, or he seeks to disguise it by expedients more or less plausible.’ A few lines lower 
down this is applied to the etchers who work for the PORTFOLIO. They, being inefficient 
or careless workmen, find themselves confronted with a technical difficulty which the writer 
has explained to consist in leaving little specks of white, and they seek to disguise their 
incapacity by the expedient of surface-printing. The presumption of such criticism as this 
is simply ludicrous. The contributors to the PORTFOLIO include the most famous etchers 
in all Europe, men whose reputation is cordially and respectfully recognised by the most 
distinguished painters; and if such men as Flameng, Rajon, and Waltner etch as they do, 
it is from choice, and not from incapacity. As to the supposed difficulty of leaving little 
specks of white, it is not a technical difficulty at all—any etcher can reserve them wherever 
he pleases. 

Again, in criticising the etchings in the PORTFOLIO, the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ says of 
the shadows :—‘We may discern black scratches underneath the even expanse; but were 
these eliminated, the shadow would be neither more nor less effective than before.’ This is 
an exaggeration as wildly inaccurate as the assertion that the etcher’s work is less important 
than that of the printer. The exact truth is that it is the bitten lines which constitute the 
strength and gradation of the shadows, whilst the surface-ink gives them richness and soft- 
ness. If the etched lines were removed, the surface-ink, by itself, would resemble only a 
_ weak aquatint. 

We need not go into the description of the process of printing given by the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ The writer says that the ink is applied with a ‘DABBLER,’ and that the plate is 
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then ‘thoroughly scoured with a cloth”* After these remarkable expressions nothing more 
is needed to fix the writer’s place in the estimation of those who know. Looking into 
Webster’s Dictionary for the signification of the word ‘dabbler,’ we find that it means ‘one 
who dips slightly into anything, a superficial meddler,—like the writer in the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ 

This second article, upon ‘The New Departure in Aéstheticism, is of the same 
quality as the first. Like the first, it is an attack in general terms, and in the same terms, 
upon men whose methods are as different as their idiosyncrasies. As in the first article, 
the writer had condemned all modern etchers in the lump, without discriminating between 
those whose works are printed simply and those whose works are printed more artificially, 
without distinguishing between those who rely on bitten lines only and those who tint 
the actual surface of the copper;~ so, in the second, ‘Mr. Pater, Mr. Hamerton, Mr. 
Haden, and Mr. Wedmore,’ are attacked, as if they all wrote in the same manner, 
and followed the same methods. Criticism less discriminating it would be impossible to 
imagine. The four writers mentioned in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ have one quality in common, 
which is, that they write about subjects which they have studied; but, beyond this, they 
write each in his own manner. The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ accuses them of making, in their 
books, illegitimate and objectionable descriptions of paintings and works of art. Now, 
it so happens that Mr. Haden has not written any books on art, only a pamphlet 
or two, and a few lectures, which are almost entirely occupied with technical matters, 
and hardly go at all into description of works of art. Mr. Haden’s literary style is 
clear. and authoritative, but it is concise in the extreme, and he does not care to 
cultivate description—a few well-chosen words, and he has done. Mr. Pater has culti- 
vated a more fluent style, and he has succeeded in making it a very beautiful one; 
but its beauty is literary, and its own; it is not dependent on any works of art which 
he may happen to describe. His book on the Renaissance is charming from beginning 
to end; but its charm is owing to the author’ graceful way of using learning in which 
there is no pedantry, and to the perpetual presence of a refined and elegant philosophy 
—of actual description there is little in the volume, and that little is kept strictly within 
the limits of what is properly literature. Mr. Wedmore is more critical, except in works 
which he writes as a literary artist—we mean that his tendency is to keep critical work to 
its own duty—and he has succeeded in acquiring a strong and sound critical style, to which 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ makes no allusion. 

This reply to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ is longer than we intended to make it, and longer 
than the articles in that newspaper deserved. In case, however, the editor of that journal 
should be able to perceive nothing in this reply but what he calls ‘angry words,’ we will 
recapitulate the principal points as succinctly as possible. 


1. We are accused of publishing ‘so-called etchings. We answer that our etchings are 
genuine, and by the best masters. 


2. It is said that Rembrandt printed simply. We answer that he printed simply or not, 
just as we do, and that some of his printing is highly artificial. 


* The real process of printing is to remove partially or entirely the surface ink by means of printers’ canvas, 
which, when properly used, leaves the ink in the lines. If a plate were ‘thoroughly scoured with a cloth’ the ink 
would be fetched out of the lines and the proof consequently weakened. Nothing in a printing-room is called a 
* dabbler.’ 

+ The etchings of Mr. Haden and Mr. Ernest George are, as a general rule, printed simply, though the plates 
are not ‘thoroughly scoured with_a cloth ;’ those of Rajon and Flameng are sometimes printed simply and some- 
times much more elaborately, according to the original intention of the artist. Amongst other modern etchers the 
differences in this respect are very great. 

} It would amuse us very much to see the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ trying to expound the technical work of 
Waltner. 
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3. It is asserted that modern etching is a process in which the etcher’s part is less important 
than that of the printer. We reply that this isa preposterous exaggeration, that the 
printer can do nothing but add depth or richness to some of the tones, and that he 
does this in obedience to the artist. 


4. It is asserted that our way of printing etchings is not honest. We answer that it is 
perfectly honest, there being no concealment of any process used in the printing 
of our etchings. 


5. The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ goes so far as to suggest that the contributors to the PORTFOLIO 
are inefficient or careless workmen, who seek to disguise their incapacity by expedients 
more or less plausible. To this the celebrity of many of our contributors, and 
especially the cordiality with which they are esteemed by the greatest living painters, 
is a sufficient answer. 


The true explanation of such writing on Art as that in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette, is that the 
critic fancies he has discovered a short and easy method of dealing with a complicated and 
difficult subject. According to him, the criticism of etchings reduces itself to a simple recipe. 
You have only to look at a proof with sufficient attention to see whether there is any surface 
tinting between the lines. If the spaces are white the etching is honest, if they are shaded it is 
dishonest and illegitimate. So in your estimate of writers upon Art, you have only to ascertain 
(or, indeed, to assume without ascertaining) that they have ever described any work of art. It 
is legitimate to describe natural objects, but illegitimate to describe a picture or a statue ; con- 
sequently, if you can discover a description of a work of art in the pages of any writer upon 
art, you have a right to condemn him at once as belonging to ‘the vampyre school of critics, 
and you may say that ‘he sucks the blood of the artists’ brains in order to supply his own 
brain with vitality sufficient to exploit his esthetic languors,’ Proceeding upon these simple 
principles, the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ attacks some of the most celebrated artists and some of 
the best-known writers of the day with an indiscriminate impertinence for which there are 


few parallels in the history of journalism. 


EDITOR. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—The patrons of the 
Watson-Gordon Professorship of Fine Arts met on 
April 12, to consider the applications for the chair. 
There were present—Principal Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart., in the chair; Lord Curriehill, the Lord Provost, 
Mr. Thomas Clark, and Professor Campbell Fraser— 
members of the University Court; and Sir Daniel 
Macnee, President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
The following gentlemen were the candidates :—Mr. 
John Forbes Robertson, Mr. J. F. Rowbotham, Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton, Mr. W. Cave Thomas, Mr. F. E. 
Hulme, and Mr. Jean Paul Richter, Ph.D. An appli- 
cation was also received from Mr. W. Roscoe Osler, 
London. It was agreed to allow those of the candi- 
dates who had not sent in printed copies of applications 
and testimonials an opportunity of doing so, and the 
patrons resolved to meet again on Monday, the 7th of 
June next, for further consideration of the applications. 


THE cast of Hermes found in the Temple of Hera at 
Olympia is now in the Elgin Room of British Museum 
for students to copy. It is placed on so high a 
pedestal that it is not easy to see the face, which is 
beautiful, the expression thoughtful. The throat and 
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torso are splendidly executed. The treatment of the 
figure of Dionysus and the arrangement of the drapery 
is like the figure of the child Palzemon carried in the 
arms of Leukothea in the marble statue in Munich, 
always supposed to be a copy from a group of Kephi- 
sodotos, the father of Praxiteles. 

A cast of Victory (Nike) by the sculptor Pzonios 
of Mende, found at Olympia, is now in one of the 
sheds at the British Museum. The original marble 
surmounted a high column; the head and a great part 
of the wings are missing ; the attitude of the figure is 
that of floating downwards through the air, her left 
foot resting on the back of an eagle, which may be 
said to skim the air with wings spread. The right 
arm is extended nearly sideways, what may have been 
the condition of the left is difficult to make out; in 
point of style it is inferior to the Nereids and to the 
Elgin marbles. The lines of the drapery from the 
shoulders downwards are careless; the right leg is 
bold and large in treatment; the right foot, though 
good in outline, is without detail, and the toes are 
missing. 


Mr. F. Dicxsee’s House-builders (portraits of Sir 
AA 
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W. E. and Lady Welby-Gregory) is considered likely 
to be one of the pictures of the year. The baronet, in 
a sober grey suit, is effectively contrasted with the 
superbly attired figure of the seated lady. The dress 
of crimson velvet, with pu‘fings of cloth of gold, has a 
Titianesque splendour of colour, and behind her 
spread the green leaves of a hot-house plant. On the 
table between Sir W. and Lady Welby-Gregory stands 
the architect’s model of the house they are building, 
and in the rearing of which they desire to be asso- 
ciated by their descendants. Lady Welby-Gregory is 
known as the foundress of the Art School for Needle- 
work at South Kensington. In allusion to this fact, 
Mr. Dicksee has spread the table with a cloth of azure 
and golden tints, having an embroidered decorative 
border of purple and red chrysanthemums. By the 
same painter is another small picture, representing a 
woman’s head, with red-gold hair, sensitive lips, and 
dark, sad eyes, against a dim green and gold back- 
ground. 


MrR..E. J. POYNTER, R.A., has painted the Visit of 
Venus to 4sculapius. The goddess, attended by the 
three Graces, is showing her wounded foot to A-scu- 
lapius, who is sitting in the porch of his house. Behind 
his temple is seen a grove of ilex: a maiden is 

“bringing water from the fountain of his garden, and 
another stands behind him with a small Egyptian box 
of alabaster. 

Mr. Oakes contributes three landscapes: The 
Reapers Rest, a view of a half-reaped cornfield, with 
a brook, trees, and figures; The Flintshire Coast; and 
a Hazy Morning in Almouth Bay, Northumberland. 

Mr. Colin Hunter’s three pictures will attract atten- 
tion. They are sea-scapes in the west of Scotland. 
Lock Fyne, or the Silver of the Sea; Herring Fishing; 
and Weatherbound. 

Mr. Briton Riviére’s pictures are The Night Watch, 
a group of lions wandering by moonlight amid the 
ruins of an ancient Egyptian temple; Zxdymion, 
lying listlessly on the mountain’s side, with three Per- 
sian greyhounds; Zhe Last Spoonful, a little girl 
seated on a cottage doorstep, about to eat the last 
spoonful of her supper, watched by dogs, cats, and 
other animals. 

Mr. R. Barrett Browning has two fine landscapes, 
representing certain aspects of the scenery along 
the river Meuse. One, entitled Bouvigne, renders a 
singular effect of the after-glow as it lights up the 
summits of the hills, the lower portion being in shadow. 
The bold sweep of the line of hills, with the road 
winding through, and the reflection of sky, hills, and 
trees in the water are portrayed with the thoroughness 
and skill of a close observer ofnature. The other land- 
scape, Solitude, represents the delightful hour of 
gloaming (sunlight melting into moonlight), the moon, 
a young crescent, rising over the line of hills bordering 
the Meuse. The river is dark under the shadow of 
the hill, save one space reflecting the silvery light of 
sky and moon. The shadow is transparent enough to 
allow glimpses of dreamy distances, through faintly 
and finely indicated stems of trees, The feathery 
foliage of aspens stands out against the sky, and wild 
crocuses grow among the grass. A sense of solitude, 
silence, and repose, pervades the picture. In quite 





another vein is a remarkable portrait, by the same 
artist, of a boar-pig. The animal, standing on his 
hind-legs, and resting his fore-legs on a low door, is 
intently watching a game of skittles. There is much 
humour in the eyes and pose, and wonderful realism 
in the execution. Mr. Browning’s fourth work is a 
picture of a tan-yard, a subject that has allowed him 
scope for much fine colouring in rich browns and cool 
greys, under a well-managed play of light. 

Mr. Peter Graham’s Eventide represents two monks 
wandering by the banks of a river: the towers of a 
monastery are seen against an evening sky. His 
Highland Drove is a picture of cattle fording a stream. 

Mr. Pettie, R.A., in his Portrait of Mrs. Dominick 
Gregg and her Two Children, has painted as back- 
ground to his figures a drawing-room, with its piano, 
curtains, and carpet, the blended colours of which fuse 
into a rich atmosphere. The lady in black satin and 
lace holds a child by each hand. 

Mr. Calderon, R.A., in his Captives of the Bow 
and Spear, depicts a couple of pretty girls at the feet 
of an Eastern potentate. In his pictures of The Vine 
and Zhe Olive he represents two women, respectively 
bearing a basket of grapes and a basket of olives. 
The former picture glows with all the colours of wine ; 
the tone of the latter is a cool grey green. 

Mr. P. R. Morris’ picture of Zhe Sons of the Brave 
represents the portico of the Royal Military Asylum 
at Chelsea, from which is issuing a regiment of boys 
in uniform—the sons of men killed in battle or who 
have died in the service of their country. The little 
lads are blowing their trumpets, trombones, and 
flageolets, with much spirit as they start on their 
march. There are widowed’ mothers with eager, sad 
faces looking on. Cradled in his Calling, by the same 
artist, is a group of three fishermen and a woman 
wending their way across a half-mown field. In a 
net, the ends of which are wound round the necks 
of two of the men, is cradled a healthy, laughing baby. 

Mr. Herkomer has two landscapes,—one a view of 
the Bavarian Alps, intitled God’s Shrine, borrowing 
the name from a small wooden shrine. at the entrance 
of the grand sweep of road leading to a maze of 
mountain scenery. Mr. Herkomer’s other landscape, 
Wind-Swept, is a mountainous landscape in Wales of 
much the same character. The play of the clouds 
arrested by the lofty peaks is finer in this; and the 
note of life given by a colony of rooks among the 
boulders and bracken is pleasant. He has also painted 
a fine portrait of Sir Stratford de Redcliffe, and another 
of Mr. Ruskin. 

Mr. Ernest Parton, whose Sz/ver Birches last year 
attracted much attention, and was bought by the 
Academy from the Chantrey Fund, sends this year 
four large canvasses. Burnham Beeches is an autumn 
scene—a sunset-tinted landscape, through which 
meanders a stream half-choked with water-lily leaves 
and reeds. The three other landscapes are from the 
country about Arundel. 

Mr. Dillon’s Feast. of the Cherry Blossom is a 
Japanese scene, brightly painted. It represents the 
people making merry in booths erected under the 
shadow of the blossoming cherry-trees in front of 
their temples. 

Miss Clara Montalba has painted the Jsland of San 
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Giorgio, Venice, in the early morning. The church, 
with its campanile, looks like a vision carved out of 
light as it rises against the sky. 


Miss HENRIETTE MONTALBA has in the Grosvenor 
Gallery two busts—one of Lord Lorne, in bronze, and 
a terra-cotta head of Zito Melema, from George Eliot’s 
* Romola.’ 

Mr. Alma-Tadema has in the Grosvenor A Pastoral 
—a rustic returning from a temple where he has been 
making an offering; A Spring Festival—a Roman 
gentleman, with his daughters and companions, cele- 
brating with dances and music the sweet spring-time ; 
and The Garden Court—a damsel dancing with tam- 
bourine before a burning altar. 

Mr. Legros contributes to the Grosvenor L’/ncendie 
(already described in the PORTFOLIO); Le Fagoteur— 
aman binding faggots in a stormy landscape; portraits 
of John Marshall, of Robert Browning, of E. Burne- 
Jones, Professors Huxley and Lister. 

Mr. E. Burne-Jones sends a large picture repre- 
senting a bevy of beautiful girls in Greek robes de- 
scending a winding flight of stairs. 

Mr. E. J. Gregory has a full-length portrait of a 
gentleman in a riding costume seated in an arm-chair. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond has painted Zhe Song of 
Miriam, Moses, and the People, after the passing of 
the Red Sea. The canvas measures 16 feet, and con- 
tains seventy or eighty figures. 

R. Spencer Stanhope has a large picture, The 
Waters of Lethe, measuring about 11 feet and con- 
taining many figures. 

Mr. J. D. Linton’s Victories is a very large compo- 
sition, representing the triumphant return of a general 
from a campaign with the Turks. The costumes are 
of the sixteenth century. This is one of a series of 
pictures for the decoration of a room. 


THE Society of British Artists, in their Fifty-seventh 
Exhibition at Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, have 
brought together 809 pictures; on the majority of 
which it was pleasant to see ‘Sold’ marked on the 
private view day. The names affixed to the most 
striking pictures are those of George Cole, J. C. Waite, 
J. T. Peele, Whipple, Walton, W. L. Wyllie, Wyke 
Bayliss, Stuart Lloyd, P. Macnab. 


THE Fine Art Society have on exhibition, at their 
Gallery, 148 New Bond Street, Monsieur de Neuville’s 
picture of Zhe Defence of Rorke’s Drift, executed on 
commission for them. The heroic defence made by 
eight officers and ninety-six men against an assault by 
some thousand Zulus on their commissariat stores and 
hospital, with its thirty-five wounded men, is depicted 
with all the dash and spirit we are accustomed to 
from the experienced hand of this painter of battle- 
fields. In the middle of the picture is the hospital, a 
low, thatched building, originally built and occupied 
by the Swedish missionary. On the left is an angle of 
the building — formerly the church—used for the com- 
missariat stores. To form the first line of defence 
against the assailants, these two isolated buildings 
were connected by rows of thickly-stowed sacks of 
Indian corn, bags of flour and potatoes: The line 
continues from the other side of the hospital along the 





whole of the right of the picture. The thatched roof 
of the hospital is in a blaze. The wounded men inside 
are being rescued and carried out by their brave com- 
rades. Sitting in the foreground, severely wounded, 
is Commissary Dalton, with Surgeon-Major Reynolds 
dressing the wounds. Behind these stands Lieutenant 
Bromhead, directing the aim of a soldier by his side, 
Close by is the stalwart figure of the chaplain, the 
Rev. George Smith, dealing out cartridges from an 
ample pouch. A fierce hand-to-hand fight is going on 
at the right of the picture, in the midst of which, con- 
spicuous, is Lieutenant Chard. Outside the line of 
meal bags, vaguely seen through the obscurity of 
smoke and approaching night, are swarms of Zulus, of 
whom two only crossed the line. 


Mr. HERKOMER, with his characteristic inclination 
for seeking new paths in art, has produced with his 
own hands a large engraving in the mixed style from 
his water-colour painting called Grandfathers Pet. 
It is a combination of etching, mezzotint, and roulette 
work, and may be seen at the Fine Art Society’s office 
in Bond Street. The prospectus contains a most 
interesting account of the methods employed. The 
shortness of the time occupied in the production of 
the plate is scarcely less remarkable than the success 
attained. Mr. Herkomer says :— 


‘I commenced the plate just before Christmas, and until 
lately never touched it in the daytime. It formed my 
evening’s amusement after my day’s work. At Dyreham 
we are a large family circle, and my plate grew in its midst, 
and has been carried to completion during the pleasantest of 
at-homes.’ 


THE second of M. Quantin’s magnificent volumes 
on Great Artists appeared at the close of last year. 
The first, as the reader may remember, was written by 
M. Paul Mantz, and dedicated entirely to Holbein, 
whose works were represented by very abundant illus- 
trations in etching and photographic engraving of 
various kinds. The present volume is called by the 
name of ‘ Francois Boucher, who occupies the greater 
part of it, but also contains memoirs of Lemoyne and 
Natoir, and the illustrations, as before, are various, 
and in sufficient quantity to give a clear idea of all 
the qualities of the artists, except their colouring, and 
the text is carefully and well written, fairly acknow- 
ledging the real merits of the artists without national 
vanity or patriotic exaggeration. The tendency in 
nineteenth-century criticism is rather towards unjust 
depreciation than over-estimation of these artists. 
For example, Boucher’s colouring is hardly ever men- 
tioned without some allusion to its falsity. Well, of 
course it is false in the sense of being outside of 
nature, but it is harmonious, it keeps well to its own 
key ; and was the colouring of Rubens really very 
much less arbitrary? Again, Boucher is reproached 
with sensuality, because he gave too much grace and 
physical charm to his female figures ; but the truth is, 
that considering the licentiousness of the age in which 
he lived, his painting is wonderfully decent, far more 
decent than much contemporary literature. He did 
not paint severely, but at any rate he painted like 
a gentleman. We know that he was not a great artist 
like the mighty men of Venice, but let us beware of 
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underrating him, which we may do very easily. He 
had prolific invention in his own way, and was 
much nearer to the mental condition of a great artist 
than some matter-of-fact workmen of the present day 
who imitate nature without style, and who never by 
any chance stray away into the regions of fancy or 
imagination. Boucher lived almost always in the 
land of fancy, so much so that we cannot help wonder- 
ing how he could stay so long in a region which seems 
to us so unsubstantial. 
Florence, April 9th. 

THE great sale of San Donato, which has occupied 
the attention of Florence and a delegation of all the 
cities of Europe and some of those of America for a 
month, has reached the middle of its term, and has in 
that time dispersed one of the most complete, if not 
one of the best, collections of art-work, ancient and 
modern, which Europe has seen. It contained few 
first-rate examples of any art, but fair ones of most. 
The sale long since of the fine collection of modern 
French pictures made by Anatole Demidoff was taking 
the part of ‘Hamlet’ out of the play of that name, for 
they had given it its greatest celebrity. 

As now brought to the hammer the collection con- 
tained a few first-rate Dutch pictures, and many medi- 
ocre ones, with many indifferent French, &c. One of 
the Adrian Van de Veldes was certainly as fine an 
example of that master as can be found, and it sold 
for about 1000/.; which, considering the market-value 
of Dutch pictures, was not excessive ; and with one or 
two exceptions the pictures sold for less than the 
valuation of the experts, and all for less than the 
Prince paid for them. This, however, was no criterion 
of their value; for certainly no collector of great repu- 
tation as such has ever purchased or selected with 
worse taste or less discretion. The stories told of some 
of his purchases, and the absurd prices he paid for 
his fancies, may not be true to the letter ; but certainly 
true enotigh to show that his expenditure in making 
the collection is no guide to the value of it. The little 
full-length Portrait of a Gentleman, by Terburg, for 
which he paid 45,000 francs, sold for 13,500, much 
below its market value; and though the two superb 
Rembrandt portraits sold for good prices (about 5000/. 
each), they cost him much more. A fine full-length 
by Vandyck sold for 150,000 francs (Italian paper 
currency in which all the sales were made), which 
is not too much ; and the only pictures which reached 
figures beyond a reasonable valuation were two or 
three of the Solomon Ruysdaels and a Hobbima with 
figures by Van de Velde, which latter reached 210,000 
francs, but then it was a fine, large, and important 
Hobbima, and, except some small retouched passages, 
in excellent condition. A historic portrait by Rubens, 
that of Spinola, and which besides happened to be one 
of Rubens’ finest heads, brought its fair value, about 
3000/7, In return many really fine though not re- 
markable pictures sold for very little. There is no 
truth in the rumours spread that there. had been a 
culling out of the gallery, which was sold in the main 
as it had been seen and known for years past, nor that 
the pictures had been ruined by restoration. The 
most of them were nearly intact, some of the best 
quite so; and the fact that most of them were bought 
by dealers and experts suffices to dispose of the 
general accusation. 





The furniture, on the contrary, was sold at prices 
generally higher than it cost, or than would replace it. 
Many articles brought double their market value; and 
though the carved wood-work and the tapestries and 
embroideries were very fine and comprised a few 
articles quite unique, the prices were larger than 
dealers would have ventured to ask for the same. 
There were some pieces of Florentine fifteenth and 
sixteenth century carved wood furniture such as rarely 
is seen in any dealer’s shop. One of the prominent 
pieces was the throne of Giuliano de’ Medici, as to 
which certain journals have asserted that its attribution 
to the Medici is groundless. Here the genealogy of the 
piece is as well known as that of a celebrated race- 
horse ; and the exquisite quality of the carving is an 
-independent evidence of its value. It was bought by 
a resident of Florence, who was intimately acquainted 
with its peregrinations, and had a better right to form 
an opinion of its authenticity than the public in general. 

The appearance of American buyers in the sale was 
a feature which is new, but which will probably be 
more familiar as time goes on. The accumulation of 
the enormous fortunes which Transatlantic prosperity 
makes as easy as used to be the case in England, is 
telling on the old-world markets; and we must be 
prepared at every sale to see prices augmented by this 
new competition. There were eighteen American 
purchasers, present or represented, at the San Donato 
sale, and many of the orders given were without limit. 

The idea that Prince Demidoff will make a specu- 
lation by the sale is, however, absurd. The magnificent 
grounds filled with trees and plants of the most costly 
kind; the hot-houses filled with rare plants; the 
palace itself, for which no tenant could be found but a 
‘voi en exile) richer than kings in exile generally are ; 
the large grounds—estate, in fact—all are sold, and 
under the most depressing circumstances. Great in- 
genuity in conjecture has been shown in accounting 
for the sale. It seems very simple. The house had 
become a mere museum, and was so full of objects of 
all kinds that to live in it in comfort was impossible. 
Its situation is in the least healthy quarter of Florence 
(or rather environs), and to sell a part of the establish- 
Ment was impossible. To make a clearing out and 
begin anew was the simplest ; and the Prince actually 
sold the souvenirs of the family, to leave no ground for 
accusation that he has reserved the best part of the 
collection. Add to this, the characteristic Russian love 
of change, and we have enough to account for the sale. 

A small exhibition of particularists has just been 
opened in the Via Oricellari, comprising about one 
hundred pictures, most of which are of the usual 
Florentine calibre, and barely worth especial notice. 
The only two which, to my mind, retain permanent 
attractiveness are the herd of half-wild horses (mus- 
tangs ?), by Lemon, of which I have spoken before, 
and a study, by F. Gioli, of a field filled with poppies 
and other wild flowers: a simple study from nature 
of a piece of meadow, with two children in the extreme 
distance, without attempt at composition, the poppies 
in the foreground being the size of life. It is an 
astonishing piece of realism, as perfect in light, colour 
(realistic), and expression of space, as anything of the 
kind I have ever seen. The frivolity and intellectual 
indolence of the great mass of the work is quite as re- 
markable as in the larger and more regular exhibition. 
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III.—Davip Law. 
Callander. 


HIS plate was etched by Mr. David Law from one of his own sketches taken at Callander, 
T to quote his own words, ‘just after a heavy thunderstorm, when the clouds were 
gradually clearing off, the water suggesting the stillness immediately following the storm,’ 

Mr. Law is already well known as a painter in water-colour and oil. We think that 
the present etching, which is exceedingly harmonious, and very true in effect, can only add 
to his reputation. 

We gave a biography of Mr. Law in December 1879, to accompany an etching by 
M. Richeton from Mr. Law’s picture of Whitby Harbour, which was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy of 1879. 

The Callander has been printed according to the artist’s directions, so as to interpret 
his intention faithfully. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
VI1.—King’s College. 
. | ‘HE history of Trinity College, growing as it did out of the small medieval foundations 


of Michael House and King’s Hall, led us away from the distant times in which 
they were first established almost to our own days. The stately chapel of King’s College, 
however,—the last thoroughly medieval structure erected in Cambridge,—which, notwith- 
standing the changes and chances of the long period that elapsed between its foundation and 
completion, bears indelibly the stamp of the age in which it was planned, will carry us back 
to the period in University history from which we diverged. 

The fourteenth century had witnessed the establishment, within less than thirty years, 
of no less than five colleges: Clare Hall, Pembroke Hall, Gonville Hall, Trinity Hall, 
and Corpus Christi College, all founded between 1326 and 1352. After this there is a 
break of nearly a century, during which nothing was done either by royal or private 
munificence. The accession of Henry the Sixth was the signal for a fresh departure. 
Not only did he found his own magnificent college, but his Queen, Margaret of Anjou, 
established a second in its immediate neighbourhood in 1448. As Fuller quaintly puts it: 
‘Indeed, as -Miltiades’ trophy in Athens would not suffer Themistocles to sleep, so this 
Queen, beholding her husband’s bounty in building King’s College, was restless in herself 
with holy emulation until she had produced something of the like nature. A strife wherein 
wives, without breach of duty, may contend with their husbands which should exceed in 
pious performances.’ She proposed to call it the College of St. Margaret and St. Bernard, 
but after her husband’s deposition the name was changed. Andrew Docket, the first master, 
who had been appointed to that office by Queen Margaret, hastened with pardonable 
subservience to ingratiate himself with her successor, and so cleverly did he manage that 
Elizabeth Woodville consented to be named as co-foundress, and the college became ‘the 
Queens’ College of St. Margaret and St. Bernard,’ now familiarly known simply as Queens’ 
College. This was succeeded by St. Catherine’s College, founded in 1473 by Robert 
Woodelarke, third Provost of King’s College. 
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It was on the 1oth of February, 1441, when Henry of Windsor was only nineteen years 
old, that he signed the charter of his first foundation for a Rector and twelve scholars only, 
which he proposed to call ‘The Royal College of St. Nicholas,’ in commemoration of the 
saint on whose day he had been born. This college would have been no larger than those 
previously founded, and moreover, from the nature of the ground, was incapable of future 
extension. It is difficult to understand how the Commissioners employed by the King—one 
of whom was Dr. John Langton, then Master of Pembroke Hall and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University—came to select a site so cramped and so inconvenient. It had Milne Street, then 
one of the principal thoroughfares of the town, on the west; the University Library and 
Schools on the east; and a public lane on the north. On the south side only, which was 
also the narrowest, had it any outlet at all, and even there the ground available for that 
indispensable appendage to a medieval college, a garden, was extremely narrow. We ought, 
perhaps, to be grateful for the selection of ground which the scholars presently discovered 
was too small for their accommodation; for they lost no time in petitioning the King to 
provide them with ampler habitations, and it was partly in consequence of that prayer of 
theirs that he acquired the larger site, and planned the noble college whereof Stow remarks 
‘that if the rest of the house had proceeded according to the chappell (as his full intent and 
meaning was) the like colledge could scarce have been found againe in any Christian land.’ 

There were, however, other motives determining the King’s action in this matter. It 
must be remembered that shortly before the foundation of the college at Cambridge, on 11 
October, 1440, he had signed the charter of foundation of Eton College. Previous to this, 
in July of the same year, he had visited Winchester, and studied carefully, from personal 
observation, the working of William of Wykeham’s system of education. It does not appear, 
however, that he all at once conceived the idea of connecting his school and college together ; 
in fact, there is evidence that he at first intended that the two should be independent. Sub- 
sequently, however, either from personal convictions or from the influence of those about him, 
he determined that his Eton scholars should participate in Cambridge foundation. In the 
charter granted to King’s College, 10 July, 1443, he says :— 

‘It is our fixed and unalterable purpose, being moved thereto, as we trust, by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, that our poor scholars of our Royal foundation of St. Mary of Eton, after they have been sufficiently 
taught the first rudiments of grammar, shall be transferred thence to our aforesaid College of Cambridge, which 
. we will shall be henceforth denominated Our College Royal of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, there to be more 
thoroughly instructed in a liberal course of study, in other branches of knowledge, and other professions.’ 


Furthermore, in order to ‘weld the two colleges together in an everlasting bond of brother- 
hood,’ he ordains that the name of Rector shall be abolished, and the Eton title of Provost 
be adopted for the Head; and that for all time the college shall be known by the title of 
‘Provost and Scholars,’ and have all the rights and privileges before granted to it. 

The acquisition of the new site was begun at once. A fresh commission was issued 
for the purpose, and as each parcel of ground was obtained, it was conveyed to the college. 
The task was beset with difficulties that would have daunted a mind less firmly resolved 
on carrying out the end in view than the King’s; difficulties, indeed, that would have been 
insuperable except to royal influence, backed by a royal purse. The ground on which King’s 
College now stands was then densely populated. It occupied nearly the whole of the parish 
of St. John Baptist, whose church is believed to have stood near the west end of the chapel. 
Milne Street crossed the site from north to south, in a direction that may be easily identified 
from the two ends of the street that still remain, under the names of Trinity Hall Lane 
and Queens’ Lane. The space between Milne Street and Trumpington Street, then called 
High Street, was occupied .by the houses and gardens of different proprietors, and was 
traversed by a narrow thoroughfare called Piron Lane, leading from High Street to St. John’s 
Church. At the corner of Milne Street and this lane, occupying the ground on which about 
half the ante-chapel now stands, was the small college called God’s House, founded in 1439 
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by William Byngham, for the study of grammar, which, as he observes in his petition to 
Henry VI. for leave to found it, ‘is the rote and grounde of all other sciences.’ On the west 
side of Milne Street, between it and the river, were the hostels of St. Austin, St. Nicholas, 
and St. Edmund, besides many dwelling-houses. This district was traversed by several lanes, 
affording to the townspeople ready access to the river, and to a wharf on its bank called 
Salthithe. No detailed account has been preserved of the negotiations necessary for the 
acquisition of this ground, between six and seven acres in extent, and in the very heart of 
Cambridge. From some of the conveyances, however, we get curious and significant glimpses 
of the hard terms enforced by the vendors, who naturally were not loth to seize so golden 
an opportunity for enriching themselves; and of the heart-burnings that the sequestration 
of so much property for college purposes gave rise to. The greatest offence appears to have 
been given by the closing of the lanes that led to the river, which no doubt was of the 
greatest importance to medieval Cambridge as a highway; for not only was most merchandize 
brought up it in barges from Lynn, but fuel and provisions also. In five years’ time, however, 
the difficulties were all got over; the town yielded up, though not with the best grace, the 
portion of Milne Street required, and all the other thoroughfares; the hostels were sup- 
pressed, or transferred to other sites; the church of St. John was pulled down, and the parish 
united to that of St. Edward, whose church bears evidence, by the spacious aisles attached 
to its choir, of the extension rendered necessary at that time by the addition of the members 
of Clare Hall and Trinity Hall to the number of its parishioners. By a charter confirmed 
by the Parliament of 1449, this splendid site was conveyed to the Provost and Scholars, 
together with the ground beyond the river, now the college gardens; ample revenues were 
granted to them; and the Founder bade them take possession of the new site, erect buildings 
upon it, and flourish there ‘as well or even better than they and their predecessors had done 
on the site originally assigned to them.’ 

The buildings of the extended college were commenced by the laying of the first stone 
of the chapel, 28th July, 1446. The buildings of Eton had been begun five years before, 
3rd July, 1441. Neither of these colleges was completed according to the intentions of the 
Founder, and we should be left to conjecture what those intentions were had he not 
fortunately committed to writing his detailed scheme for both in a document called ‘The 
Will of King Henry the Sixth.’ The term ‘Will’ does not, however, signify a testament, 
but an expression of his deliberate purpose with regard to the arrangement of the buildings, 
the payment of the principal workmen, and the assignment of funds to defray their cost. 
This document, signed in March 1448, is on several grounds one of the most remarkable 
works in the English language. The design which it describes is a marvellous union of 
beauty and convenience, and the measurements of the different parts are set down so clearly 
and so exactly that a ground-plan can easily be constructed from them; minute details of 
workmen and their wages are carefully entered into; ample funds are provided out of the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster and vested in the hands of trustees ; future contingencies 
are guarded against by every precaution that legal ingenuity could invent; and, lastly, in a 
strain of earnest eloquence, that becomes almost tragic when we consider the fate that befell 
the writer and his works within a few years, he exhorts those to whom these trusts are com- 
mitted to discharge them in all points faithfully. 

We will describe briefly the design for King’s, premising that that for Eton bears a 
general resemblance to it, sufficiently close to prove that both were derived from a common 
original—Wykeham’s College at Winchester. The design for Eton, however, being executed 
more immediately under the King’s own supervision, was constantly altered, and, had it ever 
been completed, would probably have resulted in something very different from what we find 
described in the Will. That for King’s, on the contrary, so far as it was carried out, is 
exactly what we find described therein, except in some minute particulars, which may be 
neglected in a general description. The chapel, 288 feet long by 40 feet broad, was to form 
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the north side of the quadrangle, of which the east and west sides were to ‘close vnto bothe 
endes of the chirche’—that is, were to abut against the chapel, which would, therefore, have 
been an integral part of the quadrangle, instead of standing apart, as it now does, like a 
model on a board. This quadrangle would have measured 238 feet from east to west, by 
215 feet from north to south. The gate of entrance would have been in the same position 
as at present, in the middle of the east side; that side and the south side would have been 
occupied by chambers, the west side by a lecture-room, with the library over it, and by the 
buttery and Hall. The Provost’s lodge would have been at the intersection of the west and 
south sides. The Provost’s offices and the college kitchen were behind the Hall. . At the 
west end of the chapel—separated from it in all probability by an interval such as exists at 
New College, Oxford, and as was directed in the Will for Eton, ‘for to sette in certain trees 
and floures behoueful and conuenient for the~service of the chirche’—there was to be a 
burial-ground, measuring 175 feet from north to south, by 200 feet from east to west. It 
was to be surrounded by a cloister, and in the middle of the west side there was to be a 
belfry, 120 feet high, with four angle-turrets, crowned with pinnacles. Access to the grounds 
beyond the river was provided by a bridge, in the centre of the western side of the site; 
and all the circuit of the College was to be defended by a high wall, with towers at 
intervals. The approach to the bridge was also to be guarded by a tower; there was to be 
a second gateway in the wall next the street, crowned with turrets; a tower was to give 
access to the Hall; and there were to be staircase towers in the inside. of the court. Thus 
the four turrets of the chapel, which have often been criticised for their exact uniformity, 
would only have been a portion of a forest of spires, small and great, rising above the roofs; 
and they were all so arranged that, when viewed from a distance, they would not have 
interfered with one another, but each would have had its own proper and befitting position. 
At the conclusion of the Will the King names fourteen persons, into whose charge he 
commits the various trusts before rehearsed. They were the Bishops of Winchester and 
St. Asaph, the Earls of Devon, Salisbury, Northumberland, and Shrewsbury, the Lord 
Clifford, the Lord Wells, the Provosts of Eton and King’s, with others of less note. Of 
these the first-named, William Waynflete, whom Henry had promoted from the Mastership 
of Winchester to be first Head Master, then Provost, of Eton, was the one whom he 
evidently regarded as a personal friend, whom he could trust implicitly to carry out his 
wishes. He thus commits the supreme direction of the whole scheme to him: 


‘Furthermore, for the final perfourmyng of my seid wil to be put effectuelly in execucion, I, con- 
sideryng the grete discrecion of the seide worshepful fader in god William nowe Bisshop of Wynchestre, 
his high trought and feruent zele which at alle tymes he hath hadde and hath vnto my weel, And whiche 
I haue founde and proued in hym, and for the greete and hool confidence whiche I haue vnto hym for 
thoo causes wol that he not oonly as Surueour, but also as executor and director of my seid wil, be 
priuee vnto alle and euery execucion of the perfourmyng of my same wil, and that his consente in any 
wise be hadde therto.’ 


Finally, he appeals to his trustees generally by the most solemn of all considerations : 


‘And that this my seid wil in euery poynt before reherced may the more effectually be executed .1. 
not oonly pray and desire but also exorte in Crist require and charge alle and euery of my seid feffees 
myn Executours and Surueour or Surueours in the vertue of the aspercion of Christes blessed blode and 
of his peyneful passion that they hauyng god and myne entent oonly before their eyen, not lettyng for 
drede or fauour of any persoune lyuing of what estat degree or condicion that he be truely feithfully and 
diligently execute my same wil, and euery part thereof, as they wol answere before the blessed and dredeful 
visage of our Lord Jhesu in his most fereful and last dome, when euery man shal most streitly be examined 
and demed after his demeritees. . 

‘And furthermore, for the more sure accomplisshement of this my said wil I in the most entier and 
most feruent wise pray my said heirs and successours, and euery of theym, that they shewe them self wel- 
willyng feithful and tender lovers of my desire in this behalf; And in the bowelles of Christ our alder iuste 
and streit Juge, exorte theym to remember the terrible comminations and full fearful imprecations of holy 
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scripture agayns the brekers of the lawe of god, and the letters of good and holy werkes, the which 
imprecations Holy Scripture reherseth in the booke of Deuteronomy, saying, “Jf thou wilt not hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God, all these curses shall come upon thee and overtake thee: cursed shalt thou 
be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the field: cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and cursed shalt 
thou be when thou goest out. The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, vexation, and rebuke, in all that thou 
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settest thine hand unto for to do, until thou be destroyed, and until thou perish quickly, because of the wickedness 
of thy doings whereby thou hast forsaken me.”” 


As is generally the case with medieval buildings, the designer of this elaborate piece 
of collegiate architecture is unknown. In the case of Eton, even tradition is silent; in the 
case of King’s, it names Nicholas Close, one of the original Fellows, who was ennobled by 
the King for the pains he had taken in promoting the royal buildings, and who was certainly 
overseer of the works at their commencement. There is, however, no proof that he furnished 
the design. One point alone seems certain, namely, that both colleges were undoubtedly 
planned by the same person; and, considering how anxiously the King himself watched 
over the progress of Eton, changing the design repeatedly, and noting in his own hand the 
altered dimensions that he wished to introduce, it is surely not unnatural to suppose that 
he may himself have planned the whole scheme, for the realisation of which he displays an 
anxiety more keer than he is likely to have felt for any plan devised by the ingenuity 
of others. 

There is good reason to believe that he laid the first stone of the chapel with his own 
hands, after which it proceeded, slowly and haltingly, for the disasters that befell prevented 
the regular payment of the money assigned for the works even from the first, down to his 
deposition. The beautiful white magnesian limestone which marks the limit of the work 
done in his reign, is another proof of the close connexion that he wished to maintain 
between King’s and Eton. It was obtained from a quarry at Huddleston, near Shirburne, 
in Yorkshire, which he had acquired from the owner, Henry Vavasour, for the joint use of 
the two foundations. The stone was quarried at their joint expense, and then divided 
between them. There is evidence, that for the last two years or more before King Henry’s 
deposition the works must have been almost, if not quite, stopped ; and in 1460 money’ was 
actually sent from Cambridge to him at Northampton, just a week before the disastrous battle 
at which he was taker prisoner. The inmates of the college must have been profoundly 
discouraged ; their anxiety is shown, more eloquently than mere words could do, by the 
numerous payments to servants sent to London, to Newmarket, to Royston, to Barkway, to 
obtain intelligence (pro novis audiendis). Anything was better than the state of wretched 
uncertainty they were in. At last, when the news of his death came, it is said that the 
workmen, who were sawing a block of limestone, threw down their tools, believing that the 
works were at end, and left it half sawn in two. The story may have been invented after- 
wards to account for the presence of the stone, which lay upon the college green until 1724, 
when it was used as the foundation-stone of the Fellows’ Building; but it was certainly 
believed at that time, for it was alluded to in the inscription then engraved upon it. After 
this catastrophe, though the works did not cease entirely, as is commonly supposed, they 
made but little progress until near the end of the reign of Edward the Fourth, when 
he was moved to give, or rather promise, one thousand. marks, probably through the inter- 
cession of the Provost, Walter Field, who had been one of his chaplains. The sum obtained, 
however, was too small to accomplish much; nor could the 7o0o/. which Richard the Third 
contributed have effected much more. After his death the building ceased entirely for 
twenty-four years. 

Here the first period of the construction of the chapel ends. In our next article we 
shall recount the completion of it by Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth. 
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THE LION IN ANCIENT ART. 


T is a remark frequently made by those who have written on the history of the ancient 
I nations, that in the early stages of the development of Art more success is attained 
in the representations of animals than of the human figure. Probably many circumstances 
united to cause this difference. For one thing, a kind of respect for the human form appears 
to have existed in the minds of the earliest artists, inducing them to. adopt certain set 
attitudes and forms, which were then handed on to their successors, and from which it 
required some courage to depart, especially as in early times it would always be the king 
or some illustrious conqueror who was to be immortalised, and the statue perhaps must be 
sculptured in the quarries far away from the king’s residence. Seldom, at any rate, could 
it be modelled from life; and the artist, therefore, must follow the conventional form, and 
carve the figure by rule and measurement. But animals from the first must have been 
studied from nature. No such hindrances stood in the artist’s way when he was called on 
to represent them. No etiquette would interfere with his drawing them from life, and 
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therefore frequently the lifelike gestures and energetic attitudes of the animals strike us 
forcibly, while in the same design the human figures are stiff and inanimate. 

The history of animals in Art begins of course with the history of Art itself. When 
man began to desire a visible representation of the object of his worship, he had already 
begun to look for the likeness ‘in the earth beneath,’ and animals became at once symbols 
at least of the Divinity, the wild beasts as emblems of those attributes which awoke their 
fear, the domestic perhaps of those which aroused gratitude and trust. And when sculpture 
and painting began to be employed from other motives—for the glorification of a great 
leader, or the representation of daily life—animals still naturally occupied a large amount 
of attention. The conquests of mighty hunters had to be recorded, and the employments of 
pastoral people. Everywhere and constantly they are present, and no period or school of 
art has neglected them. 

Of course according to’the climate and the disposition of the people, different animals 
have obtained favour in different lands, but among those almost universally represented is 
the lion. A native of those lands where Art was first nurtured, and existing in earlier times 
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in far larger numbers than at the present day, not one of all the animal creation combines 
in itself so completely those qualities of form and disposition which, while particularly suited 
for representation, also make the strongest impression on the mind. 

Different nations, however, will treat the same subject differently, in accordance with 
their special characteristics; and the lion has various sides to his character, which severally 
come into prominence in different lands. The Egyptians recognised in his strength and 
majesty a fit emblem of the king, whom they venerated as the visible god upon earth, 
and represented almost uniformly in an attitude of calm repose and dignity. It is*his 
massive grandeur that they aim at depicting, strength which, when united with human 
intellect, as in the Sphinx—the lion’s body with the human head—was a perfect symbol of 
royal power. In a country where the lion was frequently kept in a tame state, trained for 
the chase like the chetah, and accompanying the king to battle, as the lioness Anta-em nekht 
(Anath in strength) did the great Sesostris, it would be easy for the sculptor to find models. 
We can fancy him studying from the sacred lions at Leontopolis, as they lay in a delicious 
calm after their sumptuous meals, lulled by the sweet sounds of music. So unmoved and 
passionless, the sculptor of the red granite lions in the British Museum represented them in ~ 

















LION AND UNICORN, FROM AN EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS. 


the early days of Amenoph III., and so they appear again on the Capitol at Rome, or in 
the little statue from the temple of the Sphinx. An object of worship himself, the lion was 
also an emblem of the sun-god Ra, and occasionally of the goddess Sekhet ; and because 
the Nile rose when the sun was in Leo he became a symbol of the inundation, and 
fountains were usually built in the form of a lion. With any of these significations, 
however, he appears with the same calm Egyptian repose. On the palace of Rameses III, 
indeed, he is merely a savage beast of chase, while in the scene on a papyrus in the 
British Museum of the lion and unicorn playing at chess, though he is obviously an emblem 
of royalty, the caricaturist has not aimed at representing majesty. This, however, is of the 
Roman period, and has probably but little of the Egyptian character. 

In Chaldza and Assyria, on the other hand, it is the savage fierceness of the animal 
which becomes prominent, and the king, instead of taking the lion for his emblem, delights 
to represent himself as his conqueror. He is supposed, indeed, to have been the symbol of 
Nergal, the god of hunting, whose worship the men of Cuth introduced into the land of Israel, 
bringing down upon that country a plague of lions; but even in that character he appears 
with no god-like repose, but as a huge ferocious monster, with yawning jaws ready to devour 
and destroy. The Chaldzans, that ‘bitter and hasty nation, strong and terrible, and the 
Assyrians, ‘a fierce people,’ were mighty hunters, and had themselves much of the savage 
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nature of the wild beast. Nineveh, ‘the bloody city, was the Gwelling of the lions and the 
feeding-place of the young lions, where the lion, even the old lion, walked, and the lion’s 
whelp, and none made them afraid. The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
strangled for his lioness, and filled his holes with prey and his dens with ravin.’ 
Everywhere, on their tablets and signet-cylinders, in the embroidery of the royal dress, 
on the walls of his palaces, the king was portrayed engaged in hand-to-hand fight with lions, 
now disturbing him in the midst of a meal, now seizing him by the front lock of his mane, 
and driving his sword through and through him, now holding him familiarly erect by his 
front paw, or finally swinging him triumphantly by his mane and tail over his head. The 
kings record their hunting exploits in the list of their conquests. ‘Under the auspices of 
Ninip, one hundred and twenty lions fell before me. Tiglath-pileser I. boasts of having 
destroyed nine hundred and twenty lions, and game becoming scarce in the country, it 
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FROM A LION HUNT. ASSYRIAN. 


became necessary to bring them in from other lands. The King of Egypt sent Asshur-nazir- 
pal a present of wild beasts, and he himself, in an expedition into the Mesopotamian desert, 
during which he destroyed three hundred and sixty lions and many other wild animals, 
captured fifteen full-grown lions and fifty young ones, and sent them home to his residence 
at. Calah. It was under the patronage of this great king, who came to the throne about 
883 B.C. that Assyrian art as we know it sprang into existence, and on the walls of his 
great palace he had himself represented as a lion-conqueror. More than two hundred years 
later his successor, Asshur-bani-pal, adorned his palace with the memorial of his own exploits 
on a more extended scale, and with more accomplished artists. Of the earlier date we have (in 
the British Museum) a lion attacking the king in his chariot, two lions crouching under his 
horse’s feet, and a dead lion. They are sculptured deeply with a rugged power, and there is a 
great deal of life and spirit in the attacking lion. The two crouching ones are very similar, 
especially in the hinder quarters, which is the best part of the design. The heads are not so 
good in any of them, and generally the muscles are too strongly marked, interfering with the 
general form. In this respect Asshur-bani-pal’s lions are greatly in advance, without any 
loss of vigour or animation. From his palace we have sculptures of three different sizes, 
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representing lion-hunts. Over fifty lions are introduced into the design, but there is not a 
single case of repetition, and very few of strong resemblance. It is a chase in an enclosed 
park, and the lions are being led out of traps; but care has been_taken that there shall be no 
lack of sport. The king assails them with arrows, or, when in close quarters, with a sword 
or spear, and the ground is strewn with the dead and dying. The artist has been extraordinarily 
successful with some in positions which could be but momentary, such as the two lions leaping 
into the air, and the lion that is just rolling over on his back. The agony of the wounded is 
rendered in a most lifelike manner ; sometimes, indeed, with a repulsive realism. They seem 
to writhe before our eyes; but two of the wounded lionesses especially, beside several others, 
are represented more tenderly, and are exceedingly touching and pathetic. The scene con- 
cludes with the dead lions carried home by the attendants and presented by the king in the 
temple. The weight of the huge beasts requires the strength of many men to carry them. 
Grotesque touches occasionally break the grandeur of the theme; such as the figure of the 
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lion whom the king holds by the tail, or the queer attitude of the wounded lion rearing on his 
hind legs with extended arms ; and mixed up with some beautifully drawn are others with limbs 
convulsed into most impossible positions. 

The decline and fall of Assyria cut short the further development of her art, and neither 
of Media nor Babylon have we many artistic remains. It is curious, however, that each has 
left us a colossal lion, the almost shapeless mass at Hamadan, and the rude unfinished sculpture 
at Babylon, which treats the matter from the opposite point of view to the Assyrian bas-relief, 
and represents the conquest of man by the lion. 

Persia inherited the art of the Assyrians, and reproduced her winged bulls and monsters 
with little variation or originality. The sculptured design of a lion seizing an ox or a unicorn, 
though very similar to those which occur in Assyrian decoration, she made, in a sense, her own 
by repeating it again and again on the staircases of her palaces. Persia was represented by 
a lion on her coins; but with the exception of Darius Hystaspes, who appears as a lion-hunter 
on his signet cylinder, her kings do not seem to have pursued the chase with the same zeal 
as their Assyrian predecessors; and when they appear on their palace walls in the act of 
plunging their swords into the side of a rampant lion, it is with an emblematical signification. 
The lion is frequently employed in the decoration of Persian architecture; but the rows of 
lions trotting one after another that appear on Darius’ tomb and elsewhere have none of the 
royal majesty of the Egyptian, or the fierce realism of the Assyrian. 

With the Greeks the human form took its natural precedence, and animals fell into a 
secondary place. To them the lion was neither a god nor an enemy, whose conquest would 
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bring them glory; but they recognised the beauty of his form, and his peculiar merits as a 
model for the sculptor. The size and heavy grandeur of his body, with the clear forcible lines 
of his limbs, and the dignity which his massive mane gave to his general appearance, made 
him always a fine object for representation, while his strength and courage rendered him a 
suitable companion or emblem for a god or hero. In representations, therefore, of the Greek 
myths he occurs continually. Cybele seated on a lion throne, or sometimes on the lion itself; 
Hercules strangling the Nemean lion; lions drawing the car of Bacchus, or playing at his feet 
as on the Choragic monument of Lysicrates ; lions as emblems of the sun in attendance on 
Apollo, these are to be found again and again; but the lion almost always plays but a 
secondary part, and excites in us no such interest or sympathy as the Assyrian lions. Of 
single statues may be mentioned the lion (now in the British Museum) that surmounted the 
monument at Cnidus, set up to commemorate the victory of Conon, ten feet in length, and 
carved out of one block of marble in a massive, forcible manner, so as to be seen from a 
considerable distance. A similar emblematical lion, now broken to fragments, was erected over 
the Boeotians who fell at Chzronea ; and the artist is said to have combined in the expression of 
the animal’s countenance ‘the fierceness and humiliation, the rage, sorrow, and shame which 
would agitate the breasts of proud Hellenic freemen on being constrained to yield up their 
independence.’ The huge sitting lion, now in 
front of the arsenal at Venice, brought from 
the Pirzus, is also reckoned by Winckelmann 
among the finest works of art. It is supposed 
to have been once used as a fountain, which 
accounts for the position of the lower jaw, and 
has a Runic inscription on its sides. But be- 
side these single figures the Greeks recognised 
the value of the lion in decoration. Antong the 
very earliest remains of Greek art, therefore, 
are the lion gates of Mycene—a worthy en- 
trance to the Treasure-house of Agamemnon, 
and the lion from the Sacred Way of Branchide 
in Caria, now in the British Museum—the link 
between Egyptian and Greek art. Lying in the 
Egyptian attitude of repose, there is a graceful 
flow of lines and a sway of the heavy body very unlike the Egyptian rigidity. In the tomb 
of Mausolus the lion was largely employed for decorative purposes, standing lions, several of 
which are now in the British Museum, being placed between the columns, and the cornice 
was finely ornamented with lions’ heads. It is supposed that originally the effect was 
heightened by colour, though it has completely disappeared from the fragments we possess. 
The thin, hungry lions from the Ionic monument of Xanthus should probably be judged also 
from a decorative point of view. 

Under the Romans the artist in Italy must have found the study of lions comparatively 
easy. The practice of displaying them in the public games must have made them quite 
common, if it is true that they were brought there in hundreds at a time. But there is little 
to be noticed in the way they were treated that is different from Greek art in its own land, 
excepting the choice of such a subject as the gladiator fighting with a lion from the 
Giustiniani Gallery. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the animal—the great flowing mane—received very 
various treatment at different hands. The Egyptians frequently avoided the difficulty by 
adopting a kind of headdress similar to those they represented on their human figures, though 
there are instances where they have depicted the hair not unsuccessfully. The Assyrians, 
especially in the later times—in the earlier lion-hunt it is treated more slightly, and 
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therefore more successfully— adopted an entirely conventional treatment, covering the space 
with angular locks of almost unvarying size, while a heavy mass falls down on each side 
of the face for whiskers. But this manner of treating hair was not confined to the lions; 
the men are represented in the same way, and we might 
conclude from the sculptures that they all wore wigs. The . 
Greeks, on the other hand, except in such cases as the lion 
and roe at Assos, or the sculptures from Xanthus, when 
they were evidently following Eastern models, adopted a 
much freer and more natural treatment. At Mycenz indeed, 
as far as can be judged from the mutilated heads, they 
have omitted it altogether; but, generally, they aimed at 
representing the graceful curl of the hair and the massive form 
that the mane gave to the head. The tail also, perhaps 
with a view to add grace to the lines, they frequently 
lengthened; while the Assyrians, I think, invariably erred by 
making it too short. The most curious variety in the lions’ 
manes may be noticed in the Indian sculptures. In Indian 
art the lion plays a very secondary part, being entirely eclipsed 
by the elephant; but we may mention the colossal lion at 
Mahavellipore, and the huge unwieldy brute with an elephant 
at Ellora, while they used him sometimes very successfully 
in decoration: as, for exampie, the sitting lion on the Lat 
at Tirhoot, and the lion capitals at Sanchi, &c. On the Lat 
at Sanchi the lion’s mane is represented boldly and vigorously, though with a little con- 
ventionalism ; but on the lion capitals of the gateway the sculptor has represented two lions 
so close as to touch one another, and their manes, which actually mix, are treated quite 
differently—one with wavy curves, and the other in little curls. The same difference occurs, 
with still stronger contrast, with the lions at Amravati—one having a mane smooth and 
long like a horse, and the other being covered with rows of tight curls closely resembling 
the convolutions of a shell. 





GLADIATOR AND LION. ROMAN. 


E. L. SEELEY. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


SOME of the more important pictures in the Exhi- 


Mr. Ouless has almost surpassed himself in his Por- 
bition of the Royal Academy were noticed in our last 


trait of Justice Manisty, the elaborate care and truth- 


number. We now briefly mention a few others of the 
leading works. 

Mr. Watts exhibits the Dean’s Daughter; Portrait 
of Mrs. Langtry; a portrait of himself, painted for the 
Gallery of the Uffizi at Florence ; a Portrait of Mrs. F. 
Myers; and Lucy—a poetic rendering of a sweet face. 

Mr. ‘Millais has also painted his own portrait for the 
Uffizi Gallery, and in his Portrait of Mr. Bright has 
rendered the aspect and form of the great orator with 
even more than his usual force. The best qualities of 
his painting appear in their highest form in his picture 
entitled Cuckoo, in which two children sit on the 
ground listening to the cuckoo, each in an attitude 
expressive of the different character of the sisters. 
Before such a picture it is impossible not to think of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, with whom, allowing for the 
originality of the landscape and its peculiar harmony 
of colour, Mr. Millais may well be compared. 

Mr. Pettie’s portraits of Mrs. Edward Fox, and of 
Mrs. Dominick Gregg and children, are excellent ; and 





fulness of which, in every detail and under all difficulties, 
in no way injure the artistic effect of the whole. The 
Portrait of Cardinal Newman is an equally fine work, 
with a different manner of working—that is to say, 
with great breadth of treatment and some considerable 
sacrifice of detail. 

Mr. Frank Holl has displayed singular power in his 
portraits of Adams Beck, and of Major George Graham. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema sends the Frédégonde, which has 
been already described ; and two smaller pictures, ot 
which the one, entitled Mot at Home, is a very agree- 
able return to the delicate and exquisite manner of his 
earlier works. ; 

Mr. Faed’s From Hand to Mouth has considerable 
merit, if it does not exhibit all the painter’s former 
power in scenes of poor life. 

Mr. Val Prinsep has sent his vast picture of the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, presided over by Lord 
Lytton, and exhibiting a long array of Indian poten- 
tates in all the splendour of Eastern light and costume. 
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It is an historical painting in the strict sense, and a 
work of ambition. 

Between human kind and landscape is the border- 
land of animal painters, among whom Mr. Briton 
Rivigre has long had pre-eminence. His Might 
Watch, of lions prowling among the columns of an 
Egyptian temple, is true to the manner of his older 
picture of lions among the ruins of an Assyrian palace. 
His Last Spoonful shows a little girl feeding a number 
of ducks and geese, to the disgust of a puppy, which 
is staring for his share. 

In landscape it would seem as if, for the moment at 
least, the famed excellence of English painters were at 
fault. This does not, however, apply to Mr. Herkomer’s 
God’s Shrine, and Wind Swept. Nor is there, per- 
haps, any falling off in Mr. Brett’s Britannia, which 
has been bought by the Academy from the Chantrey 
Fund. Mr. Vicat Cole, also, in his Thames Backwater, 
may be equal to the past. Mr. Keeley Halswelle has 
had better landscapes than 522—very effective as is 
the light in the water and the submerging of the 
rushes, but the sky is heavy. Mr. Ernest Parton has 
five landscapes, all delicate in their effects, and minute 
in the rendering of the details. 

The foreign exhibitors present a much higher average 
of talent than the Englishmen. There is splendid 
ability in C. Van Haanen’s Pearl-stringers in Venice ; 
or, in its way, Mr. Munkacsy’s picture of the 7wo 
Families, with the children and puppies, which he 
paints so well. The Pearl-stringers combines every 
quality of composition, colour, character, and beauty 
of form. The admission of so many foreign works 
speaks for the real interest in art displayed by the 
President and Council of the Academy. 

In the department of Sculpture, it is a real pleasure 
to meet with such work as that of Mr. Boehm’s model 
for a marble statue of Lord John Russell, with its 
portraiture perfect, and style as simple and broad as 
could be desired. Mr. Armstead has made a bold 
endeavour in his relief, entitled the Courage of David, 
a decorative panel. But allowing for the decorative 
character of the work, it may be doubted whether he 
has not gone beyond the true limits of low flat relief, for 
example, in his rendering of the hair of David, which is 
made to assume too much the appearance of ornament. 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft has succeeded admirably in his 
head of General Sir Arthur Gordon, a head worthy of 
a sculptors skill, There is much to be admired in 
Mr. Thomas’s classic marble bust, Hyfatia; and in 
Mr. Lee’s Death of Abel. Sculpture has at all times 
been employed to perpetuate deeds of bravery, and an 
unusually good example is found in Mr. Birch’s figure 
of Lieut. Hamilton’s charging, sword and pistol in hand, 
over the body of an Afghan. Mr. Boehm’s colossal 
equestrian statue of Lord Napier of Magdala, to be 
cast in bronze for Calcutta, is another of many instances 
of his power of rendering the form of a horse, if not 
perhaps his best production in the way of a rider. 


THE Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery has this 
time fewer eccentricities than usual, and certainly a 
great variety of excellence, much of it, no doubt, of a 
kind to which visitors to this gallery have now become 
well accustomed. This, for instance, is the case with 
Mr. Burne-Jones’ Golden Stairs, where the types of 
the figures, the attitudes of a bevy of girls in classic 
costumes, and the draperies, are such as he has re- 








peatedly exhibited, yet no one can deny the excellence 
of the whole in all the qualities of a great art. 

Mr. Watts has sent his beautiful nude figure of 
Daphne, \ong known as a true master work, such as 
should last to all time. The companion figure of 
Psyche is remarkable for its intense expression of 
pathos. A half figure in armour, with a face aglow 
with light, is entitled, Watchman, what of the Night ? 
His portrait of Mr. Morris shows all the subtle force 
of portraiture peculiar to Mr. Watts, and holds a high 
place in this Exhibition. 

Mr. Millais has sent two three-quarter length 
portraits of Mrs. Jopling and Mrs. Caird, spirited in 
expression and pose. 

Mr. Stanhope’s Waters of Lethe presents a pilgrim- 
age of people, young and old, stalwart and decrepit, 
eagerly wending their way to the Waters of Forget- 
fulness ; the foremost figure, that of a youth, bending 
himself almost double in his determination that his 
plunge shall be a deep one. Looking to the opposite 
shore the life there seems hardly more elysian. 

Mr. Strudwick’s Marsyas and Apollo shows the god 
on an eminence, with the nine around, listening, some in 
anger, some in pity, some in scorn, tothe song of Marsyas. 

Mr. A. Moore’s Rose Leaves is a lovely female 
figure, nude but for a transparent gauze drapery that 
enfolds without hiding the rose-leaf tinted flesh be- 
neath ; the rosy fingers and toes are visible, and the 
accessories are of a slightly deeper rose and white. 
Fasmine, by the same artist, seems to be the same 
figure with the addition of some sprigs of jasmine, and 
in a somewhat different attitude. 

Mr. Frank Holl’s portrait of H. P. Bushby, Esq,., is 
marked by great simplicity of style and dignity. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond has a remarkable portrait of 
Charles Darwin, Esq., representing him in his crimson 
doctor’s robes ; and also an admirable portrait of Mr. 
Holman Hunt. 

M. Legros’ rapidly executed portraits of Mr. Burne- 
Jones, Professors Huxley and Marshall, F. Dixon, and 
Mr. Robert Browning, are extremely forcible, if they 
do not, perhaps, render the best aspect of the heads. 

There is a fine portrait by Mr. E. T. Gregory of 
W. H. Wills, Esq., M.P.; and Mr. H. Herkomer’s 
portrait of Lord Stratford de Radcliffe has already 
been mentioned. 

To pass from portraiture, it need scarcely be said that 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s three small pictures, A Question, A 
Garden God,and A Pastoral, are well worthy of study. 

The south-east corner of Walton Bridge, from the 
river, is admirably rendered by Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Cecil Lawson, in his August Moon, gives a pic- 
ture of nature in a poetic hour, when in the hollow of 
an undulating landscape a shallow stream is seen re- 
flecting the light of the harvest moon, while over the 
surrounding wooded heights a silvery light is slowly 
suffusing itself. 

Mr. Walter Crane, in his 7ruth and the Traveller, 
renders Truth as a female, wan and meagre, aloof 
from the haunts of men, seated by her marble foun- 
tain; the Traveller, in an ample cloak and sandals, 
approaches, his hand shading his eyes. 

The landscapes by Mark Fisher, G. Howard, A. 
Parsons, are poetic and refined ; but, in spite of all the 
beauty, and refinement, and cultured life delineated on 
these canvases, the picture that leaves the most vivid 
impression is one by J. Bastien Lepage, entitled Les 
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Foins, representing two Frerich peasants, a man and 
woman, clad in coarse, but not ragged garments, rest- 
ing after their labour under a mid-day sun. The man 
lies flat at full length, his straw hat over his face. 
The woman, young, powerful, uncouth, is sitting on 
the grass, panting like an animal, from utter exhaus- 
tion, after excessive toil. Realism in this picture is 
carried to an extreme, yet the truthfulness of the scene 
quietly touches the heart, and is, in fact, so far ideal. 
Besides Les Foins, M. Bastien Lepage sends his 
well-known portrait, in profile, of Mademoiselle Sarah 
Bernhardt, face and figure, expression and attitude, 
admirably rendered, as are the flowing folds and the 
elaborated pattern of the rich white brocade dress. 
There are portraits of Monsieur Klotz, Madame Klotz, 
of the painter’s father, mother, and grandfather ; they 
all have the realism of life and truth, as well as the 
charm of finished execution. 

There is a good portrait of Mrs. John Collier by her 
husband; and we must not omit to mention Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s single contribution, Rubinella— 
a charming study of a female head. 

Several of the most important pictures in this Exhi- 
bition have already been described in detail in the 
PORTFOLIO, from an examination of them permitted 
by the artists while the works were still in progress. 


Mr. H. S. MARKS, R.A. is exhibiting, at Messrs. 
Agnew and Sons’ Gallery in Old Bond Street, a series 
of decorative pictures of birds, painted on twelve 
panels, for the Duke of Westminster’s mansion at 
Eaton, in Cheshire. A stone wall is represented 
running through the twelve panels three quarters of 
the height of the picture, enclosing a paddock thick 
with grass and buttercups and daisies, in which are 
flamingoes, crowned cranes, Stanley and Demoiselle 
cranes, Mantchurian cranes, scarlet ibis, blue and 
scarlet macaws, pelicans, cockatoos, adjutants, herons, 
secretary birds, storks, boatbills, American egrets, 
parrots, &c. in all their variety and beauty of plumage. 
The grouping, positions, and actions of the different 
birds, are full of grace and meaning, and denote an eye 
and hand well versed in the observation and recording 
of bird-life. The rich and delicate hues of the plumage 
in the limpid atmosphere about them form a delightful 
harmony. 


HANOVER GALLERIES.—Many who had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, at the Paris Exhibition, Herr Makart’s 
great picture of Charles V’s Entry into Antwerp, will 
be glad to see it again in the Hanover Galleries in 
Maddox Street and Bond Street. It is chiefly remark- 
able as a tour de force, and, notwithstanding its great 
merits of composition and colour, it suffers on re- 
peated inspection from an excessive variety of invention 
in the motives of the secondary figures. How great 
Herr Makart’s fertility of invention is may be well seen 
in the same exhibition, where his designs for the silver 
wedding of the Emperor and Empress of Austria, on the 
24th of April, 1879, are on view. In the Hanover Galle- 
ries are at present a few other pictures well worth seeing, 
including landscapes by Millet, Corot, and Troyon. 


MR. NEWTON, keeper of the Greek and Roman 
antiquities in the British Museum, began, on the 5th of 
May, a course of lectures on Greek Art, at University 
College, Gower Street. In this introductory lecture, 
Mr. Newton confined himself to the literature of his 
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subject, and the various expeditions and enterprises by 
which the remains of Greek Art have been rescued 
and preserved, reserving for the next the criticism of 
monuments. 


THE Royal Academicians have bought with the 
Chantrey Fund Mr. Poynter’s A Visit to 4sculapius, 
Mr. Orchardson’s On board H.M.S. Bellerophon, Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis’s Returning to the Fold, and Mr. 
Brett’s sea-piece, Britannia’s Realm. 


MR. WOOLNER’S statue of Lord Chief Justice White- 
side has been erected in the hall of the Four Courts, 
Dublin. 


IN the British Museum is now to be seen the cast 
of a metope from the east front of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, representing Herakles standing supporting 
the Heavens while Atlas and his daughter return 
bringing the golden apples from the Garden of Hes- 
perides, which Herakles had been commanded to 
bring to Eurystheus. The lower part of the metope 
is broken away to some extent. In the middle stands 
Herakles, in profile to the right with arm raised above 
his head, on the shoulders is doubled a cushion to 
receive the weight of the world, of which, however, 
there is no figure or representation; and as the 
metope now stands, detached from the temple, it 
naturally occurs to the spectator that there is no suffi- 
cient cause for the strain on the figure of Herakles. 
When the metope was in its place in the temple, the 
heavy mass of projecting architecture over the head of 
Herakles would account for the strain more effectually, 
perhaps, than if he had carried on his head a real figure 
of the world, as in modern designs of Atlas. The 
drapery of the Hesperide is poor, and the modelling 
of the figure is feeble. 


Mr. ALFRED W. HUNT has contributed a paper on 
‘Modern English Landscape-painting,’ to the May 
number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ Mr. Hunt's 
article, which is remarkably well written, is intended 
as an explanation of the aims and tendencies of 
modern landscape-painting ; and is, in particular, a 
justification of some of Turner’s least popular expe- 
dients. He establishes the distinction between tra- 
ditional principles and that modern practice which 
has new difficulties to contend against. ‘I believe,’ 
he says, ‘that, as a further consequence, the art has 
been brought face to face with the difficulties of a new 
development; that its students, in seeking a wider 
range of subjects or in aiming at greater accuracy or 
fulness of representation in the old one, are striking 
out paths in which traditional principle will serve 
them little or nothing.’ After describing the success 
with which a modern landscape-painter will often 
render the truth of land or water—‘the swell of a 
Biscayan wave, the sullen roughness of a Highland 
moor ;’ Mr. Hunt admits that, 

‘even while we are most dazzled by the brilliancy of such a 
triumph of descriptive art, by the strangeness of such a 
complete inventory of one of nature’s treasure-chambers of 
fine things, there springs up within us a strange sensation of 
something wanting still; we miss a magic which should 
answer to that mysterious sense, as it were, of a haunting 
spirit which is never wanting to the reality of a very grand 
or very lovely scene. Our hearts are not touched: we 
admire the artist’s extraordinary skill, we are thoroughly 
grateful to him for reminding us of what he has copied so 
well ; but the admiration and the gratitude and the intellec- 
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tual joy of examining, bit by bit, such a picture, make up 
altogether a pleasure different in kind from that which we 
derive from a great work of art.’ 

Is not this very nearly equivalent to saying that from 
the point of view of the highest and most exacting 
criticism modern minutely truthful landscape-painting 
is partially a failure, and that, whilst succeeding in 
matters of minor importance, it fails in the most im- 
portant qualities of all—sentiment and imagination ? 
The reason for this failure is, we believe, in many 
cases, the evil effect on the imaginative faculties of a 
too careful pursuit of truth. Imaginative art and 
photography in colour are two entirely different things 
produced by two entirely different mental states. 
One is the product of poetry and the other of science. 
Mr. Hunt thinks that the exactions of modern opinion 
require minutely truthful representation. Well, if this 
is so, the modern public will have to be satisfied with 
scientific work, and may give up the hope of imagin- 
ative art, en attendant the formation of a public 
opinion more favourable to it. 

Mr. Hunt deals with the well-known landscape dif- 

ficulty of light and colour, which Nature can giveincom- 
bination when Art cannot follow her. There is, we fear, 
but one satisfactory way of dealing with this difficulty, 
and that is, to avoid it. Turner’s method of interpre- 
tation, by which he translated nature’s scarlet lights 
into white and her purple-grey shades into scarlet, 
with a view of preserving a general aspect of light and 
scarlet, may be excused philosophically in a manner 
more or less satisfactory to the intellect, but it is 
unsatisfactory to the eye, and painting ought to satisfy 
the eye and imagination without requiring elaborate 
intellectual justification. We see with pleasure that 
Mr. Hunt recognises the intense artificiality of Turner. 
After speaking of the traditional learning of the elder 
landscape-painters, he says, 
* No artist was more strongly imbued with the spirit of this 
learning than Turner. For him no scheme of arrangement 
was too elaborate, no artifice of light and shade either too 
palpable or too cunning. Such compositions as D. Cox’s 
were ‘‘native wood-notes wild” compared with his fully de- 
veloped symphonies.’ 

Mr. Hunt considers, and, we believe, with reason, 
that colour is an element of very great importance to 
what may be called the sentiment of landscape. There 
can be no doubt that it is so in very many effects. 
For example, the rosy light of sunset on the Alps 
awakens in us a certain emotion which cold white 
light would certainly not awaken ; and the sensibility 
to the influences of exquisite naturai colour must 
greatly increase with the culture of the colour faculty. 
Mr. Hunt appreciates this beauty of colour in nature 
so much as to feel dissatisfied unless it can be trans- 
ported into the realm of art. Well, the colour can be 
transported but not with its light, and without its light 
it looks false. Hence arise many interesting subjects 
for discussion which we have not space to consider 
now. All we can do for the present is to recommend 
what Mr. Hunt has to say on the subject, as being 
eminently worthy of attention. We do not agree with 
all his practical conclusions, but we think that he is 
rendering a service in drawing attention to truths of 
great importance which are very easily overlooked. 


MR. FREDERICK WEDMORE has published a volume 
entitled, ‘The Masters of Genre Painting.’ (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) In a prefatory note the author tells us 





that his plan has been to pass somewhat lightly over 
men who have been satisfactorily written of in England, 
and to give attention to artists of whom English 
criticism has had little to say. It is well to write with 
this consideration of what has been already done, 
though criticism lives in great part by repeating old 
opinions about well-known men, and there is a curious 
disposition to resent the teaching of what has not been 
known before. Mr. Wedmore so far conforms to the 
popular exigence that he scarcely goes beyond a few 
very well-known names, such as those of Rembrandt, 
De Hooch, Terburg and Metsu, Jan Steen, Ostade, 
Watteau, &c. We are glad to see that he gives a 
place to Chardin, and appreciates him, though Chardin 
is little known in England. There were two painters 
in Chardin, one of still-life, and the other of dourgeois 
interiors, which in his time were better adapted to 
artistic purposes than they are now. The following 
extract gives a very true idea of Chardin’s quality in 
part of his talent, and is at the same time a favourable 
example of Mr. Wedmore’s way of writing about the 
merits of a painter whom he appreciates :— 

‘There is nowhere a greater painter of still-life than 
Chardin. No one has conceived of still-life so nobly ; there 
is no one,perhaps, who has given quite so well as he a reality 
without meanness—an arrangement without pretension or 
artifice. The very gathering of his groups of household 
things has a significance, and reveals the human interest with 
which his brethren were never occupied. Nothing is put 
into his pictures thoughtlessly, and possessed as he was of a 
perception uniquely keen to note the varied individualities of 
matter and its artistic interest, he yet had little of mere pride 
in his ability to paint so well the object and the substance of 
his choice. The simple materials gathered by him on his 
kitchen-slab have their place there of right, and tell the 
story of modest and frugal provision—from the little red jar 
of rough but highly-glazed pottery, to the eggs and the 
saucepan. Here in one picture is exactly the material for 
the humblest meal, and the things that are required to pre- 
pare it—that, and no more. Here, in another, the fruits for 
the dessert of the rich, and with them the silver, the gold, 
the china sugar-bowl of famous Dresden. The drawing of 
these things is right, though never elaborate ; the roundness 
and relief astonishing for truth. Still-life has perhaps not 
before, and certainly has not since, been painted with such a 
perfect and sober veracity, with such a frequent excellence in 
endless variation. He has painted musical instruments, on 
a large scale, and with something less than his habitual 
triumph. But the charm of the very simple never escaped 
him—three tiny onions and a tumbler of water made for him 
a picture in which he could convey the most refined beauty 
of tone, and of colour, and of liquid light. The very quality 
of colour and substance—colour and substance seen through 
atmosphere, and never harshly defined—abounds in his work. 
Sometimes it is very rich and glowing, and very bold, as in 
a picture in the Lacaze collection of peaches, melons, and a 
big paper-labelled bottle, and in that Silver Goblet in which 
he has so nobly realised the splendid and elaborate inter- 
change of reflections and reflected lights in copper-coloured 
pottery of the basin, and silver of the cup. And each 
reflection is not clear and cold, but vague and warm in its 
shifting lustre. And sometimes, as in No. 726 in the Louvre; 
also, but not in the Lacaze, the work is tender and subtly 
refined—a cup of pink and greyish white porcelain stands 
near a brown wooden jewel-box, of which the pale blue 
lining of soft silk catches delicately the discreet light. What 
infinite harmony in juxtapositions seemingly so natural, yet 
in truth so splendidly discovered! With what facility the 
supple hand sweeps over the keyboard of colour and wakes 
the fullness or sweetness of its sound! A dozen of these 
pictures, of which three are typical, are now seen publicly in 
Paris. And although in their own day they could not make 
Chardin’s fortune, they might have sufficed for his fame.’ 
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Mr. Wedmore defines Genre as the painting of 
character and incident. ‘Free gesture,’ he says, ‘ and 
manners vivacious and varied, among the people to be 
portrayed, are aids, almost necessities, to the artist 
in Genre.’ An artist of that class ought not to have 
too wide an intellectual range, or too high aspirations, 
or too much profundity of thought. ‘No overpowering 
thought of larger issues—of a future, of another world, 
of a different society—must hang over him as he 
records our moods and manners, and gains his revela- 
tion into permanent character by the accidents of the 
passing minute.’ 

Leslie is mentioned as the last great English master 
of Genre, but Mr. Wedmore observes that Leslie’s 
‘studied carefulness was almost incompatible with 
fertility: his delicate truth to the character he was 
depicting—to the silly gentleman of Shakspeare or the 
seductive widow of Sterne—was too subtle for popular 
favour.’ It is also suggested that another reason why 
Leslie failed of hearty popularity may have been that 
he departed from the practice of those Genre-painters 
who represented the life of theirown day. Leslie went 
back into another century, and so lost the attraction of 
immediate interest, though he gained something by 
literary associations. 

Mr. Wedmore’s book does not contain anything 
positively new, for even Chardin had been written 
of by Professor Colvin. Yet it is a valuable book, 
because it brings within a convenient compass the 
results of that general knowledge of the subject with 
which Mr. Wedmore has been careful to acquaint 
himself. Perhaps the most original remark in the 
volume is that the secular art of the Venetian painters 
tended, in some instances, to Genre. Still, the first 
complete Genre painters were the Dutchmen, from 
whom the English and French Gepre-painters of our 
own century have alike derived the principle of their 
art. It is a pity that we have not some English word 
for this class of art, that would offer no difficulty of 
pronunciation. The tendency in England at the 
present day is to confine the use of the word Genre to 
what used to be called ‘conversation pieces’ in the 
eighteenth century, but the original use of the word in 
France included portrait, indeed, everything that was 
not historical-painting or landscape. These are, how- 
ever, mixed subjects, so that it is sometimes difficult to 
determine whether, in the same picture, history or 
Genre predominates. Genre in painting answers more 
closely to the modern novel than to any other form of 
literature, unless, perhaps, what are called ‘vers de 
Société? and the lighter forms of the essay on character 
and manners. - 


SINCE our last issue the editorship of the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ has passed into new hands. We sincerely 
hope that an improvement in its tone and teaching 
on matters connected with the fine arts may be the 
result of this very desirable change. 


M. CHIFFLART, the well-known etcher, has lately 
finished a plate which, as usual with the artist, has 
for its subject an allegorical figure. The title of the 
new plate is L’Esprit de Fustice, and it deserves 
mention as being, in some respects, a striking advance 
on former works of the artist. The modelling and 
drawing are carried farther, and the chiaroscuro is 
more agreeable and harmonious. At the same time 
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we confess to a liking for M. Chifflart’s rougher and 
earlier work, though it has never been popular, as the 
public takes little interest in allegorical figures. We 
are, perhaps, too matter-of-fact to get up any serious 
interest in men with wings and female figures holding 
scales and seated upon clouds; and it is really to be 
regretted that the unpopularity of these subjects should 
stand in the way of an artist who has imagination in 
times when that quality is so much less common than 
simple realism. ; 


MIss KATE THOMPSON’S handbook to the ‘ Public 
Picture Galleries of Europe’ has just reached a third 
edition, which is distinguished from its predecessors 
by being illustrated. Miss Thompson says, in her 
preface to this edition,— 


‘I have endeavoured to improve the third edition by 
obtaining carefully prepared small outlines of some of the 
most typical works (nearly 200 in number) of the Great 
Masters, which may serve for those who have seen them to 
recall the details of the composition. Small as they are, 
the correctness of the original drawings is guaranteed, and 
the reproduction by the Typographic Etching Company has 
been faithfully accomplished.’ 


The drawings are very clear, and in cases where there 
is much decorative detail it is elaborately suggested, 
though it could not be entirely copied. As an example 
of this we may mention the drawing from the picture 
by Melozzo da Forli, of Pope Sixtus IV. giving 
audience in the Vatican. In this drawing the archi- 
tectural decorations are faithfully copied, so far as the 
scale and method of the drawing would permit. It is 
really surprising how much may be conveyed in a 
very small drawing. For example, there is one from 
the Crucifixion by Antonello da Messina, which is in 
the museum at Antwerp, and this is not quite an inch 
and a half high by rather more than an inch in width ; 
yet it recalls the picture perfectly, both in the attitudes 
of the five figures and in the landscape distance. 
Even Raphael’s Zheology and Schoo! of Athens are 
fully suggested to the memory, when we know the 
originals or any elaborate engraving, by drawings on 
a base-line of two and a half inches. The drawings, 
unlike many recent attempts of the same kind, do not 
profess to give light and shade, though it is slightly 
suggested, when the suggestion does not interfere with 
detail. One complaint we have to make. We protest 
against the inconvenience of being sent back to the 
List of Illustrations for all the titles. They might 
easily have been got into the same page as the illus- 
trations themselves by the simple plan of removing 
the outer line, which is unnecessary, and printing the 
titles in small type as marginal notes, close to the 
drawings. This might have been managed with a 
a little ingenuity, and it would have spared tourists 
the trouble of doing it with their pencils, as they will 
with the present arrangement. Having already noticed 
Miss Thompson’s Handbook we need only repeat our 
recommendation of it in general terms. It certainly 
contains more information about the pictures to be 
found in the public galleries of Europe than any other 
volume of equal portability, and is likely to abridge, 
very considerably, the labours of conscientious tourists. 
Students who do not travel may be reminded that 
they will find here two hundred examples of com- 
position by the Great Masters, and a good deal of 
valuable information relating to the history of art. 
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' WE have received a volume of proof impressions of 
woodcuts which have been published at various times 
in ‘Scribner’s Monthly’ and the ‘St. Nicholas’ maga- 
zines of New York. They are remarkable for the 
extreme suppleness with which the wood-engravers 
have imitated the qualities of other arts. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Whitney has cut a copy of an etching by 
Whistler, Foe (previously photographed for him on 
the wood) in such a manner as to convey almost the 
illusion of looking at an original etching, even the 
blurring of surface-ink about the lines being laboriously 
rendered by minute touches of the burin, which are 
only detected on close inspection, the etched lines 
appearing perfectly free. The imitation of textures is 
often marvellous, as in an Etruscan fan of peacocks’ 
feathers, drawn by R. Riordan and engraved by Henry 
Marsh. This power of imitating textures is applied 
with the most various effect to the imitation of various 
kinds of drawing, painting, and modelling. As in- 
stances of the last, nothing can surpass the little cuts 
representing sketches in clay by members of the Tile 
Club, where every minute relief is made almost as 
clearly visible as it would be in a photograph. The 
amount of labour bestowed on these woodcuts must in 
many cases be very great indeed. In the portrait of 
Modjeska as ‘Juliet, engraved by T. Cole from a 
photograph, the embroidery on the dress is given with 
the most patient minuteness. If minuteness were the 
only merit of these woodcuts they might attract atten- 
tion as curiosities, but would scarcely deserve notice 
for their importance in relation to the Fine Arts 
generally: their real superiority lies in the extreme 
care, in the intelligent attention, which the wood- 
engravers have bestowed upon the interpretation of 
artistic gvadity in all its various manifestations. We 
see at once that Plate XXXIV. is from a charcoal 
drawing. On referring to the index we find the title 
to be ‘ Zhe Birthplace of Fohn Howard Payne, en- 
graved by F. S. King, from a charcoal drawing by F. 
Hopkinson Smith,’ and the woodcut really preserves 
much of the quality of charcoal. So, we guess at once 
that Plate L. is from an oil study. One of the most 
wonderful engravings in the volume is that of a fish— 
the Kingiyo—engraved by F. S. King. As a specimen 
of natural-history illustration we do not see how it can 
be surpassed. It 1s as accurate in drawing as Bewick, 
and it surpasses Bewick in the rendering of textures : 
the semi-transparent flowing tail is given with extra- 
ordinary skill. After a careful examination of every 
proof in the collection we can only say that modern 
wood-engraving, imitating the qualities of many 
different kinds of art, has never been carried so far in 
Europe as it is now in America. A-more versatile 
process it would be impossible to imagine. The only 
objection that strikes us is the painful sense of the toil 
involved when we know how the work is done; but 
this toil may be pleasurable to the engravers themselves 
when they have reached such a high degree of skill. 


Mr. LAWRENCE S. LITTLE, C.E., of Kirkcaldy, has 
tried paraffin as a substitute for white wax in the 
positive process of etching, and he gives a good 





account of the results. Mr. Little etches upon zinc, 
and puts his plate in a shallow tin tray full of melted 
paraffin. This tray is in another larger one filled with 
hot water, on the principle of the glue-plan. The zinc 
plate is heated over a spirit-lamp before being plunged 
in the paraffin. It is immediately withdrawn, and the 
superfluous paraffin drained off, as collodion is from 
a photographer’s plate. Whilst the plate is still hot 
it is placed on the surface of cold water (not immersed 
in it) and thus cooled. This sudden cooling gives 
‘a very beautiful pearly white’ to the ground which 
is said to resist acid effectually, and to be agreeable 
to work in with the needle. It is said also to afford 
perfect protection to lines already bitten, whether deep 
or shallow; whilst the finest lines of any previous 
biting can be quite perfectly seen through it in black 
in any light. It is extremely convenient to use, so 
convenient that Mr. Rawlinson, of Kirkcaldy, gave a 
plate six separate bitings within two hours, with as 
many separate groundings. We have not yet made 
practical experiments with this ground, but intend to 
do so; and we are inclined to believe that its extreme 
convenience and cheapness will make it very accept- 
able to etchers who care to work in a white ground 
at any time during the progress of a plate. 


Mr. HAMERTON has hit upon a little device for 
shortening the process of sketching in oil from nature, 
which he finds practically useful. After dead-colouring 
the subject with rather thick opaque pigments, as if 
in preparation for a picture, he takes a sheet of the 
thinnest ‘moist’ gossamer paper, manufactured by 
Messrs. Field and Tuer for manifold writing, and lays 
it upon the sketch, flattening it gently with the finger. 
The gossamer paper is so transparent that the whole 
of the dead-colouring shows through it perfectly, and 
the sketch may be proceeded with at once (as if the 
dead-colouring were already quite dry), and finished 
in a single sitting. This process is really more rapid 
than water-colour, as there is no occasion to wait even 
the length of time necessary for the drying of a wash. 
It is necessary:‘to bathe the gossamer paper in tur- 
pentine for a short time before applying it, to prevent 
subsequent cockling, which would occur otherwise 
from the absorption of oil from the dead-colouring. 
When the second painting is dry a coat of varnish 
removes the very slight degree of opacity remaining 
in the paper, which becomes invisible, and would not 
be detected by any one not aware of the nature of the 
process. It is necessary to paint, in the first instance, 
upon a smooth and stiff surface, such as that of 
mill-board or panel. The process is particularly useful 
for skies with few clouds, the sky itself being painted 
directly on the mill-board, and the clouds added at 
once on the surface of the gossamer paper. In land- 
scape all minute details can be easily added upon 
the paper. It has been found convenient to glaze at 
once with transparent colour in varnish on the surface 
of the gossamer paper, and add details and corrections 
at once upon the glaze in opaque colour. This gives 
practically the effect of three paintings without waiting 
at all for drying. 





























ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 





XXVII. MicHAEL Munkacsy. 


Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughters. 


ETCHED BY GUSTAVE GREUX. 


HE life af Munkacsy is thus briefly narrated in a note by Vosmaer on the picture of 
Going to School :— 


‘ The events of this painter’s youth are of a kind rare in the modern world. ‘They recall, rather, the 
lives of painters in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Munkacsy was born in 1844 at Munkacs, 
where his father was a small custom-house emf/oyé. Amidst the frightful scenes which marked the Russian 
occupation of Hungary, horrible massacres took place amongst the families of the insurgents, including that 
of Munkacsy. He was taken care of by a poor relation, and apprenticed to a furniture-maker. Amongst 
his other work, the apprentice had to paint coffers for the peasants in bright colours. This kind of work 
pleased him, and soon he made a portrait of his uncle, which showed a remarkable disposition for painting. 
At Pesth he painted his first picture, which won a medal at the Paris Sa/on. Then came an ailment of the 
eyes which very nearly deprived him of sight ; but he afterwards worked so energetically, that he had the 
good fortune to be distinguished by the painters Thau and Ligeti, who supported him. A year later he 
went to Vienna, but, being unable to pay his entrance-fee at the Academy, he went to Munich. There he 
was more fortunate, and got on rapidly. Franz Adam received him kindly. He was successful in all 
competitions, and received prizes in money. At this time he painted his pictures, Laster Festivities, The 
Betrothed, &c., compositions full of life, but as yet imperfect as to form. In 1868 Munkacsy followed the 
systematic teaching at the Academy of Dusseldorf, where he perfected himself in genre-painting. His 
picture of the Last Day of a Condemned Man attracted universal attention.’ 


An etching from the picture which Vosmaer calls Going to School appeared in the 
PORTFOLIO for September, 1879, under the title ‘Home from School,’ and was accompanied 
by a note from Mr. Beavington Atkinson. 

This picture of J/z/ton is a new departure in Munkacsy’s art, being distinctly a rise in 
the way of subject and motive, whilst from the technical point of view it shows progress in 
a fresh direction without the sacrifice of qualities formerly attained. The nature of the work 
may be understood to some extent from our etching. M. Greux has not worked from the 
large original, but from a smaller replica, for convenience, yet the replica reflects the most 
striking qualities of the original, and they are reproduced in the plate as far as the difference 
of processes will allow. The reader will perceive at the first glance how strongly M. Greux 
has been impressed by the depth of colour in the original, and by its richness and variety of 
texture, these being the most attractive technical qualities in the work. By very vigorous 
bitings M. Greux has got at least an equivalent for the wonderful black in Milton’s dress 
and the rich darks in the furniture, whilst the painter-like quality of the handling is observed, 
and is suggested more fully than it could have been in any other kind of engraving. Depth 
and intensity are the most striking characteristics of Munkacsy’s colour, and he is especially 
successful in dark greys, and blues, and blacks. His flesh-colour is somewhat opaque and 
dull, yet it always takes its place well with the rest. 

The Milton has been so excessively praised by the Continental press that it is difficult 
to avoid a reaction, but it is really a work of very high quality. On first seeing it we felt 
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inclined to quarrel with the artist for not having conveyed to us that the poet possessed at 
least the remnants of a fine physical constitution; we suppose, however, that the meagre 
body of the old man is intended to add to the pathos of the subject, and it is possible that 
Milton may have become this physical ruin in his age, when his intellect and imagination 
were most productive. The girls are simply dressed, like poor gentlewomen, and the one 
who is acting as amanuensis is listening with strained and almost painful attention, whilst 
the beauty or significance of the new-born verses is conveyed to us by the eagerness with 
which the daughter nearest the poet suspends her embroidery that she may catch his words. 
The scene is conceived, we imagine, very much as it may have been in the reality, except 
that the painter has had recourse to all the artifices of composition both in the arrangement 
of materials and of colour. Great technical difficulties have been contended against and 
overcome, not without labour and pains, as the painter himself, in his own studio and in 
presence of the picture, very modestly explained to the writer of this notice. It would be 
useless, however, to repeat his interesting observations here, unless we could have the canvas 
itself before us. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
VII.—The further History of King’s College. 


FEW months before the close of his life, King Henry the Seventh determined to 
A complete the building with which the name of his uncle was so intimately associated. 
It had been accepted, as we have seen, as a royal possession which the kings of England 
were bound to finish, even by Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third. If they had been 
interested in it, much more ought he to be so, whom Henry of Lancaster had foretold 
would be his successor, a tradition which Shakespeare has thus rendered :— 


‘King Henry.—My Lord of Somerset, what youth is that 
Of whom you seem to have so tender care? 
Somerset.—My liege, it is young Henry, Earl of Richmond. 
King Henry.—Come hither, England’s hope. [Zays his hand on his head.| 
If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s bliss. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty, 
His head by nature framed to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a sceptre, and himself 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords, for this is he 
Must help you more than you are hurt by me.’ 


Henry Tudor ‘loved to accumulate treasure,’ says his biographer; but to do honour to 
his departed uncle, whose crown he had inherited, he was prepared to lay. aside his accus- 
tomed penuriousness. Policy, as well as superstition, probably influenced him in this. 
Popular feeling throughout England had come to believe that ‘Henry’s holy shade’ was 
working miracles. Pilgrims had crowded to the grave at Chertsey, where his corpse had 
first been laid before its remova! to Windsor; and his image on the rood-screen at York 
had become an object of passionate adoration. A formal recognition of his saintly merits 
by a regular canonisation had once been seriously meditated. It was to be accompanied by 
a removal in state of his remains from Windsor to Westminster, there to be deposited in the 
new chapel. The Pope had agreed to perform his part in the ceremony; but at the last 
moment it was abandoned, as Holinshed would have us believe, on account of the great 
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cost it would have entailed: ‘so the king left off his suite in that behalfe, thinking better 
to save his monie than to purchase a new holidaie of St. Henri with so great a price.’ But 
when he found himself stricken with a mortal disease, which no sacrifice of his ill-gotten 
wealth could cure, he began to think whether another and a better use could not be made of 
it. That such was the temper of his mind is evident from his Will, in which an extravagance 
of devotion and almsgiving takes precedence of all other provisions. After brief directions 
for his sepulture and his tomb, he directs that ‘forthwith and immediately after our decesse’ 
ten thousand masses shall be said at Westminster and in London ‘for the remission of oure 
synnes, and the weale of our Soule;’ two thousand pounds are to be distributed in alms 
‘betwix ‘the houre of oure decesse, and th’ ende of the daie of our Sepulture ;’ all debts are 
to be paid, and all wrongs redressed ; the revenue of certain lands, to the value of one 
hundred marks, is to be expended in yearly and weekly obits, with tapers, torches, and lights, 
burning ‘continuelly and perpetuelly, while the world shall endure, about our Towmbe;’ 
hospitals are to be founded, ‘for as much as we inwardly consideir, that the seven workes of 
Charitie and Mercy bee most profitable, due, and necessarie, for the salvacion of man’s soule ;’ 
largess is to be given to cathedral chapters and religious houses; the works at West- 
minster and elsewhere are to be completed; images of the King are to be set up on the 
shrines of the Confessor and of St. Thomas of Canterbury; and lastly, King Henry the 
Sixth is to be royally honoured and commemorated, ‘for the singular trust that we haue to 
the praires of our said Uncle.’ Eton had been completed already by the pious care of 
Waynflete ; it remained for him to complete the sister college at Cambridge, ‘that thereby 
shuld not be onely a notable acte and a meritorious werke perfited, which else were like to 
grow to desolacion and never to have ben done and accomplisshed, but also diuine seruice 
there hereafter be mayntened and supported to thonour and laude of Almighty God, thencrese 
of cunnyng and doctrine of his laws in edifyng and encrese of our faithe.’ 

The Will was signed 31 March, 1509; but work had been resumed in May, 1508, with 
a staff of at least 140 workmen of different trades, paid for by the King; and a week before 
the Will was signed he had conveyed to the college 5000/., with directions to his executors to 
supply such further sums ‘as shall suffice for the perfite finisshing and perfourminge of the 
same werkes.’ In consequence they contributed a second sum of 5000/. in 1512. The first of 
these two sums was probably expended in finishing the walls; the second in constructing 
the great vault, a ‘glorious specimen of the fan-vaulting then in fashion, and in raising the 
battlements and pinnacles. The stonework was probably finished by July, 1515. Much, 
however, still remained to be done; and the college humbly solicited Henry VIII. to glaze 
the windows—the scheme for which, there is reason to believe, had been already sanctioned 
by his father—and to furnish stalls and pavement. Ten years elapsed before he found time 
(or money) to undertake so important a task, and it was not until 1526 that contracts for 
the former were signed. These documents prove that these splendid pictures in glass were 
all executed by Englishmen except four, the patterns for which were to be given by the 
Englishmen to Flemings resident in England. They had been begun by Barnard Flower, the 
King’s glazier, about 1515, but he dying before he had finished more than four windows, 
and possibly the armorial bearings in the tracery, the rest were entrusted to Galyen Hoone, 
Richard Bownde, Thomas Reve, James Nicholson (Englishmen); Francis Williamson, and 
Symon Symondes (Flemings); all described simply as ‘glasyers,’ resident in London or South- 
wark. The designs were to be approved by three persons selected by the College: Dr. Robert 
Hacomblen, the Provost, William Holgylle, Master of the Savoy, and Thomas Larke, 
Archdeacon of Norwich. It was covenanted that the entire work should be finished by 
May, 1531. The west window was included in one of the contracts; but there is not the 
slightest fragment of evidence that it was ever executed. It is often alluded to in the 
accounts, and repairs to it are often necessary. They are, however, always executed in white 
glass. Again, it is almost impossible to suppose that so large a surface of coloured glass, 
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had it ever been painted, could have perished completely. Some fragments of it would have 
remained, either in the tracery or in some other part of the chapel. It has been suggested 
sometimes that in the four windows next to it, on the north and south sides, which are now 
in a sad state of ruin and confusion, we have the displaced glass of the west window. This 
hypothesis is wholly inadmissible. Those windows form part of the regular series; and their 
present condition is due, in some degree, to defective painting originally, but far more to 
the fact that they have been mended by ignorant persons, who have put the component 
pieces together inaccurately. 

As these windows are the most important specimens of English glass-painting that have 
been preserved, a brief notice of the arrangement and treatment of the subjects depicted 
in them must now be given. No precise distribution of the subjects is mentioned in the 
contracts. It is merely agreed that the windows are to be filled ‘with good, clene, sure and 
perfyte glasse and Oryent Colours and Imagery of the Story of the olde lawe and of the 
newe lawe after the fourme, maner, goodnes, curyousytie, and clenlynes in euery poynt of 
the glasse wyndowes of the kynges newe Chapell at Westmynster; And also accordyngly 
and after suche maner as oon Barnard Flower glasyer late deceassed by indenture stode 
bounde to doo.’ They were, therefore, to be, in some degree, a reproduction of the windows 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster; and, also, a continuation of the series com- 
menced fifteen years before by Barnard Flower, and interrupted by his death. Unfortunately, 
the contract made with Flower is lost, and the windows at Westminster have been destroyed, 
so that we are without information as to the two series that were to be followed. 

Of the twenty-six windows, twenty-five are filled with ancient glass, of which the east 
window, as usual, contains the Crucifixion. In the remainder ‘the story of the olde and newe 
lawe’ is depicted in the following manner: Each window contains five lights, divided by a 
transom. - The central light contains four figures, called ‘Messengers’—two above and two 
below the transom—who carry scrolls, or tablets, or some device on which a text may be 
inscribed, descriptive of the pictures in the lights to right and left of them. There are four 
pictures to each window. Those in the lower tier exhibit, with one or two exceptions, scenes 
taken out of the New Testament, while those in the upper exhibit certain events selected on 
account of their supposed parallelism with the former series. The lower series proceeds in 
regular sequence, commencing at the north-west corner with the Birth of the Virgin. This 
and the window next to it are occupied with her legendary history ; the third window contains 
the Annunciation and the Nativity ; the fourth the Circumcision and the Adoration of the Magi ; 
the fifth the Purification and the Flight into Egypt ; the sixth the Jdols of Egypt falling down 
before the Infant Fesus and the Massacre of the Innocents; the seventh and following windows the 
principal events in the Life of Christ to the Crucifixion. On the south side at the east end we 
find the Extombment, the Resurrection, and the other events recorded in the Gospels, ending with 
the Ascension and the Descent of the Holy Spirit in the sixth window. These are succeeded by 
the principal scenes of the lives of St. John, St. Peter, and St. Paul, as recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles. In the last two windows the series resumes the legendary history of the Virgin 
and ends with her Assumption and Coronation. The upper series generally consists of pictures 
out of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, or legendary history ; but occasionally this system is 
interrupted, and the upper lights continue the story exhibited in the lower, as in the history of 
the Virgin, and the scenes from the Acts of the Apostles. 

A bare enumeration of the subjects, however, can give but a poor idea of these glorious 
paintings. What first arrests the attention is the singularly happy blending of colours, pro- 
duced by a most ingenious juxtaposition of pure tints. The half-tones, so dear to the present 
generation, were fortunately unknown in the days when they were set up. Thus, though 
there is a profusion of brilliant scarlet, and light blue, and golden yellow, there is no gaudi- 
ness. Again, all the glass admits light, without let or hindrance ; the shading being laid on 
with sparing hand, so that the greatest amount of brilliancy is insured. This is further 
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enhanced by a very copious use of white, or slightly yellow, glass. It must not, however, 
be supposed a grand effect of colour is all that has been aimed at. The pictures bear a 
close study as works of art. The figures are rather larger than life, and boldly drawn, so as 
to be well seen from a great distance ; but the faces are full of expression and individuality, 
and each scene is beautiful as a composition. They would well bear reduction within the 
narrow limits of an easel picture. As examples of special excellence may be cited, the 
Manna in the Wilderness, where the woman, seated with her starving child in her lap, offers 
a wonderful picture of despair; the Entry into Ferusalem ; the Maries at the Tomb of: Christ ; 
the Descent into Hell; and the Resurrection. Again, what richness of imagination is shown 
in the forms of angels and demons! How beautiful are the rosy plumes of the angel that 
witnesses the Baptism of Christ; how weird and fantastic the demon that mocks at the 
sufferings of Job, or the doomed spirit that glares at the Saviour, who has broken into his 
domain, and is standing on the gates of Hell! 

Careful examination shows that these paintings bear evidence of execution by various 
hands, as might indeed be expected from the number of persons who were parties to the 
contracts, Moreover, they are of unequal merit, not merely in execution, but in design. It 
is evident, therefore, that, subject to the observance of a certain sequence, the treatment of 
a particular scene was left to the ‘glaziers’ who executed it. This at once destroys the 
traditions that the designs were furnished by Albert Diirer or Hans Holbein. There is no 
doubt that a German or Flemish influence is discernible in some of the subjects; but that 
is no more than might be expected, when we consider the number of sets of pictures illus- 
trating the Life and Passion of Christ that had appeared in Germany and Flanders during 
the half-century preceding their execution. These, of which one of the best known is the 
‘Mirror of Human Salvation’ (Speculum humane Salvationis), usually contained illustrations 
of the life of Christ, accompanied by scenes out of the Old Testament, and not unfrequently 
preceded, as here, by the legendary life of the Virgin. Again, a resemblance has been 
observed between some of them and the treatment of the same subject by Raphael. Italian 
influence, however, had already been felt in Flanders, and may not improbably have affected 
England also; for, considering the frequent intercourse between England and Rome, it would 
have been strange if the great and sudden impulse given to religious art by the painter 
whom the Pope had selected for the decoration of the Vatican, should have been without 
its effect on English art also. 

The value of these designs, and of those of a smaller and far inferior series at Fairford, 
in Gloucestershire, as indications of English art, has been frequently recognised. Horace 
Walpole held that ‘the artists who executed them (the windows at King’s College) would figure 
as considerable painters in any reign;’ and Vandyke ‘often affirmed to Charles I. that many of 
the figures in the Fairford windows were so exquisitely done that they could be exceeded 
by no pencil.’ Again, in answer to the frequent observations that they cannot be of English 
work because artists so distinguished would certainly have produced other works of equal 
merit, it may be urged that the art of the Middle Ages and early Renaissance was devoted 
almost exclusively to the decoration of churches, and was expended upon two most perish- 
able materials——glass and plaster; and that at the Reformation first, and during the Civil 
War afterwards, it was one of the chief objects of the Puritans to sweep the whole of that 
art away. Relics of it are occasionally found that testify to the extent and the excellence 
of it. When the frescoes executed at Eton in Edward the Fourth’s reign were discovered in 
1847 Mr. Street ‘had no hesitation in saying that these paintings are the finest which have 
yet been discovered in England: more artistic, and as full of religious feeling as any, and 
most interesting as having most probably been executed by Florentine artists, who, for 
aught we know, may have been the pupils of the Beato Angelico, or his friends; as they 
were the contemporaries of Francia, of Perugino, and of Ghirlandaio.’ It now turns out, however, 
that they were the work of a man with the plainest of plain English names—William Baker. 
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-Again, as regards glass, the whole series of windows at Westminster, from which those at 
King’s were copied, has perished; the windows of Great St. Mary’s, in Cambridge, by 
Nicholson, and those of St. Mary Overey, in Southwark, by Galyen Hoone, both glaziers 
employed here, have equally disappeared. There is hardly any cathedral, or indeed 
any large church, which has not the same story of devastation to tell. That these 
windows themselves should have been saved is a marvel; and how it came to pass 
is not now exactly known. The story that they were taken out and hidden, or as 
one version of it says, buried, may be dismissed as an idle fabrication. More likely 
the Puritan sentiments of the then Provost, Dr. Whichcote, were regarded with such 
favour by the Earl of Manchester during his occupation of Cambridge, that he interfered 
to save the chapel and the college from molestation. For there is ample evidence in the 
account-books to prove that the Society was not in any way interfered with; and though 
soldiers were quartered in the college, they do not appear to have committed any damage 
other than the most trivial. The detriment that the glass has suffered is due to ignorant 
glaziers by whom it was repaired on many occasions during the last century; and so frequent 
and so thorough have been those repairs, that it is a wonder, not that the damage is so 
great, but that anything has been preserved. 

The windows having been completed, the wood-work was undertaken. The organ-screen, 
or (as it was called down to the middle of the seventeenth century), the ‘ rood-loft,’ and the 
stalls, but without the canopies, were set up between 1532 and 1536, as is proved by the 
occurrence of the initials of Anne Boleyn, entwined with those of the king, in many places 
upon them. The chapel was probably first used for service in 1536, just ninety years after 
the first stone had been laid. 

Many changes had been introduced into the fabric during that long period ; the simple 
massiveness of the Founder’s work, which he desired should ‘procede in large fourme, clene 
and substantial, laying a parte superfluite of to grete curious werkes of entaille and besy 
molding,’ is in strong contrast with the obtrusive heraldry that marks the portion constructed 
by Henry the Seventh and his executors. There and in the glass above, his right to the 
crown, and the victory by which he won it, are again and again commemorated, with a 
frequency of repetition that seems to betray the consciousness of usurpation. The dragon 
of Cadwallader, ‘the dragon of the great Pendragonship,’ and the greyhound of Cecilia Neville, 
wife of Richard, Duke of York, support the arms of England in each ‘severy’ of the ante- 
chapel; the rose and the portcullis (his ‘altera securitas; as he termed it, with an allusion 
to its own meaning as the double safeguard of his succession) cling to the vaulting-shafts ; 
the antelopes of the Founder are associated indeed with his own magnificence, but only upon 
the external buttresses; while the red rose of Lancaster, the hawthorn bush, and the crown 
(alluding to the legend of the recovery of it on Bosworth Field), are profusely displayed in 
the tracery of the windows. In his son’s work again the influence of those foreign workmen 
who were so largely introduced into England in that century, becomes apparent. The 
delicate arabesques in low relief, and the classic moldings of the screen, with the curious 
absence of all religious symbols in the profuse decoration that covers every part of it, are 
Italian rather than English. Unfortunately all record of its construction has been lost; 
and it is only from internal evidence that we can guess at the history of what it is no 
exaggeration to say is the most beautiful piece of wood-work out of Italy. For some now 
unknown and much to be regretted cause, the canopies of the stalls were not completed at 
the same time. It is supposed that the walls were hung with tapestry until Thomas 
Weaver gave the somewhat clumsy series of shields of arms, with the pilasters that separate 
them, in 1633. The present canopies were made in 1678, and the panel-work beyond them 
in 1679, by a Cambridge wood-carver, Cornelius Austin. The canopies are poor imitations 
of the older work, but the panels are excellent specimens of that period, and the artist who 
executed them deserves to be rescued from oblivion. The present reredos was put up by 
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‘the ingenious Mr. Essex, at the end of the last century (1770-75). It is an attempt 
to imitate gothic work, meritorious in intention rather than successful. 

This is, however, the only serious deformity in the chapel. It seems as though the 
respect in which the Founder was held protected his works, and those erected in his name 
by his successors. No brush of paint has marred the beauty of the screen ; and even Puritan 
fanaticism spared the windows. The chapel is still, within and without, the noblest structure 
ever raised for collegiate worship. Well might Wordsworth exclaim : 


‘Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only—this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof, 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.’ 


No part of the Founder’s design except the Chapel was executed ; none, indeed, was begun 
except a portion of the eastern range of chambers. When Gibbs was employed in 1724, he 
designed a noble quadrangle in the classical style then in fashion, of which, however, the 
west side alone was built ; and when the college was again enabled to resume the completion 
of the buildings in the present century, they unfortunately were induced to employ Wilkins. 
That self-sufficient and ignorant architect, though he affected to build in a style which he 
dignified by the name of gothic, discarded the Founder’s plan, obliterated the toothings 
which then remained at the south-east corner of the chapel, and built towards the street a 
screen of open work, with a gate of entrance in the centre, consisting of a crowd of tall 
and meaningless pinnacles clustered round a central mass. It used to be appropriately 
nicknamed ‘The decanter and wine-glasses,’ Yet, so strange are the fluctuations in popular 
opinion, that when a short time since it was proposed to pull it down, and erect an 
appropriate building on its site,a great cry arose in its favour. It was all at once forgotten 
that by its erection the last hope had been lost of seeing the Chapel as the Founder meant 
it should be seen, and that in itself it was mongrel and absurd. The epithets ‘ gracious,’ 
‘beautiful,’ and many another laudatory term, were applied to it. The proposal was whirled 
away in a tempest of indignation, and the screen remains for the present, though let us hope 
not for ever, to inform one more generation at least how devoid of real architectural taste 
was the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Opposite to the Chapel Wilkins erected a 
Hall, with a pretentious roof of plaster-work, an oriel in the middle, and the meaningless 
peculiarity of two lanterns. Into the original use of these contrivances he did not care 
to inquire. Moreover, though any building at King’s College must to a certain extent 
commemorate the Founder, he covered his work with emblems that commemorated only the 
Tudors, roses and portcullises! Lastly, he actually persuaded the College to allow him to 
‘ gothicize’ Gibbs’ beautiful work, for which remarkable achievement his design is extant, 
but lack of funds fortunately prevented such a disaster. 

Our illustration shows the Tower of St. John’s College Chapel, as seen across the river 
from Trinity College Walks. In our next article we propose to give an account of that 
College, which naturally follows the foundation of King Henry the Sixth. 

J. W. CLARK. 
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THE LION IN MEDIAZZVAL AND RENAISSANCE ART. 


N the early days of the Church the works of the sculptor and artist were closely connected 
in the mind of the Christian convert with idolatry, and as long as he was liable to 
punishment for refusing to pay them divine honours he was scarcely likely to consider them 
allowable or admirable. But in Greece and Italy, at any rate, this feeling would, to a great 
extent, be confined to representations of the human form, as animals had played but a small 
part in their religious worship. In the feeble artistic efforts of the early Christians, therefore, 
we again find the lower creation taking a prominent place; and on the tombs in the 
Catacombs an emblematic language sprang up, which had the additional advantage of not 
being understood by the persecutors. It lasted after the first necessity for it had disappeared, 
and symbolical animals covered the walls of the Gothic churches, and were supposed to 
impart to the people the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
The special meaning of the lion in this language is thus described in the ‘Physiologus’:— 


‘The lion has three properties. He lives in the high mountains. When he finds himself pursued 
by the hunter, he conceals his track by effacing his footsteps with his tail. When he sleeps, he has his 
eyes open. After the young lion-cubs are born, they lie lifeless upon the ground for three days, 
abandoned by the lioness; then the lion comes, and, breathing upon them, recalls them to life. _Thus 
Jesus Christ concealed His coming upon the earth so completely that the devil even was unaware of it. 
Three days, like the lion-whelps, He lay lifeless; then God the Father brought Him forth from the 
tomb, and gloriously resuscitated Him.’ 


Whether it arises from the belief in this curiously false account of the lion’s life and 
habits, or whether the early sculptors learnt from the remains of Greek art its special value 
in decoration, it is certainly the fact that in Christian art the lion occurs far more frequently 
than any other animal. It appears on innumerable churches and monuments of the Middle 
Ages, either in the rich decoration of arches and capitals, or employed in guarding the 
doorway or supporting pillars. 

Ruskin says of them :—‘ Of admirable severity of design, yet in many cases they are 
of so rude workmanship that it can hardly be determined how much of this severity was 
intentional, how much involuntary. That is, how much was owing to their being left rude 
for the architectural effect, and how much to the ignorance of the sculptor. 

We give as an example of a lion of medizval archi- 











tecture one taken from the church of Marmontiers, which 
may almost be considered as a caricature of the animal. 
It would be easy to give other examples of curiously 
incorrect drawing, but these representations of lions are so 
frequently accompanied by ideal monsters of various shapes 











that it is possible they may owe some of their own quaint- 
ness to the grotesque fancies rather than to the ignorance 
of their designers. 

About the same time, in another branch of art—that of Heraldry—lions occupied a pro- 
minent place. ‘The bearing of the lion is chiefly esteemed with us in England,’ says Gwillim, 
‘because he is borne by his Majesty for the royal ensigns of his Highness’ Imperial sovereignty 
over us.’ And certainly he employed the ingenuity of heraldic designers very largely in this 
country, and was represented by them with at least no want of spirit in every attitude allowed by 
the art, excepting that of a lion courant ; for ‘though it is sometimes no dishonour to go softly, 
or retire leisurely out of-the field, to fly is a reproach.’ I find it stated that Henry I. kept 
some lions and leopards at Woodstock ; and that Henry III., having received a present of 
three leopards from the Emperor Frederick IL, in compliment to the royal arms, removed 
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his wild beasts to the Tower, and began the menagerie there which lasted to the present 
century. As it seems to be an undecided point whether the royal arms then were leopards 
or lions-leopardés, it is possible that the Emperor’s present may have been lions. At any 
rate, during the reigns of the three Edwards the sheriffs of London were called upon to pay 
sixpence a-day for the support of the lions in the Tower. 

From that time they seem to have become a regular institution ; the office of Keeper of 
the Lions being considered an honourable one, and held frequently by people of rank. No 
doubt there were times when the dens were empty, but the allusions to them are tolerably 
frequent. It was the custom to name them after the king, and the death of a royal lion 
was considered an ill omen. One of James I.’s amusements was watching the baiting of 
lions and bears in the court of the Tower. In early times no doubt they were rarer, but 
in the reign of Charles II. we have the death of three at once commemorated in the Lions’ 
Elegy ; and in 1708 eleven lions are enumerated among the animals in the menagerie. 

If the artists, therefore, who were called upon to design 
coats-of-arms, or to carve emblematical lions on the tombs of 
valiant knights, went to life for their models, this, no doubt, would 
be the chief place where they would study. They did not certainly 
bind themselves to a very close imitation of Nature, but they may 
generally be allowed to have adopted a form which represented 
forcibly fierceness and courage. The teeth, claws, and mane are 
made the most of; and it may be worth while to notice the 
amount of expression which they convey in the tail—a member 
which they allowed themselves to exaggerate greatly. 

Except for such heraldic purposes, it was not until modern 
times that artists in England learned to value lions. Meanwhile, HERALDIC LION. 
in the revival of art in Italy they early took a prominent place, 
the pillars of the famous pulpit at Pisa by Niccola Pisano being supported on the 
backs of lions. The idea does not seem to have originated with him, but it became the 




















FROM THE PULPIT AT PISA. BY NICCOLA PISANO. 


fashion and was frequently employed after him. A lion with a pillar on his back looks 

very uncomfortable, and the effect from an artistic point of view is not good. Whether it 

was chosen for a religious symbol is not clear. Our Lord is occasionally represented accom- 

panied by twelve lions for the twelve Apostles ; and the animal was also accepted as an emblem 
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of wisdom, and attended Solomon in that capacity. Perhaps, therefore, the lions tearing their 


prey may represent the champions of the Faith destroying falsehood and error by their 
wisdom and courage. Niccola gives the lioness a mane, which looks as if he were not 
personally acquainted with the animal, but had studied it from old sculptures only. 

However, the neighbouring city of Florence made it a practice to have some lions 
belonging to the community and kept at the public expense. A lion was the armorial bearing 
of Florence, and a present of a living one to the city was a much-appreciated compliment. 
Villani records that on St. James the Apostle’s Day, 1331, the lioness presented her lord 
with two cubs which lived to grow up—a thing unheard of in his time, for though two had 
been born in Venice, they had died immediately. He adds, with some surprise, that the 
natural histories were wrong when they said that lions were born dead, for he can bear 
witness that these were alive. ; 

Pesello, who was famous for his skill in painting animals, is described by Vasari as 
himself keeping live animals of all kinds. It is, perhaps, hardly likely that lions are included 
in this general term; but, he adds, ‘there are to be seen to this day, in the Casa de’ Medici, 
some heads of lions looking out at a grating, painted by him, which appear thoroughly alive ; 
so that, at any rate, he took pains to study them from life. 

The lion from the sketch-book of the Flemish architect, Villehard de Honnecourt, who 
was nearly contemporaneous with Niccola Pisano, is evidently the reminiscence of a travelling 
menagerie. The book contains, besides, sketches of lions for some architectural purpose, copied 





FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF VILLEHARD DE HONNECOURT. 


probably from some earlier sculptures, which agree more with one’s ordinary notions of lions ; 
but the artist is proud of this one, of which he gives two views, and writes by the side, ‘et 
bien sacies que cil lions fu contrefais al vif.’ The beast is looking at two dogs, who were kept 
as whipping-boys to their royal master. 

Coming down to a later time, we find that Jacopo Bellini has left us very clear evidence 
of the presence of lions in Venice. His sketch-book, now in the Print-room of the British 
Museum, shows that they were a favourite subject with him ; and though time has done much 
towards effacing his drawings, no one could doubt that they were done from life. The pages 
are covered with lions, lionesses, and cubs, in groups or alone, in repose or in violent action ; 
sometimes drawn, as he imagined them, playing with their little ones at home ; and sometimes, 
as he probably really saw them, behind the bars of their cage, or going through a mimic fight 
with some well-known lion-tamer. 

Most painters, however, were content to adopt the traditional form, and to introduce them 
into their pictures in the same shape that others had done before them. From the engravings 
by Lasinio, from the Campo. Santo at Pisa, it is clear that the lions who are digging the grave 
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for St. Paul the hermit were painted from the classic models; and though the two curious 
spotted animals which represent the lionesses of St. Rainieri can scarcely boast of a classic 
origin they were obviously not studied from nature, but came straight from the painter’s 
imagination. 

There must have been few painters in Italy who were not at one time or another called 
upon to paint this animal; for of all the saints St. Jerome seems to have been the most 
popular, and the most constantly painted, and his attendant lion therefore required the painters’ 
attention. However, being a mere accessory, little pains were taken to render his natural 
expression, or even his real form. Frequently the painter contented himself with merely 
introducing the head and shoulders of an animal with a mane; but the lion had a story himself, 
and his entrance into the convent at Bethlehem to the alarm of the friars, the thorn being 
extracted by St. Jerome, his grief at his master’s death, are not uncommon subjects. A real 
lion, however, is seldom depicted in such pictures; for not only is he treated altogether as a 
secondary matter of not sufficient importance to merit careful attention, but he also plays the 
part of a meek attendant, and no opportunity is afforded him of displaying those very qualities 
which made him a fit emblem of the fiery saint. 

Still less is the natural animal to be looked for in the winged lion of St. Mark. This 
became so entirely a symbolical creature that few painters would go to Nature for a model. 
Venice made this creature specially her own, and repeated it on every building of importance. 
But, of course, as the emblem of an evangelist it occurs in every country and almost every 
church in Christendom. 

Ruskin calls the well-known lion of the Piazzetta ‘a splendid piece of eleventh or 
twelfth century bronze ;’ the wings, renewed in the fifteenth century, being ‘very delicate 
in feather workmanship, but with little lift or strike in them.’ The wings, however, were not 
considered an essential part of S. Mark’s lion, and were therefore frequently omitted, while 
in some cases we find them transferred to the shoulders of the saint. 

Meanwhile, in allegorical subjects the lion held his own, and appears as the companion 
of Fortitude, Strength, Justice, Anger, &c.; giving more often an occasion to the artist to 
represent his own ideas of a strong beast than requiring him to render that of Nature. 
Lionardo da Vinci's strange design of the lion overcome by a dragon has lost some of 
its strength in Zoan Andrea’s engraving. In the original drawing in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence, the light and shade is treated more broadly and effectively, and the drawing of the 
anatomy is good and well expressed ; so that both animals have greater vigour and energy. 
The left wing also is left unfinished, and Zoan Andrea has forked the dragon’s tongue and 
added the scales on the neck and tail, and the hairy bunch at the end of the tail of the lion. 

The British Museum possesses another engraving of the subject besides the one attributed 
to Zoan Andrea, but it does not approach any nearer to the original drawing in strength. 
It has a fanciful background with hills, and the animals are going from left to right as in 
Lionardo’s design, while Zoan Andrea has neglected to reverse his on the plate. It appears 
from an allusion in Lomazzo’s ‘ Trattato della arte dell’ Pittura; that Lionardo painted a 
picture of the subject. He says:—‘He painted a dragon in conflict with a lion with so 
much art that any one looking at it is doubtful which of them will remain victor. He 
adds, ‘I formerly had a drawing of it which I prized much.’ But though Lomazzo lived 
at Milan in the early part of the sixteenth century, I do not find him speaking as if 
he had seen the picture himself, but rather referring to Melzi’s account of it. Like the 
mechanical lion made for the amusement of the King of France it may have been painted 
for a temporary purpose, perhaps for one of Ludovico Sforza’s festivities. The dragon was 
the crest of the Sforzas, and it may be an emblematical representation of a victory over 
Florence, for I cannot agree with Lomazzo that it is doubtful with whom victory will 
remain. 

Michael Angelo, I think, made no use of an animal which one might think was made 
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‘specially for him; and Raphael, though he introduced lions in his pictures, and has left 


studies of them among his drawings, does not seem to have duly appreciated them. 

It would be in Spain, or at least Portugal, that one would naturally expect to find the lion 
a common object in art. The constant intercourse with Africa and India must have made 
it a familiar animal, but the genius of the Spanish people did not incline to animal-painting, 


‘and it is almost entirely absent. Going back to the time of the Moorish rule, we find it in 


the Alhambra, appearing as one of the animals in the hunt, painted on the ceiling of the 
Sala del Tribunal, and again in the Fountain supported by twelve lions, The artist appears 
to have thought that he had made them very lifelike, if to him is due the inscription which 
I find translated thus :—‘ Oh thou, who beholdest these lions crouching, fear not, life is wanting 
to enable them to show their fury.’ They are not, however, crouching, but standing on legs 
like those of a toy-horse. 

















FROM A STUDY BY RUBENS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In Germany, on the other hand, lions were evidently suited to the national mind. They 
occur frequently in architectural decoration, and both Diirer and Cranach introduced them 
in their pictures. Diirer’s lions are generally rather shapeless animals, very hairy, the mane 
very long and rather out of curl, with little beauty, but with a weird, savage look. Among 
his drawings at the Albertine Gallery, there is a sheet with three heads of lions, done at 
Venice. Some suppose these were studies from the Piazzetta de’ Leoni, and others that they 
are from life. Venice would be a likely place for him to find a lion; and these studies 
have the same long mane which is not often introduced into sculpture. Later, he tells us 
himself, in his diary, in the Netherlands, that he saw some lions at Ghent, and made a 
sketch of one of them. Rather a favourite subject with the early German artists was 
Samson rending the lion, the Christian counterpart of Hercules and the Nemean lion. It 
gave almost a better opportunity for the display of vigorous action. Samson is generally 
represented astride on the lion’s back, tearing open the lion’s jaws. 

But it was the Flemish school, and especially Rubens, that delighted in lions. The 
animal-painters there evidently had opportunities for studying them, and duly appreciated 
them. Rubens, in his large picture of Daniel in the Lions’ Den, which, he tells us, was 
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entirely his own work unassisted by his pupils, has grouped together a number of his 
studies from Nature, concentrating his attention on the wild beasts, so as to make Daniel 
a very secondary figure. The lion by him, given here, is from a chalk drawing of some 
size, belonging to the British Museum, which is probably one of these studies. 

But hunting the lion was a more favourite subject with him; the hurry and excitement 
of the scene having a special attraction for him. The lion appears as a dangerous beast ; 
the power of his spring, and the weight of his body, are well represented ; and altogether, 
his conquest appears a more difficult and dangerous thing than the Assyrian sculptors, in 
their loyal reverence, could appear to think it. But there is less individual interest in 
the lion itself, and its wounds excite in us less sympathy. But, beside these large and 
finished compositions he painted simple studies of the animals alone, such as the Young 
Lions at Play,and the Heads of Young Lions, in the possession of the King of the Belgians, 


an etching of which, by Waltner, was recently published in ‘l’Art.’ That Snyders had a 
hand in these pictures does not seem probable. Connoisseurs do not seem to find his 
trace there, and his own lions are inferior in spring and in the grasp of their prey. 
Rembrandt who, from the small studies from his hand in the British Museum, appears 
to have had a very special gift for animal drawing, has left behind him many careful 
sketches of lions and lionesses— studies evidently from the life— drawn with the pen or 
washed in with bistre. Among his etchings, too, are three lion-hunts, designed with as 
much spirit and energy as Rubens’, but too slight, as far as concerns the lion, to be 


considered here. 


E. L. SEELEY. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


MR. WATTs is now engaged on a most noble work, 
a colossal statue of Dawn. The figure stands upright, 
ene foot a little forward; one of the arms is raised and 
thrown behind the head so as to support it, while the 
other, hanging down, leans a little backward; the 
figure is graceful and majestic, and the whole concep- 
tion realises the immortal freshness of the dawn. The 
same artist has completed a portrait of Lord Cadogan. 


Mr. E. Lon, A.R.A., has painted a portrait of M. 
Ernest Renan. The celebrated French savant is sit- 
ting upon a sofa, with his hands upon his knees, the 
face turned towards his left shoulder. He is dressed 
in black, and the background is formed of shelves of 
books. The likeness is striking. 


THE Report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate 
(Cambridge) informs us, that since their last annual 
report the Syndicate have caused to be carefully 
cleaned and put in order three pictures belonging to 
the Fitzwilliam Collection, viz.: the Venus and Cupid, 
by Palma Vecchio, which has restored to Art a really 
great work, better than those in the same vein by the 
master either at Dresden or Brunswick. The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, by a Master of the School of 
Giorgione; as well as the Vision of Fr. Lauterio, by 
Murillo, lately presented by Mr. Prior, a work of the 
first importance, which had previously been much dis- 
figured by dirt and repainting. 


Mr. BELT, the young sculptor who has executed the 
Memorial to Lord Byron placed in Hamilton Gardens, 
Hyde Park, is now engaged on a portrait bust of the 
late Prince Imperial, to be placed in the Woolwich 
Academy. It will be presented by Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons, who was the governor when the Prince was a 
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cadet at the Academy. Mr. Belt has in the Royal 
Academy busts of William Spottiswoode, P.R.S., to 
be placed in the Royal Institution; of James Gibbs, 
to be placed in the University of Bombay; the late 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild ; and John Morris. 


Mr. BARRETT BROWNING has just painted an admi- 
rable portrait of his father, giving the head only. A 
large picture painted by him at Antwerp is now 
privately exhibited. It is ascene from the Inquisition, 
and represents a young girl of the poorer classes, her 
hands shackled, standing before a magistrate, who is 
surrounded by monks. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., besides painting 
portraits is at work on his designs for the decoration of 
St. Paul’s. 


MR. POYNTER has painted a charming portrait of 
Lady Constance Lawlor, in a picturesque blue gown. 
She holds an eye-glass in one hand. He has on the 
easel a picture of Helen of Troy, clad in red drapery. 


Mr. HOLMAN HUNT contemplates finishing within 
the next six months his large picture of the Flight 
into Egypt,on which he has been at work for four 
years. The donkey is a fine animal of the purest 
breed, whose genealogy can be traced for upwards of 
two centuries. A lovely Jewish maiden sat for the 
Virgin. The scene is represented under a starlit sky, 
which is reflected in waters below. All details are 
realistically rendered, and the scenery was painted on 
the spot. A curious feature is the introduction of a 
procession of infant spirits, the ghosts of the massacred 
Innocents, clustering around the Virgin and the sleep- 
ing Child. 
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’ FIFTEEN drawings, by Japanese artists, selected 
from the collection lately exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club, are now to be seen at J. Hogarth and 
Sons’ rooms in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, toge- 
ther with facsimile copies of the same produced by the 
autotype process, accompanied with letterpress de- 
scriptions by F. Dillon. In a few introductory re- 
marks Mr. Dillon gives an interesting account of 
Japanese art and artist-life, and augurs ill of the ex- 
periment of engrafting European art and infusing 
European ideas of art upon the native growth. He 
believes it is leading rather to decay than improve- 
ment. He describes Japanese love of natural scenery, 
of flowers and foliage; their patient, close observation 
of animal, insect, and bird life; their truthful rendering 
of every detail of form and colour and texture; the 
way they produce the effect of relief,—subtle drawing, 
rather than by light and shade. He speaks of their 
different schools, classified by styles of execution, 
methods of work, qualities of touch, and says connois- 
seurs set higher value upon works bearing the impress 
of certain masters than they do upon mere accuracy of 
drawing. He tells how their love of natural scenery 
is fostered by the custom of pilgrimages to religious 
shrines, which are usually erected on sites of rare 
beauty ; and he describes social gatherings, at which 
artists are always favoured guests, when themes are 
given for the artists to treat, while the spectators look 
on and criticise. Mr. Dillon’s introductory remarks 
throw much light upon a subject that is now specially 
interesting to all students and lovers of art. 


A SUBSCRIPTION has been opened for the purpose 
of placing a life-size statue of Mr. Ruskin, from a 
model by Mr. Beehm, in the Oxford Drawing School. 


THE Eighth Exhibition of Works of Art in Black 
and White is now open in the Dudley Gallery. The 
collection comprises 634 works, executed in every 
possible black and white medium. The general level 
is high, and much of the work excellent; notably so 
are the five contributions of M. Léon Lhermitte, with 
all their minute detail and good draughtsmanship. 

Southwold, Suffolk (102), by James Aumonier, is 
full of feeling and broad effects of sea and land. 

There are eight works by José Jimenez Aranda, 
small figure subjects, humorous and original. 

The River from Waterloo Bridge—Sunrise (222), by 
John O’Connor, shows the bridge and a broad sweep 
of the river laden with boats, under a mottled sky and 
the tender light of sunrise. 

The Portrait of Miss Birt, Lady Superintendent of 
Nursing and Matron of Guy's Hospital (258), by Ida 
Williams, is a wise, earnest, and tender face. 

The Original Designs, by Walter Crane, illustrating 
Miss De Morgan’s forthcoming volume of ‘ Fairy Tales,’ 
are quaint and fanciful. 

St. Paul Preaching to the Early Christians in the 
Caves of Syracuse (316), by Paolo Priolo, represents 
the interior of a vast cavern with roughly-hewn pillars. 
On the elevated base of one of these stands the Apostle, 
preaching to a numerous concourse of men and women, 
some finely draped, some partially nude, and all 
grouped and posed impressively and picturesquely. 

Hearing (341) and Feeling(358), by H. S. Marks, R.A., 
are poetically conceived and finely executed. 

A Dead City (385), by H. W. Brewer, in pen and ink. 





It would be happy for us could this dead city become 
a living one, for, with its varied towers, and churches, 
and delightful houses, and picturesque bridges, it looks 
more like a dream of an ideal city. , 

Study of a Man’s Head (182), by W. Fitz, is powerful 
in drawing and modelling. 

There are several landscapes, so admirable in the 
massing of light and shade, and in the gradation of 
tone, that the medium seems but the natural rendering 
of the sober livery of evening. 


A BLACK and white exhibition opened in the Man- 
chester Royal Institution on June 1st. Among the 
contributors are—Mr. F. J. Shields, Miss Thompson 
(Mrs. Butler), Mr. J. D. Watson, and Mr. George 
Sheffield. 


THE piano exhibited at Messrs. Broadwood and 
Sons, the decorations of which were designed, and 
in great part executed, by Mr. Burne-Jones, is the 
first instrument of the kind painted upon by a cele- 
brated artist. It is of plain oak, the grain of the wood 
showing. The shape is that of the old harpsichord. 
On the sides, the story of Orpheus and Eurydice 
is illustrated by twelve medallions, painted in mono- 
chrome. These medallions were drawn in free-hand 
on the wood by Mr. Burne-Jones, painted by two of 
his foremost pupils, and finally re-touched by the 
master. No. 1 shows Orpheus and Eurydice in this 
world : he plays the lyre, while she listens, her arms 
clasped about his neck. No. 2. Eurydice lies dead in 
Orpheus’ arms, a wooded background behind; the 
water-snake crawls away, the ‘ guardian of the banks 
of tall grass,’ that has bitten her, as she fled from the 
pursuit of a former lover. In No. 3, Orpheus enters 
the realms of shade by the fabled entrance, a cavern 
by the sea, and is met by a rushing wind. The 
tormented folds of the garments finely express the 
motion of the wind. No. 4 is an original conception 
of ‘Cerberus,’ tamed and in a state of semi-intoxica- 
tion, listening to the music of the earthly intruder. 
No. 5. Orpheus traverses the lurid atmosphere of the 
shades, depicted by wreaths of smoke and vapour, 
striking his lyre as he goes. No. 6. The ghost of 
Eurydice, with hand uplifted to her ear, listens, as she 
catches the familiar sound of the lyre. Nos.7, 8, and 9 
form a triptych medallion. In the central larger one, 
Pluto and Persephone listen: the goddess sits with 
drooping head and hands. In the medallion to the 
right, Orpheus plays; and in the one to the left, 
stands Eurydice, a charming figure, full of hope and 
watchfulness. The three last medallions represent 
the same instant of time: the prayer is granted ; 
Orpheus and Eurydice have just reached the light ; 
he turns his head in her direction, and, doing so, puts 
up his hand, remembering his promise, as if impetu- 
ously to shut out the sight of her. It is too late; her 
grasp is already loosening. In the next medallion, 
Eurydice is already half a ghost, with wildly extended 
hands ; Orpheus makes a desperate effort to retain her. 
In the twelfth medallion, she is a ghost, with an im- 
passible face. There is a fine rendering of the effort 
at grasping the impalpable in Orpheus’ action. On the 
end of the piano are represented the lamentations of 
the women of Thrace over the dead body of Orpheus. 
On either side, in Latin, his story is inscribed, in Mr. 
Burne-Jones’ own words, as it is related by Virgil in 
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the Fourth Book of the Georgics. The interior of the 
piano’s lid is painted in strong colours, contrasting 
with the somewhat pallid hue of the medallions. It 
represents Rhea: Mother of All Things, an undraped 
figure seated upon a heap of gravel. Behind her 
twines a fruitful vine, through which rise the branches 
ofa prickly thorn. Children, fair and imp-like, clamber 
all around. There is variety of expression in the mis- 
chievous and sullen children that represent the evil 
brood ; the good are all equally fair and curly-headed. 
This part of the piano was entirely painted by Mr. 
Burne-Jones. The strings, desk, sounding-board of the 
instrument, are richly gilt, and over them rose-leaves 
are strewn, as ifscattered by the wind. On the outside 
of the cover, a rosy-winged muse gives a scroll toa 
poet, on which the motto of the family We oudlie is 
thrice inscribed as a theme for his song. Boughs of 
oleander strew the lid. On the furthest end, Dante’s 
Sonnet to Spring, from the Vita Nuova, is written in 
vellum ; in the initial letter is inserted a dainty portrait 
of the daughter of the house to which the piano belongs. 


Mr. C. T. NEWTON’S LECTURES ON GREEK ART. 
--Mr. C. T. Newton, keeper of the Classical Antiquities 
in the British Museum, is giving a course of lectures 
in the Botanical Theatre, University College. The 
introductory lecture was well devised to teach the 
pupils the characteristics of the successive periods of 
Greek art, by examples drawn as far as possible from 
our own national museum. The time chosen for a 
survey of the monumental world, when existing civili- 
sation still possessed the inheritance of preceding 
civilisation, was the second century A.D.,—the golden 
age of the Antonines. In few and vivid words the 
learned lecturer pictured the Roman Empire of that 
time, extending from the Euphrates on the east to the 
remote Britain on the west ; its history embodied and 
recorded in its monuments, in its magnificent temples, 
palaces, triumphal arches, columns at home, and in its 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, baths, gymnasia, and other 
public works in the provinces provided by Roman ad- 
ministration. Of these but few survive. The Colos- 
seum, the Baths of Caracalla, the Aqueducts of the 
Campagna, exhibit both grandeur of scale and strength 
of construction. Mr. Newton also touched briefly on 
the Hellenic world of monuments ; showed how, from 
the seventh century B.C. onward, the Greeks, following 
in the maritime track of the Phenicians, built cities 
whose positions were found capable of being fortified, 
planted the vine and olive where they found a genial 
soil, made harbours where they found suitable head- 
lands. Earthquakes, fire, vandalism, Christian icono- 
clasm, swept away all these ; and in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century had Pausanias, or any other 
traveller of the time of the Antonines, revisited the 
earth, how few of the glories of his day would he have 
found surviving! But the fifteenth century, with its 
wonderful awakening of the human intellect, brought 
to light again the texts of ancient Greek and Latin 
literature, and with it developed the study of ancient 
art. Search was made on the known sites of ancient 
buildings, and the Laocéon, the Farnese Hercules, the 
Apollo Belvedere, the Venus de Medicis, and other 
celebrated statues were found, and Michelangelo 
and his contemporaries were enabled to judge of the 
perfection which ancient art had attained. Rich 





Italians formed collections of ancient statuary, of 
coins, gems, and vases. Books were published, de- 
scribing each new discovery as it was made. Errors 
abounded as to the origin and subjects of the recovered 
antiquities ; and this passion for ancient art led to the 
development of a school of forgers, who produced 
false statues, gems, and coins in great abundance. 
Wrong names were ascribed to anonymous busts, 
Hellenic myths taken for Roman legends, Greek 
statues taken for Roman workmanship. Archeology 
had no certain clue till the eighteenth century, when 
Winckelmann established the true scientific archzo- 
logical method—divining the true character of Greek 
Art, though only able to study what he saw at Rome. 
Later on, Eckhel arranged what was known of Greek 
and Roman coins in a scientific manner. Inthe same 
century the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
made a new starting-point for archzological research. 
The next step was the publication of works revealing 
the true character of Greek Art. Richard Dalton first 
made drawings of the Parthenon in 1750. About ten 
years later Stuart and Revell visited Athens and made 
elaborate studies of its architecture, the result of which 
was published in a splendid work in 1790. Then fol- 
lowed the works on Ionian antiquities, published by 
the Society of Dilettanti. In the beginning of this 
century the museums of Europe became enriched by 
the acquisition of sculptures transported from Greece 
itself. The British Museum, through Lord Elgin, ac- 
quired the priceless treasures of the Parthenon ; and, 
later on, the frieze of the Temple of Apollo at Phy- 
galia, in Arcadia. The Glyptothek at Munich ob- 
tained the figures from the Temple of Zeus at Agina. 
France acquired the famous Venus of Milo, and a few 
remains of the sculptures of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. More recently, a series of expeditions has 
enriched the British Museum with the Lycian marbles, 
the sculptures of the Mausoleum and of the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. The discovery of ancient ceme- 
teries in Italy, Greece, and the Greek Islands, has 
opened up new supplies of smaller antiquities—such as 
gold ornaments, painted vases, terra-cotta figures, and 
works in bronze, and other exquisite specimens of art, 
which are probably the product of the Athenian school. 
Mr. Newton recommends the student who wishes to 
study classical archzology to read the great works of 
Ottfried Miiller, ‘Handbuch d’Archdologie,’ published 
in 1835, and the work of Overbeck, ‘Geschichte de 
Plastik,’ published in1870. Herecommends the general 
English public to train their eye to the appreciation 
of ancient art by the study of the collections of Greek 
sculpture and antiquities in their own Museum. 


THE subject of Mr. Newton’s second lecture was 
archaic Greek art, which he conceived as terminating 
just after the end of the Persian war, about 470 B.c, 
He divided archaic art into three groups : the earlier 
archaic, which might be called pre-Homeric or pre- 
Deedalian, characterised by extreme rudeness, as seen 
in the terra-cotta figures found by Dr. Schliemanr 
at Mycenz. These antiquities and certain very 
primitive gems found in Greece and the Archipelago 
might be referred to a very remote antiquity, perhaps 
to 1000 or 1200 B.C. The lions at the gateway at 
Mycenz and the architectural. ornaments of the 
entrance to the so-called Treasury of Athens, might 
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be of even higher antiquity. The second group, the 
Greco-Pheenician, perhaps included the age of Homer, 
in which a foreign influence, Egyptian or Assyrian, 
might be traced, imported by the Phcenicians in the 
course of their traffic with the Greeks, between 900 
and 700 B.C. That mixture of foreign and native art 
traceable in the extant remains of this period was 
exactly what the descriptions of works of art in Homer 
would lead us to expect. The third group comprised 
the monuments of the later archaic period, of which 
the statues from the Sacred Way at Branchide and 
the fragments of sculpture from the earlier temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus are examples, the date ranging 
between 580 and 540 B.C. 

Mr. Newton traced the progress of sculpture in ren- 
dering anatomical truth by comparing the two statues 
of Apollo in the archaic room at the British Museum. 
The art of casting statues in bronze was applied, in 
the archaic period, to the making of whole groups of 
men and horses dedicated at Olympia early in the fifth 
century B.C. by the winners of the chariot-race and 
horse-race ; and as the sculptor learned to represent 
figures in violent action, he applied his knowledge to 
the composition of marble pedimental sculptures and 
metopes of temples. Thus the progress of the later 
archaic style was traced up to about 470 B.C., when the 
£ginetan sculptures now at Munich were executed. 

In Mr. Newton’s third lecture on Greek art he said 
that in the interval between 478 B.c., when the later 
archaic terminated, and the time of Phidias, the pro- 
gress of art was continued by such artists as Pythagoras 
of Rhegium, Onatas, and Calamis, of whom no works 
remained to enable us to identify their styles. Phidias, 
their immediate successor, profited by their careful 
work and surpassed them. Having mastered the 
technicalities of art, he employed them in embodying 
in grander types higher conceptions of the gods, due 
to the teaching of successive schools of philosophy. 
Of the many works of Phidias the two most celebrated 
were the Zeus of Olympia and the Athene Parthenos 
at Athens, both colossal and made of ‘ivory and gold. 
The remains of the sculptures of the Parthenon enable 
us to judge of the qualities of Phidias as a sculptor in 
marble. These remains consist of remnants of the 
pedimental compositions, metopes, and frieze. There 
were originally ninety-two metopes, of which only 
eighteen have survived in tolerable condition. The 
lecturer described the diversity of opinions that pre- 
vailed as to the interpretation of the groups.on the 
pediments. The three female figures on the eastern 
pediment were originally called by Visconti the three 
Fates. This conjecture has been ‘recently confirmed 
by the discovery of an altar on which the birth of 
Athene was sculptured, and where the three Fates 
were certainly represented. On the adornment of the 
chryselephantine statue of Athene Parthenos the 
Athenian people bestowed an amount of gold equal in 
value to at least 115,000/. 

In his fourth lecture Mr. Newton treated of the con- 
temporaries of Phidias in Athens and throughout 
Hellas, selecting the three most conspicuous for fuller 
development, viz., Myron, Polykleitos, and Alkamenes. 
Myron excelled in knowledge of the forms of organic 
life; though traces of archaism are visible in his works, 





he infused into them wonderful vitality, expressing the 
action of the body with rare ability, but he was unable 
to express the emotions of the soul, and still”less to 
attain the highest ideal types. His three most cele- 
brated works were a Diskobolus, the athlete Ladas, 
and a heifer : all these works were in bronze. Poly- 
kleitos, an Argive sculptor, worked by a formula of 
proportion which he deduced from his own study of 
the human body. He wrote a treatise on the pro- 
portions of the human body called the Canon, and he 
applied his rules in the construction of a type called 
also by the same name. He was great in heroic and 
athletic subjects. Like Myron, he worked chiefly in 
bronze. He made a colossal statue of the goddess 
Hera (Juno) in gold and ivory for his native Argos, and 
two celebrated figures, both probably of athletes, one 
called the Diadumenos and the other the Doryphoros. 

Alkamenes, the pupil of Phidias, and after his death 
the greatest Athenian sculptor, worked in marble. 
His Aphrodite in the garden is praised by Lucian for 
qualities which we are apt to associate with Praxiteles, 
of whom he was perhaps the forerunner. Adverting 
to the recent discoveries at Olympia, the lecturer said 
we had an undoubted statue by an artist of the age of 
Phidias, and probably of his school—the Nike of 
Pzonios. This figure, even in its present mutilated 
condition, showed a daring conception and great 
vigour of execution. The two pedimental compo- 
sitions of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, we are told 
by Pausanias, were designed by Pzeonius and Alka- 
menes. The workmanship of these pediments is so 
defective that this inconsistency can only be explained 
by supposing they were designed by the master to 
whom they are attributed, but were executed by inferior 
workmen not directed by intelligent supervision. 

In conclusion, Mr. Newton exhibited a drawing of a 
colossal lion found on a promontory near Cnidus, 
which he conjectured to have surmounted a monu- 
ment erected to commemorate the naval victory of the 
Athenian Conon, B.C. 394. 





Mr. HERKOMER’S picture of the Last Muster, which 
gained him a medal of honour at the Paris Exhibition, 
is now on view at the new Gallery which Messrs. 
Dowdeswell have just opened at 133 New Bond Street 
for the display of pictures, etchings, and artistic fur- 
niture. At the same Gallery, which is tastefully de- 
corated and well lighted, may be seen two water- 
colours by the same artist—A Souvenir of Rembrandt 
and Who comes here? and some specimens of Persian 
tapestry, remarkably fine in colour and design. 


THE patrons of the Watson Gordon Professorship 
of Fine Art met on June 7 for further consideration 
of the claims of applicants. Present—Principal Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. (in the chair) ; Lord Curriehill ; 
Lord Young; Sir Robert Christison, Bart.; and Pro- 
fessor Campbell Fraser. Letters intimating inability to 
attend were received from the Rector, the Lord Provost, 
and Mr. Clark (members of the Court), and Sir Daniel 
Macnee, President of the Royal Scottish Academy. It 
was reported that, in addition to those already published, 
an application from Mr. G. B. Brown, London, was re- 
ceived. It was agreed to meet again on Friday, the 
16th of July, to make an appointment to the chair. 




















ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 





XXVIIT.—GeEorGE FREDERICK Watts, R.A. 
Dorothy. 


ETCHED BY PAUL RAJON. 


R. G. F. WATTS is known by a style singular in its unity, and yet the whole compass 
of his art presents a wide diversity. As a portrait-painter, in which character he 
now more especially stands before us, this versatility is peculiarly conspicuous. A head from 
his hand can seldom be mistaken: the spectator by the colour is transported to Venice, or by 
the sombre tone of the canvas he may be carried back to the old masters generally, and yet 
the treatment is ever changeful, according to the sex, age, character, and condition of the 
individual sitter. Mr. Watts, like the great master of Cadore, has a senatorial dignity suited 
to councillors of state, of whom he has painted quite a gallery. He equally possesses a witchery 
of pencil and a glory of pigment which need not have recoiled in encounter before beauties as 
famed as Violante in Venezia—a poetic phase of fancy portraiture, illustrated by the song- 
inspired head of Laura, contributed by Mr. Watts to the Grosvenor Gallery. In the same 
Gallery appeared, a year ago, Dorothy, here etched by M. Rajon; and the recent exhibition 
of the Royal Academy showed a kindred theme in the charming face of the child Lucy. When 
the picture of little Dorothy, tenderly and lovingly painted, became the admired of all be- 
holders, it was a pretty sight to see the girl herself enter the Gallery and walk in front 
of the canvas, exclaiming, in full glee, ‘Oh, here is my portrait!’ From the days of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds our Royal Academicians have vied with each other in endowing childhood 
with Nature’s gifts of simplicity, innocence, and joy. Mr. Watts has the speciality of descending 
upon childhood from the superior sphere of high art. 

The exhibitions of the year have given further illustration of how completely Mr. Watts 
identifies his art with the sitter, and varies his style to suit the subject in hand, as, for 
example, in the massive head of the poet-artist, Mr. William Morris. The great painters 
of the world have often given proof of how much self-knowledge and self-consciousness 
they possessed when drawing their own likenesses, and of such self-revealing or autographic 
portraits the most ‘famous collection is that in the Uffizii at Florence. Mr. Watts has more 
than once done justice to his own features, and he now gives favourable response to the 
request. made by the Academy of Florence to allow his portrait to hang in company with 
Masaccio, da Vinci, Perugino, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian. The English artists 
already honoured with a place, such as Reynolds, Northcote, and Hayter, are few, and 
appear unfavourably. But Mr. Watts enters the august assembly, on which centuries have 
cast shadows, with peculiar advantage; he has pitched his tone many degrees deeper than 
is habitual with modern masters, and the portrait he contributes, recently on view in our Royal 
Academy, if gauged by chronologic styles, might be coeval with Sebastian del Piombo. 
It comes as an interesting coincidence, suggestive of speculation, that unmistakable points 
of resemblance subsist between the heads of Titian and of Watts, as if both had been born 
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under the same star or had ripened under like sunshine. The renowned portrait-painter of 
Munich, Herr Lenbach, who differs from German artists in general in having formed his 
style studiously on Titian, expressed the warmest admiration for the portrait of Robert 
Browning, contributed last year by Mr. Watts to the International Exhibition in Munich. 
It is noteworthy that these great artists, though widely divided by time and space, are 
united by keen intuition of character and lustrous harmony of colour. The world does not 
contain finer portraits than Titian’s Ariosto, Lenbach’s Moltke and Bismarck, and Watts’ 
Tennyson and Browning. 

The group of half-a-dozen pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery, a private collection of fifty- 
four works early and late exhibited in the Royal Institution, Manchester, together with 
compositions in progress within the studio, might invite to a deliberate judgment on a 
long and arduous career, did space permit. Psyche—as fitted the theme, a figure less 
real than ideal—tells how pure and unimpassioned is the nude when informed by generic 
and essential beauty. Daphne, a companion in the Grosvenor to the Psyche, in contrast 
stands as a procreative power in nature; she might well incite the passionate love of 
Apollo ; the type has a grand immobility worthy of Phidias; the treatment is almost plastic, 
indeed the sister arts of sculpture and painting are here as one. The lofty range of thought 
habitual to the painter is indicated by the titles of the pictures recently seen in Manchester : 
Time, Death and Nemesis, Love and Death, Ariadne in Naxos, and Ariadne deserted by 
Theseus. In the studio, in process of conception, is a poetic vision of the creative mind of 
Greece, also an ecstatic figure of Eve rising into being with thanksgiving for the golden 
glory of the life received. Such pictures are veritable poems. 

Mr. Watts has'recently in the pages of a contemporary discussed the question whether a 
school of high art be possible for England. He deplores the dearth of beauty in our modern 
life, the torpor of the imaginative faculty, the indifference to forms of noble and creative 
thought. He contrasts our modern manners, ceremonies, and costumes, our cold science and 
withering scepticism with the picturesqueness and ornateness, the faith and the fervour of 
‘times when art was vital as poetry and sacred as religion. And the discussion is sustained 
in written words which instinctively eschew the literary mannerisms of the day and hold 
allegiance to the English of Shakespeare, Milton, and Jeremy Taylor. This eloquent essay 
comes with all the greater weight because the ideas and even the verbal style are in perfect 
response with the author’s pictorial art. And if a reply be demanded to the question whether 
high art is in these degenerate days attainable the best answer appears in the works of Mr. 
Watts himself. 

J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
VIII.—S?¢. John’s College. 


HE position of the Hospital of St. John the Evangelist has been already described. 
Into the history of that foundation it would be beside our present purpose to enter. 

It will be sufficient to mention here that towards the end of the fifteenth century it began 
to fall into decay, both moral and material. The accusations that were brought against 
so many religious houses at that time were preferred against the brethren; and, in. their 
case, they seem to have been only too true. Worthy Mr. Thomas Baker, the historian of 
St. John’s College, assuredly no scandal-monger, decides that ‘they were certainly very 
dissolute in their lives‘and prodigal in their expenses, not in charity and hospitality which 
they were obliged to by their rule and order, but in excess and riot, and in gratifying 
their own sinful lusts.’ A disorderly house, such as this, must have been of evil example 
in the University, and its suppression was only a question of time. About 1502, Dr. John 
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Fisher, Master of Michael House, who, from the proximity of his own college to the 
hospital, was in a position to know, perhaps only too well, the state of affairs there, was 
made chaplain and confessor to the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
mother of King Henry the Seventh. From the vantage-ground of that exalted position 
he set himself to compass the conversion of the hospital into a college under the patronage 
of the Countess. A precedent for such a course had been furnished in 1497 by John Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, who had suppressed the Nunnery of St. Rhadegund, and converted it into 
Jesus College, with the approval of King Henry the Seventh. A catalogue of the sins of 
the nuns is given at length in the royal charter, probably to justify a step which in those 
days was unheard of, except in the case of alien priories. Let us hope, for the credit of 
the unfortunate ladies whose conduct the King has painted in terms the reverse of compli- 
mentary, that the case against them is somewhat overstated, as indeed there is good reason 
for believing. 

The Bishop had probably no difficulty in interesting his mistress in the scheme. She had 
visited Cambridge in 1505, and again in 1506, on which occasions she would have had 
opportunities of learning by personal inspection the wants of the University. In May of thé 
former year she had refounded the ancient educational establishment called God’s House by 
the title of Christ’s College, and endowed it, besides other possessioris, with the Abbey of St. 
Mary of the Meadows (de pratis), at Creyke, in Norfolk. She had, therefore, herself set an 
example of utilising, in the direction of education, religious foundations for whose special 
objects the necessity was no longer récognised. Holding apart, as she did, by a wise absten<« 
tion, from interference in affairs of state, she found a congenial occupation in the patronage 
of science and literature. Wynkyn de Worde, one of the most distinguished of our early 
printers, styled himself ‘Printer unto the moost excellent pryncesse my lady the kynge’s 
moder.’ She had instituted readerships in divinity in both Universities which still perpetuaté 
her name, and here in Cambridge she had founded a preachership as well. Though, as has 
been well pointed out, ‘her outward existence belonged to the medieval past,’ and she lived 
almost the life of a nun of the most ascetic order, the acuteness of her intelligence led her 
to perceive that a new light had dawned upon the horizon; that changes were not far distant 
in which any merely conventual fouridations would perish, and any collegiate institutions 
would as certainly survive. In the previous century she would have founded a religious 
house, and perhaps have died as its Abbess; in her own time she became the foundress of 
educational establishments of which we have, perhaps, not yet seen the complete development: 

Her character was delineated by her devoted friend and counsellor, Bishop Fisher, in the 
commemorative sermon preached by him after her death, in language which is as interesting 
as a specimen of the best English of the time as for the picture it gives of the illustrious 
lady whom he knew and loved so well: 


‘She was bounteous and lyberal to every person of her knowlege or acquaintance. Avarice and 
covetyse she most hated, and sorowed it full moche in all persons, but especially in ony that belong’d 
unto her. She was also of syngular easyness to be spoken unto, and full curtayse answere she would 
make to all that came unto her. Of mervayllous gentyleness she was unto all folks, but specially unto 
her owne, whom she trusted and loved ryghte tenderly. Unkynde she wolde not be unto no creature, 
be forgetfull of ony kyndness or servyce done to her before, which is no lytel part of veray nobleness. 
She was not vengeable, ne cruell, but redy anone to forgete and to forgyve injuryes done unto her, at 
the leest desyre or mocyon made unto her for the same. Mercyfull also and pyteous she was unto 
such as was grevyed and wrongfully troubled, and to them that were in poverty or sekeness or any 
other mysery. To God and to the Chirche full obedient and tractable, sechyng His honour and 
pleasure full besyly. A wareness of her self she had alway to eschewe every thyng, that myght dis- 
honest ony noble woman, or distayne her honour in ony condycyon. Fryvelous thyngs, that were 
lytell to be regarded, she wold let pass by, but the other that were of weyght and substance, wherein 
she might proufyte, she wolde not let for any payne or labour, to take upon hande. 

‘All Englonde for her dethe had cause of wepynge. The poor creatures, that were wonte to 
receyve her almes, to whom she was always pyteous and mercyfull, the studentes of both the Unyversytees, 
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to whom she was as a moder, all the learned men of Englonde, to whom she was a veray patrones,s 
all the vertuous and devoute persons, to whom she was as a lovynge syster, all the good relygyous 
men and women, whome she so often was wonte to vysyte and comforte; all good preests and clercks, 
to whome she was a true defendresse; all the noblemen and women, to whome she was a myrroure 
and exampler of honoure; all the comyn people of this realme, for whome she was in theyr causes a 
comyn medyatryce, and toke right great displeasure for them, and generally the hole realm hath cause 
to complayne and to morne her dethe.’ 


She died 29th June, 1509, in the midst of the rejoicings over her grandson’s marriage and 
coronation. She was buried in Westminster Abbey, and Erasmus wrote her epitaph. Anxious 
as she had been to see her second College well established before her death, that gratification 
was not vouchsafed to her. The legal formalities necessary for the suppression of the Hospital 
were so tedious that it was not ‘utterly extinguished,’ as Baker calls it, till January 20th, 
1510; when it fell, as the same historian observes, ‘a lasting monument to all future ages 
and to all charitable and religious foundations not to neglect the rules or abuse the insti- 
tutions of their founders, lest they fall under the same fate.’ The executors of the Lady 
.Margaret, now that she was no longer present to lend her own powerful aid to the 
undertaking, had other and more serious difficulties to encounter, which need not be 
related here. However, they adhered firmly to their purpose, and were successful. The 
College was begun in or about 1511, and the first court was carried on, without 
interruption, until it was completed. The buildings of the Hospital were either too 
ruinous or too unsuitable, even for temporary use; and were all pulled down, with the 
exception of the chapel, which, considerably altered, remained as the Chapel of St. John’s 
College down to a few years ago. The buildings erected by the executors of the Countess 
consisted of the street front, containing the noble gate of entrance shown in our illustration, 
and the library to the south of it, now turned into chambers; a range of chambers along 
the south side; and the kitchen, buttery, hall, and Master's Lodge along the west side. A 
comparison of Loggan’s print, taken about 1688, shows that these buildings have suffered 
but little change externally, with the exception of the south side of the court, which was 
‘Italianised’ in 1772, after a fire. The old chapel has been pulled down to make way for the 
splendid edifice built by Sir G. G. Scott, and opened for service 12th May, 1869; the hall 
was lengthened in the course of the same works; the exquisitely beautiful gate of entrance, 
however, containing a statue of St. John in the central niche, above rich heraldic ornament- 
ation, with the daisy and portcullis commemorating the foundress, has happily escaped both 
alteration and destruction. These are shown in our engraving. The statue is said to have 
been saved during the troubles of the seventeenth century by being taken down and concealed. 

The second court, a spacious quadrangle, considerably larger than the first, was commenced 
in 1598. The architect was Ralph Symons, whose work at Trinity has been already recorded, 
and the builder Gilbert Wigge of Cambridge. It was finished in 1602 ‘in a manner,’ says 
Baker, ‘ruinous to the undertakers and not over advantageous to the College.’ It appears 
that Wigge got into pecuniary difficulties, and was imprisoned for debt during the progress 
of the work, the College having to release him from durance vile ; and further that no incon- 
siderable part of the cost fell upon the Master and Fellows. Mary Cavendish, Countess 
of Shrewsbury, had originally undertaken to defray the entire cost, but she found herself 
unable to pay more than 2760/, instead of 3400/, the amount of the contract. For some 
private reasons she wished that her share in the work should remain unknown. Such attempts, 
however, whether in literature or in benefactions, are rarely successful, and her case was no 
exception to the general rule. After remarking that ‘she is justly entitled to the foundation 
of the whole, what she did being wholly owing to her favour, and what she left undone being 
owing to her misfortunes,” the historian adds :— 


‘It is certain the secret was out before the building was up, and both she and the lord her husband 
were known to be at the bottom of the design, though from a clause in the contract it seems to have 
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been at first a secret, when the undertakers oblige themselves to leave room over the gate for such 
arms as the College should afterwards set up there, which are now the arms of Talbot and Cavendish.’ 


In Baker’s time the building was thought to be ‘slight and crazy, and that it would 
‘never live up to the age of the first court.’ These anticipations have happily been falsified 
by the event. The second court has, in fact, suffered less than the first, and is still a beautiful 
specimen of the architecture of the period when it was erected. 

Secresy seems to have been the rule in this College where buildings were concerned ; for 
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it was attempted with regard to the third court in much the same way, and with the same 
amount of success, as for the second. In 1617 a new library was required. Leave was 
obtained from the Countess of Shrewsbury to build one ‘adjoining her ladyship’s court,’ and 
the College set about collecting funds, but money came in slowly. Before the foundation had 
been laid, however, ‘an unknown person’ came forward and offered 1200/. to that use, if it 
were sufficient, ‘but would neither advance higher, nor yet was willing to admit a partner. As 
may be imagined, a donation clogged with such a condition as this caused considerable trouble ; 
but at last the ‘unknown person’ gave way, and agreed to give about 250/. more, with which 
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‘the beautiful Library forming the north side of the third court was erected. The foundations 
of the west end are laid in the river, above which the lofty oriel rises. It is a singularly 
picturesque structure of red brick with stone dressings. The date, 1624, inscribed upon it in 
large figures of white stone, marks the completion of the building. In the course of the 
tedious negotiations entailed by the strange conditions of the gift, the anonymous benefactor 
‘owned and declared himself to be the founder.’ He turned out to be Dr. John Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. The remaining two sides of this third 
court were not begun for rather more than half a century afterwards. The foundations were 
laid in 1669, and the whole completed in four years; the expense being defrayed by numerous 
benefactors, this time not anonymous. By the time that those ranges of chambers were built 
the gothic style had given way to the classical. Some 
attempt, however, was made to assimilate the new building 
tu the old, and no want of harmony is perceptible. Our 
wood-cut shows the gate in the centre of the west side, a 
picturesque structure in three floors, recalling in its general 
outline the gates of Clare Hall. 

The need for still further accommodation at the begin- 
ning of the present century prompted the erection of yet 
a fourth court ; the College recognising the obligation to 
retain their undergraduate members, as far as possible, 
within the precincts of the College. The shape of the 
ground eastward of the Cam seemed to preclude all 
chance of building in close proximity to the other courts ; 
and a site was selected:on the left bank of the river 
opposite to the Library. On this Mr. Rickman raised 
a lofty and pretentious structure, capable of accommo- 
dating a great number of persons. There, however, its 
merits end. It should be mentioned in justification of 
the architect that the ground, which in the 17th century 
was occupied by a number of fish-ponds, as Loggan shows, 
offered such an insecure foundation that a large sum of 
money had to be spent upon concrete. Hence much that 
should have been executed in stone was worked in wood 
or plaster, and the portions out of sight are of plain white 
brick. The general design, however, shows that a tho- 
rough knowledge of the history and theory of architecture 
is not sufficient to make a practical architect. This court 
is joined to the older College by avery picturesque bridge 
in a gothic style, usually spoken of as ‘ The Bridge of 














GATEWAY IN THE THIRD COURT OF . . 
ST. JOHN’S. Sighs,’ from a superficial resemblance to the so-called 


structure at Venice, by which its general outlines may 
have been suggested. Beyond the new court are the extensive gardens, on the western side 
of which is the delightful ‘ Wilderness,’ where a natural profusion of wild flowers, overshadowed 
by lofty trees, contrasts agreeably with a carefully kept bowling-green. This is the spot 
commemorated by Wordsworth in ‘The Prelude? 





‘ All winter long, whenever free to choose, Rang, with its blunt, unceremonious voice, 

Did I by night frequent the College grove Inexorable summons. Lofty elms, 

And tributary walks ; the last, and oft Inviting shades of opportune recess, 

The only one, who had been lingering there Bestowed composure on a neighbeurhood 
Through hours of silence, till the porter’s bell, Unpeaceful in itself. A single tree, 

A punctual follower on the stroke of nine, With sinuous trunk, boughs exquisitely wreathed, 
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Grew there; an ash, which Winter for himself Beneath a frosty moon. The hemisphere 
Decked out with pride, and with outlandish grace : Of magic fiction verse of mine perchance 

Up from the ground, and almost from the top, May never tread ; but scarcely Spenser’s self 
The trunk and every master-branch were green Could have more tranquil visions in his youth, 
With clustering ivy, and the lightsome twigs Or could more bright appearances create 

And outer spray purposely tipped with seeds Of human forms with superhuman powers, 
That hung in yellow tassels, while the air Than I beheld, loitering on calm, clear nights, 
Stirred them, not voiceless. Often have I stood, Alone, beneath this fairy-work of Earth.’ 





Foot-bound, up-looking at this lovely tree 


Between St. John’s and its great neighbour, Trinity, there has been a rivalry of long 
standing, due in part to a generous emulation in common studies, but in part no doubt to 
a secret consciousness that plain unobtrusive working habits are more conducive to University 
distinctions than brilliant discursiveness. It is as difficult to account for the social and 
intellectual temperament of a college as of an individual ; but unquestionably Johnian under- 
graduates have long been habitually derived from a class where cheapness of living and 
education was a necessity ; and have had to fight their way to success with the odds heavily 
against them. All honour to them for their perseverance! They can afford to disregard a 
joke now and then, or even a reference to the difficulty of making silk purses out of the 
ears of animals omnivorous rather than cleanly, a zoological comparison with which the 
University has long been familiar, though the origin of it is buried in obscurity. King James 
the First said, laughingly, that the only difference he could detect between Trinity and 
St. John’s was that between a shilling and two sixpences. He alluded to the Great Court 
of Trinity, then the only one, and the two courts of St. John’s, whose history we have just 
been relating ; but his Majesty’s pleasantry may serve to remind us that the value of the two 
Colleges to the University is after all identical. 

J. W. CLARK. 


THE LION IN MODERN ART. 


T the beginning of the eightcenth century Bernard Picart published a collection of 
engravings of lions for the benefit of those painters and sculptors who, being required 

to represent them, were not able to study them from life. He visited for this purpose many 
menageries, journeying from one country to another ; but the majority of the engravings are 
after Rembrandt, Diirer, and other masters. He remarks that most people seemed ignorant 
of the mechanism by which the lion can draw back its claw out of sight, and therefore artists 
made it visible even when the animal was in complete repose, or if the artist hid it, the 
engraver was almost sure to add it. Modern sculptors, too, he complains, rendered the mane 
by long curls, and exaggerated the marking of the muscles. He wrote, however, for a time 
when milder themes than lion-hunts were in fashion, and it is not among the works 
of the best-known men that we must seek for illustrations of our subject. The lions 
of the German artist J. E. Riedinger, of Augsburg, appear to have been the work rather 
of a great huntsman than an artist. It is the animal itself, its nature and habits, that 
have interested him; and he would have been equally interested in it if it had been the 
ugliest animal in creation. Nevertheless, he devoted much time to studying it, and has 
taken much trouble to represent it faithfully. In 1760 a lion was exhibited in Augsburg 
by a man who had succeeded in training it so perfectly that he could do what he 
liked with it. Such a model was invaluable, and Riedinger made the most of it. ‘Oh 
that we men might learn from this once wild animal to conquer our corrupt passions!’ he 
exclaims. But this was not the first lion he had known. As early as 1738 he published a 
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series of engravings of lions of various ages and under the influence of various feelings, beginning 
with a lion in repose, then a lion in repose but secretly angry (x sich selbst bdse), and ending 
with a lion in a tremendous passion (é#z vollem Zorn); but, as is too often unfortunately the 
case in nature, those in passions have made themselves look very ridiculous. He, like his 
countryman Diirer, does not seem to have seen any beauty in the mane. He makes it look 
like a bundle of long feathers which are very much out of condition from damp. One of 
his engravings represents a lion springing on a horse, and rather curiously resembles a 
picture of the same subject by George Stubbs. The latter, indeed, is thinking chiefly of the 
horse, and does not show much of the lion’s head. Riedinger makes more of the lion, 
representing it as dragging the horse down, while Stubbs makes the horse appear to think 
little of the weight of the beast that is attacking it, and only to suffer from its teeth and 
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FROM A STUDY BY RIEDINGER, 


claws. The terror of the horse at the presence of the lion was a favourite subject of Stubbs, 
and he is rather peculiar, I think, in the expression of craftiness which he gives to the lion. 
In his pictures of lions alone he does not seem to me to give the character of the face, but 
the mane is more like hair than in Riedinger’s lions. 

In Canova’s monumental lions, especially those guarding the entrance to the tomb of 
Pope Clement XIII., we have quite another kind of treatment. They are said to have cost 
him an immense amount of labour, and to have been the result of long study. We are told 
he spent hours in contemplation of the famous Barberini lion, but Count Cicognara points out 
that the position is entirely different, and neither that nor any other ancient sculpture that he 
was likely to have seen could have supplied the model for them, but that he carved them ‘after 
profound study of animals of that species.’ They have received great admiration for the execution 
of the mane and hairy skin, and also for the expression of deep sadness which their emblematical 
character required. 

I do not know what ancient sculptors Thorwaldsen had to study from other than those 
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known to Canova, but his biographer tells us that when he was called upon to model the lion 
for the monument to the Swiss guards at Lucerne, he had never seen a living lion, and that he 
drew his inspiration entirely from the antique. He had already introduced a lion and lioness 





FROM THE TOMB OF CLEMENT XIII. BY CANOVA. 


into his bas-relief of the Zriumph of Alexander, and had several times repeated the subject of 
Cupid taming the Lion. Later, he modelled from life another lion in a very similar position, 
and his studies then are said to have made him very discontented with his former work. 





THE LION AT LUCERNE. BY THORWALDSEN. 


With the French artists it seems to have been mostly the love of ‘go’ that made them 
turn to lions. The Vernets, with their passion for horses, enjoyed the dash of a lion-hunt, and 
Géricault Jike them went from horses to lions. So with Delacroix and Barye ; it is the leap 
and wild fury that fascinate them. In the example here given of Barye’s sculpture, indeed, the 
lion is sullen rather than fierce, and stalks along slowly and heavily, but his works have been 
characterised as des massacres, and his most favourite subjects seem to have been lions 
attacking Arabs, a lion seizing a deer, or pulling down a horse or bull; while even in the 
lion walking he has not aimed at giving him any majestic calm, but has modelled a savage 
beast whom a very little provocation would rouse to fury. With Delacroix, too, we find the 
same thing, lions seizing men, or dragging women along the ground, a lion and tiger wrestling, 
and rapid sketches of groups thrown into confusion by the sudden spring of the wild beast. 
The lion is with him a bloodthirsty animal, full of animal life and passion. And in the same 
spirit, Henri Regnault from the first delighted in lions, and studied them as a boy in the 
Fardin des Plantes, venturing sometimes inside the cages. He is said to have planned and 
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prepared studies for a picture of Heliogabalus letting in the lions into the midst of the 
feasting courtiers. 





FROM A STUDY BY DELACROIX. 


Far milder is the character of the lion as he appears to the English artist. The late 
J. F. Lewis, R.A., whose admirable pictures of Oriental subjects are so well known, at the 
beginning of his career, was strongly attracted by animal nature, and when quite a young man 
published a number of studies of lions, which, having been brought up as an engraver, he not 
only designed but engraved himself. Our etching of a lion and lioness is copied from one of 
them. The British Museum possesses two original studies by him, one in water colour, and 





FROM THE BASE OF THE NELSON COLUMN. BY LANDSEER,. 


one in pencil. He seems to aim at showing us the lion as he exists in his native 
home. They are evidently truthful portraits, carefully studied from nature, and we can 
see what pleasure the artist has taken in the beauty of the form, how he has dwelt on the 
marking of the face, and has delighted in the wavy masses of the heavy mane. It is a real 
living lion that he sets before us, but there is little trace of a savage nature in him. 
We can see that he will make a loving husband and a good father, and that he is not 
likely to be guilty of any acts of unnecessary violence. It is much the.same view of his 
character that Landseer has presented to us in the lions of the Nelson Column. Very real 
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and lifelike, they have the appearance of gazing at something beyond us with the same 
air of unconcern that may often be noticed in the well-fed lions of the Zoological Gardens, 
unirritated by—indeed, perfectly indifferent to—the remarks of the crowd below them. Of 
course, in their treatment they betray the painter rather than the sculptor, something of 
the indefiniteness natural to one who had been accustomed to consider the effects of 
atmosphere and motion, and who neglected to translate the distinctness produced by colour 
into the language of sculpture. It has been remarked of Landseer that the study of lions 
was but an incident in his life. They were among the first animals to which he gave his 
attention, several studies being in existence made by him at the Exeter Change, when he 
was about eight or nine years old. Some years later, about 1820, a lion at that menagerie 
died and gave him an opportunity of studying it by dissection, and he produced afterwards 
some large pictures. But it was never a subject entirely consonant with his feelings. He could 
not study it in its native haunts as he did with the deer, or take it home to live with him as he 
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FROM AN ENGRAVING BY JAMES WARD. 


did with the dog. One picture of his, engraved by T. Landseer, ought to be mentioned because 
it does deal with the savage side of his character. It includes a lion, tiger, and leopard 
contending for the prey: but in the mass of struggling animals there is little to be seen of 
the lion except its head shrouded in the thick mane. 

James Ward’s picture in the Fitzwilliam Museum, which he also engraved himself. 
may be quoted as another example of an English artist dealing with the lion as a wild beast, 
There is certainly no want of spirit or tendency to over-mildness in the representation of 
the deadly struggle between a lion and tiger, but still it seems to be a subject unnatural 
to the painter, and to be painted without sympathy. 

It would be easy to quote examples to prove that artists of the present day are not 
neglecting the lion. In England, Mr. Briton Riviere’s lions will be fresh in the minds of all. 
That artists will cease to study the animal for his own sake is not likely, the facilities for the 
study being now so great and his personal attractions so strong; neither docs it appear that 
the present age is at all behind any former one in appreciating his valuc as an emblem 
of victory, or of brave resistance unto death, or of national or personal heroism. 


E. L. SEELEY. 











ART CHRONICLE. 


At the Guardi Gallery, in the Haymarket, Mr. 
Martin Colnaghi has on view several excellent pictures 
by Domingo Roybet, Charlemont, Bischop, Herman 
Philips, &c., &c., and a portrait of Pope Leo XIII. by 
Joseph Janssen. His Holiness wears over the white 
soutane and surplice a crimson cardinal’s cape 
trimmed with ermine. His head is covered with a 
white skull-cap. The picture exhibited is a replica of 
that painted from nature by the artist, and now in the 
possession of the Pope. 


Mr. BARCLAY HEAD, of the British Museum, author 
of the ‘Coinage of Syracuse’ and of the ‘ Coinage of 
Lydia and Persia,’ has just brought out a volume on 
the ‘Coinage of Ephesus.’ It is published by Messrs. 
Rollin and Feuardent, and is illustrated by the Auto- 
type Company. Mr. Barclay Head’s two previous 
works were both couronné by the French Institute. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON has on hand several 
portraits. A portrait of a lady in black, holding a red 
fan in her hand and standing against a marble column, 
promises to unite to the refinement and delicacy of the 
President’s usual manner more strength and severity 
of style. 

There is also on the easel a study of a little 
Armenian girl, wearing a kind of turban. The 
colouring is exquisite. Sir Frederick has begun a 
portrait of Lady Rosebery. 


Mr. J. H. WALKER is painting portraits of Sir Charles 
Oakeley and his son, and has finished an excellent 
likeness of Professor Ramsay. 


Mr. ALMA TADEMA is engaged on the decoration 
and designs of dresses for the play of ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
which is likely to be produced at the Lyceum before 
the end of this year. 


MR. HUBERT HERKOMER’S engraving of Mr. Ruskin 
is finished. It is a successful combination of etching 
and mezzotint. He is engaged upon a very large land- 
scape, called 7he Gloom of Idwal. Mr. Herkomer’s 
next picture will be very striking. He has chosen for 
his subject the pathetic incident of a sad crowd 
gathered round the Dock gates at Portsmouth to hear 
the latest information (if any) concerning a missing 
ship. The misery caused by the painful suspense 
offers unlimited opportunity for character and pathos, 
being at the same time truly realistic and historical. 
The canvas is upright, rather larger than the celebrated 
Last Muster. 


MR. BOUGHTON has on the easel a picture which 
is as yet little more than the sketch of a single figure ; 
but which promises, even in this crude state, to be 
more impressive than are the bright scenes usually 
chosen by this artist as his theme. It depicts an 
episode of Hester Prynne’s expiation. The slight 
figure, clad in grey, the scarlet letter visible over her 
cloak, stands in the snow, knocking at the door of a 
poor dwelling. The fine countenance has much 
gravity and sweetness of expression. Mr. Boughton 





contemplates introducing several secondary figures, 
and making the background a realistic bit of New 
England village scenery. 


MR. FILDES has just finished the likeness of a 
medical man. This is his first portrait 


MRS. MERRITT is painting a portrait in oils of Mr. 
Alfred Tylor, F.G.S. Apropos of this portrait we 
might mention that this gentleman gave a lecture at 
the Anthropological Society on ‘ Architectural Color- 
ation,’ a subject which is as interesting to artists as it 
is to scientific men. Mr. Tylor seems able to prove, 
by innumerable references to the animal kingdom, 
which he illustrates by fishes, butterflies, shells, the 
skins of birds and of tigers, leopards, &c., that the 
decoration of the animal is always in accordance with 
its structure and always indicative of it. 


THE collection of Helmets lately on view at the 
Royal Archzological Institute, New Burlington Street, 
proved interesting, presenting some two hundred speci- 
mens of defensive head-gear, brought together mainly 
by the industry and antiquarian taste of the Baron de 
Cosson and Mr. Burgess, ranging over more than ten 


- hundred years in point of time, belonging to races as 


widely apart in geography, race, and civilisation, as the 
Egyptians, and the modern Indian Highlanders, the 
Abyssinians, the Peruvians, and the Japanese. 

The Greek examples presented elegant types of 
design and workmanship, recalling the graceful pattern 
made familiar by the statue of Pallas Athene. One 
fine specimen, fished up from the bed of a river in 
Asia Minor crossed by Xenophon, may have been 
dropped by one of his ten thousand Greeks. The 
Roman helmets are full of varied character; after 
these came casques, which had done knightly service 
in the Crusades. Some, more conspicuous for weight 
and clumsiness than artistic design, were painfully 
suggestive of the burden endured in those feats of 
arms under the fiery sun of Palestine. 

Perhaps the most consummate triumph of the 
armourer’s craft were the Italian helmets of the fifteenth 
century made of fluted steel, damascened with gold. 
The steel caps and mail worn by tribes of Upper 
India were hardly to be surpassed for beauty. The 
Japanese helmets, of elaborate and finished workman- 
ship, showed the grotesqueness of design character- 
istic of the race. The English examples were many 
of them fine and eminently serviceable. Prominent 
among them was the ponderous iron bee-hive, under 
which an English champion for thirty days defied the 
flower of the French chivalry at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. 


MR. SYMONDS, whose picture, 47 the Market-Gate, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, has this season 
attracted some attention, has just completed a 
portrait of the Rev. Charles Corkran, which is an 
admirable likeness. It is a presentation -portrait, 
subscribed for by the scholars and teachers of the 
Spicer Street Mission, on Mr. Corkran’s retirement 
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from the post of Director of the Mission. Mr. Corkran’s 
labours among the poor of the district have extended 
over upwards of thirty years, during which he antici- 
pated many of the philanthropic movements of the 
day,—such as small savings’ banks, convalescent 
homes, &c. The portrait has been subscribed for in 
many small sums, and is to hang in the Mission-room, 
so closely associated with Mr. Corkran’s presence. 


Mr. NEwTon’s Fifth Lecture was on Scopas and 
the later Athenian School, deriving his characteristics 
accordingly from ancient authors. It was the period 
of Sophocles and Euripides, and the influence of 
these great dramatic writers deeply affected the art 
of the time. They brought the gods down closer to 
humanity, and this contributed to diminish the 
ancient feeling of reverence for them. Scopas was 
a native of the island of Paros, a fact of consider- 
able importance as regards the great sculptor, seeing 
that the island produced the finest white marble. 
Scopas was both architect and sculptor. The first 
work which enables us to fix a date for his activity 
was the rebuilding of the Temple of Tegea, in Arcadia, 
which had been burnt in 398 B.c._ The rebuilding 
was, of course, subsequent to that. This temple was 
larger than the Temple of Jupiter at Olympia; the 
subject of one of the pediments was the hunt of the 
Calydonian boar. Besides this Temple of Tegea, 
Scopas executed works in Athens, Megara, Thebes, 
Samothrace, Bithynia, the Troad, Ephesus, Caria. 

Ist. For Megara he executed a group: Eros, Pothos, 
Hymenos (Pothos is a deity personifying regret for 
the absence of a beloved object), phases of love con- 
veyed through the subtle refinements of the expression 
of the face. 


2nd. In the Troad Scopas executed a statue of — 


Apollo standing on a mouse for the Temple of Apollo 
—a dedicatory offering to the god-destroyer of mice. 
3rd. At Athens Scopas achieved in the Maenad, 
rushing along holding a portion of a slain kid—a 
masterpiece of vigorous sculpture, full of the Divine 
frenzy, intimately connected with the story of Pentheus. 
4th. Pliny describes in a vague way a piece of 
sculpture carried off from Bithynia, representing 
Nereids, marine deities, and the mother of Achilles. 
It may have represented the Nereids and river-gods, 
bearing the arms forged by Hephezestion for Achilles, 
or else the translation of Achilles himself, borne across 
the sea by Nereids, guarded by Neptune and followed 
by Thetis. A fine subject for Scopas, who was fond 
of personifications. Poseidon typifying the power of 
the sea, Thetis the depth, and the Nereids the ever- 
varying surface. Pliny tells us Scopas sculptured 
one of the columns of the Artemisium at Ephesus. 
5th. Scopas and three other artists executed the 
sculptural decorations of the Mausoleum. Mausolus 
was one of those princes who, like Denys in Syracuse 
and Evagoras in Cyprus, grew up in the decay of Greek 
republics. He extended his influence from Ephesus on 
one side to Rhodes on the other: under the vassalage 
of Persia he constantly tended to set up his own inde- 
pendence. Mausolus died when Philip had attained 
his great ascendancy in Macedon 353 B.c. His wife 
Artemisia, who was also his sister, determined to raise 
a tomb to him more magnificent than was ever before 
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erected to man; for this purpose she invited four 
artists,—Scopas, Lysikrates, Timotheus, and Pithis. 

From the gateway of Mycenz down to the latest 
times we find the lion the watcher of thetomb. There 
were twenty lions around the Mausoleum. The female 
figure in the chariot Mr. Newton believes to be, not 
Artemisia, but the goddess conducting Mausolus. It 
is the deification of Mausolus. 

After a study of their several styles, from what can be 
gathered from the remains still extant, and from descrip- 
tions of them handed down, Mr. Newton inclines to 
think that Scopas had more in common with the earlier 
Greek art than Praxiteles had—had more affinity with 
the school of Phidias. Praxiteles was younger, and 
there is a tendency to greater effeminacy in his male 
types—greater softness in his choice of subjects. 


MR. NEWTON’s Sixth Lecture on ancient Greek Art 
treated of the celebrated sculptor, Praxiteles. The 
lecturer said that in the time of Pliny it was a subject 
of dispute in Rome whether Praxiteles or Scopas was 
the author of the group of Viobe and her Children, and 
that it is still a question dividing the archzological 
world. In the whole range of ancient Greek art there 
is no more touching subject, and the manner in which 
the sculptor treated it was in accordance with the 
principle of ancient sculpture in its best time, when 
pathetic effect was attained by expression so subdued 
and self-contained as not to disturb too violently the 
permanent lines of beauty. The great excellence of 
Praxiteles consisted in his power of rendering in 
marble the most subtle and varied expressions of the 
emotions of the soul through the delicate play of the 
muscles of the face. His most celebrated work was 
the nude figure of Aphrodite in a temple at Cnidus. 
The King of Bithynia offered to relieve the people of 
Cnidus from a heavy taxation if they would give him 
this statue. To their honour be it said, they refused. 
Although nude Aphrodites had been executed before, 
it was held to be an innovation to place a nude goddess 
in her own temple to be worshipped—an innovation 
which the lecturer thinks would not have been made 
by Phidias. In the western pediment of the Parthenon 
Aphrodite was represented nude, but there she was as 
a secondary figure assisting at the festivity of the great 
goddess Athene. The Romans, who were a coarse 
people, insisted on having several copies of this nude 
Aphrodite, none of which so much claims attention 
as a statue in the Vatican, unfortunately disfigured 
by the unmeaning tin drapery which had been added 
to it in the early part of this century. Mr. Newton 
illustrated the difference between the Greek and 
Roman treatment of nude statues by two drawings 
made by M. Legros from bronzes in the British 
Museum, which may be copies of some famous statue 
of Aphrodite stooping to bind her sandal, in which the 
expression of unconscious nudity in the Greek bronze 
strongly contrasts with the consciousness expressed in 
the Roman copy of the same statue. As regards the 
representation of this goddess we must set aside all 
Roman writers, and think rather of the conception of 
the goddess as is given in the opening lines of Lucian 
—the great Goddess of Nature. The museum of Arles 
has a head of Aphrodite in Parian marble, the loveli- 
ness and exceeding beauty of which have never been 
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surpassed in the whole range of Greek art, and which 
gives the nearest idea of the conception of the goddess 
as represented by Praxiteles. The people of Arles 
knew the value of their possession, and refused to give 
it up to the late Emperor, who wished to place it in 
the Louvre. There is the Castellani bronze head at 
the British Museum, found some years ago in Armenia, 
which undoubtedly belongs to the Praxitelian age. It 
is more likely to have been the work of Praxiteles than 
of Scopas, who always worked in marble. This, also, 
is one of the great revelations of ancient art to us, the 
extraordinary beauty of expression hitting the happy 
medium between too much expression and too much 
coldness, between sentimentality and apathy. A hand 
has been recently published by the German director 
of the excavations at Olympia. It is a bronze hand 
holding a fragment of drapery, the workmanship of 
which is evidently that of Praxiteles or of his school. 
The proportions of this hand exactly correspond to 
those of the head of the Castellani Aphrodite. The 
German director has advanced an ingenious theory 
that his hand and our head are those of the famous 
Aphrodite of Cnidus. 

From Aphrodite to Eros the transition is natural. 
Praxiteles made several statues of Eros—not like the 
insipid Cupids of Roman invention or the fat Eros of 
Alexander’s time. The Eros of Praxiteles is a slender 
youth, retaining something of the well-strung type of 
the young athlete. There is only one representation 
of this Eros existing. It is on a small ornament in 
gold found in a tomb at Camirus in Rhodes, and now 
in the British Museum. It is a kind of reel for winding 
thread upon: on one side of the reel Thetis is carrying 
the armour of Achilles across the sea; on the other 
side Eros is holding a dart which he is feeling with 
the other hand. Pliny speaks of an Apollo leaning on 
the trunk of a tree, with a dart in one hand, looking at 
a lizard crawling up the tree. The leaning attitude is 
characteristic of Praxiteles’ works. It is a degradation 
of Apollo to represent him with long hair and graceful 
attitude—a degradation from the first original con- 
ception of the strong Sun-god by Praxiteles. Probably 
to the school of Praxiteles may be referred the two 
types of Dionysos—one bearded and amply draped. 
Some call this the Indian Bacchus. The other repre- 
sents him as a naked youth. There is a Raphaelesque 
. charm in the head of the young Dionysos in the 
British Museum that leads me to think it is Praxitelian. 
The myth of Demeter and Persephone was also com- 
memorated by Praxitelian sculptors in more than one 
group. Mr. Newton found at Cnidus a statue of 
Demeter, which is one of the most beautiful concep- 
tions in the whole range of Greek art. The heads of 
the young Dionysos and of this Demeter are more like 
works of the school of Praxiteles than any other. 
Pausanias says that in the temple at Olympia there was 
the statue of Hermes holding the child-god Dionysos 
in his arms, by Praxiteles—one of the most precious 
works in the world. This-probably is the very statue 
lately found by German excavators. The 40,000/, 
granted by the German government for these excava- 
tions would be justified by the find of this one un- 
doubted work of Praxiteles. The head of Hermes is 
intact ; the exquisite expression not exaggerated ; the 
soul seeming to shine through its outer covering of 








face ; the play of the muscles seen through the skin ; 
the legs, and hands, and head of the child are broken. 

Roman copies of Greek works were vulgar. They kept 
the general outline, filled up the muscles, but took away 
that delicate variety so subtly indicated by the Greek 
sculptors. Then came modern restorers, rubbing away 
the ancient surfaces to reconcilethem with modern work. 

Comparing Praxiteles with Scopas it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say which was the greater artist of the 
two. Taking, however, anecdotes concerning them and 
the list of their works, taking the remains we believe to 
be theirs, we are inclined to think Scopas the greater. 
He had a higher aim—more the spirit of ancient art. 
Praxiteles was younger perhaps, less elevated, less 
noble, with more effeminacy in his male types. But on 
such a subject we must speak with great caution. 

In conclusion, Mr. Newton showed two diagrams of 
bronze ornaments. One represented an Amazon, which 
he believed to be by Scopas, as much in its treatment 
was in the spirit of the frieze of the Mausoleum. The 
other showed Aphrodite with her favourite shepherd 
by her side, and Eros near at hand. This bronze is the 
property of Mr. Hawkins, and is now to be seen at the 
Kensington Museum. There is a charm in it quite 
different, almost antagonistic, to the former, repre- 
senting the art of Praxiteles, if he made small things— 
the Amazon representing the art of Scopas. 


Mr. NEwTon’s Seventh Lecture on ‘ Greek Art,’ de- 
livered at University College, Gower Street, treated of 
what he styled the Hellenistic Period, comprising the 
three centuries between the accession of Alexander 
the Great and the reign of Augustus. Lysippos, the 
last great sculptor of Greece, was his chief theme. 
Lysippos alone was permitted by Alexander to make 
his portrait statue. He idealised, by concealing de- 
fects, and contrived to conceal the twist in Alexander’s 
neck by making the hero look up to heaven, as if to 
his father, Zeus. He was the first to make an allegori- 
cal statue, the subject of which was ‘Opportunity,’ 
which he represented with a long forelock, and with 
the rest of the head bare, an idea suggesting Shake- 
speare’s ‘taking time by the forelock.’ At Rhodes he 
made the Sun God, Helios, in a chariot group. He 
executed statues of Alexander and of some of his com- 
panions in arms who fell in the battle of Graneikos. 
His ideal portrait of the fabulist, Zsop, was said to be 
so beautiful that the deformity of the figure was lost 
sight of in the wonderful beauty of the face. In the 
Vatican is a marble statue believed to be a copy of 
the celebrated. statue of the athlete known as the 
Apoxyomenos, represented scraping himself with a 
strigil. We scrape down our horses, but the Greek 
athlete scraped himself down after his bath. Lysippos 
is said to have formed his genius by studying nature 
and the canon of Polykletos. Polykletos, he said, 
made men as they are, but he made men as they ought 
to be. Many explanations of this saying have been 
attempted. Perhaps he wished to exalt the human 
form into a colossal type, and took several models of 
the ordinary type having various noble features, and 
from these wrought out his proportions. The exact 
measurement of colossal proportions does not result 
in giving the optical impression of the natural propor- 
tion, and the eye has to be reconciled, and the colossal 
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made to seem the natural size. Of the extant monu- 
ments of the period of Lysippos, we have the Lion 
erected by the Greeks after the battle of Chzronea, 
B.C. 336 ; the sculptured column from the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, now in the British Museum, which 
is thought to represent Alcestis’ descent to Hades or 
the return of Alcestis led out by Hermes. The winged, 
youthful, beautiful figure on the left is supposed to 
represent Death : it was at first taken to be the figure 
of Eros. The Dionysos, from the Choragic monu- 
ment of Thrasyllos, B.C. 320; and a colossal figure of 
Victory on the prow of a ship, found by a French 
naval captain, on the island of Samothrace, some 
years ago, and now in the Louvre. It was collected 
in fragments and put together. Mr. Newton was 
among the first to notice the vigour and action of the 
torso, and the bold freedom of the flying drapery. 
Professor Conze, in his work on Samothrace, pointed 
out the striking resemblance of this statue to a Victory 
on a prow on the coins of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
supposes that both were commemorative of his great 
naval victory at Salamis, B.c. 305. On the site where 
the fragments of the Victory had been found were 
blocks of stone, among which a prow of a ship was 
discovered, that was found to suit the statue; and 
another man-of-war was despatched by the French 
Government to recover this, and it now forms the base 
of the Victory at the Louvre, forming a monument well 
worthy of an express visit to that museum. No doubt 
it was originally dedicated to the gods of Navigation, 
and served as one of those sea-marks which we find 
so frequent upon ancient Greek headlands. The 
works of Lysippos appear to have been exclusively in 
bronze. This Victory is in marble, and if not by him 
belongs to his period. After the siege of Rhodes by 
this same Demetrios, the Rhodians erected the colossal 
bronze statue of the Sun God, which, from its im- 
mense scale, ranked as one of the wonders of the 
world. A statue of the Sun God was peculiarly 
appropriate in Rhodes, for but few days in the year 
pass that he does not shine there. It was probably 
finished 284 B.C., and was thrown down by an earth- 
quake fifty-six years after its erection. None but those 
familiar with the difficulties of bronze casting and 
welding the pieces of metal, can appreciate the skill 
and labour that must have been bestowed on this 
tremendous work. Pliny saw the vast mass on the 
ground, and tells us that it was 100 feet high, and that 
few men could, with both arms, reach round the thumb, 
It, too, must have served as a sea-mark or beacon to 
mariners on their voyage to Egypt or the Black Sea. 
Its position between two harbours is still marked by 
enormous piles of stones near the fort of St. Nicholas, 
The tendency of this period was a striving after the 
colossal and sensational ; each artist, trying to surpass 
his fellows, developed mechanical skill, and with it 
realism set in, as shown in the portrait busts and heads 
of the time—a symptom betraying the decadence of 
Greek art. This realistic tendency shows itself strongly 
in the Pergamon school of sculpture, which was created 
by the Attalid dynasty. The statue commonly called 
the Dying Gladiator, and the group in the Villa 
Ludovisi called Arria and Petus, were probably part 
of a great composition representing the victories of 
Attalus and Eumenes II. over the Gauls. The group 





at Naples commonly called the Farnese Bull repre- 
sents the tragic incident of the punishment of Dirke. 
It is a noble composition and deserves more notice 
than it has received. The Zaocoon was the great work 
of the Rhodian school, and we have good reasons for 
believing that we possess the original work known to 
Pliny. The sculptures in high relief recently obtained 
by the Germans at Pergamon, and now to be seen in 
the museum at Berlin, were certainly works of the 
same school as the ZLaocoon, and were remarkable 
from their dramatic and almost modern character. 
They represent the battle of the gods and giants, are 
highly sensational, and display consummate know- 
ledge of anatomy. But, unlike the great period of 
ancient art, when sculptors worked to please the gods, 
these later ones, more in the modern spirit, aimed to 
please contemporary generations. 


Mr. Beavington Atkinson contributes the following :— 


MANCHESTER is again taking the lead among pro- 
vincial towns in new and venturous art labours. She 
has long stood conspicuous in certain architectural 
revivals, especially in the Gothic style. Her streets, 
though encumbered with merchandise, are ornate with 
warehouses which rise, as the palaces of Genoa, in the 
midst of noisy traffic ; and decorative towers crowning 
the Assize Courts, the Police Courts, and the Town 
Hall, further serve to carry the mind from the chimneys 
of Lancashire to the Hotels-de-Ville and the Palazzi 
Pubbici of Belgium and of Italy. It were instructive to 
examine critically these remarkable manifestations ; but 
the present purpose is simply to show how Manchester, 
having raised certain public buildings, now proceeds, 
after the example of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and Rome, 
to decorate the interiors with pictures. 

The commencement is fittingly made with the 
Gothic Town Hall, completed in 1877 from the 
designs of Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., at the cost, in- 
cluding furniture and fittings, of 800,000/. It is pro- 
posed to embellish the chief apartments with mural 
paintings, beginning with the Great Hall—a noble 
interior, 100 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 58 feet high. 
The mural paintings now in course of execution 
occupy panels expressly prepared in the spaces be- 
neath the windows in the side walls. The scheme of 
decoration, and the selection of the artists, were not 
determined without some little controversy: At first 
the proposition was entertained that the commission 
should be given to one or more well-reputed foreign’ 
artists trained in wall decoration in Belgium, and 
willing to undertake the business in the pure spirit 
of political economy at a stated number of shillings 
per square yard. But the men of Manchester, not un- 
naturally, rebelled against a plan so unpatriotic. It 
was urged, that if no townsman could be found compe- 
tent, search should be made throughout England, for it 
were a shame to deliver English work into alien hands. 
Several well-known native artists were suggested, but 
ultimately the choice fell upon Mr. Madox Brown, 
jointly with Mr. Frederick Shields of the Old Water- 
Colour Society, and connected with Manchester. 

These proposed mural paintings have already made 
a fair start. One composition, Zhe Baptism of Edwin, 
Saxon King of Northumbria, already adorns the walls ; 
and two others of the historic series, severally repre- 
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senting the Romans and the Danes in the North 
Countries, are matured as cartoons, and have been 
shown in the studio assigned to Mr. Brown in the 
Town Hall. The Town Council, strangely enough, 
holds itself competent to decide, not only on matters 
of art, but on moot points in history; and when differ- 
ences of opinion arise as to whether the Danes did 
indeed enter Manchester, the councillors determine 
the point by the vote of the majority! And, hitherto, 
it must be admitted they have not gone far wrong. 
They are, for instance, quite right in giving preference 
to local subjects, inasmuch as Manchester, in olden 
as in modern days, played a stirring part in political 
history. They are no less wise in making it an 
imperative condition that the artists shall work on 
the pictures, net at home far away, but actually within 
the Town Hall; and, furthermore, that they shall not 
use moveable slabs, as in the Palace of Westminster, 
but shall paint the compositions bodily on the sub- 
stance of the wali itself. Thus the artist is able to 
realise the exact situation; hence, too, his work 
accords with the architectural structure and with 
other surrounding circumstances. So thoroughly has 
Mr. Madox Brown fallen in with this idea, that on 
arriving in Manchester he rented a house in which to 
dwell. There may not be very much in the town 
inspiring to art, and yet the surroundings and asso- 
ciations will be helpful in the realisation of scenes 
taken from the local history. A Roman stronghold 
or citadel was here situated, and the names of streets 
and townships speak of Saxon rule and of Danish 
incursions; also, Domesday Book mentions two 
churches and the present cathedral had its foundation 
early in the fifteenth century. Therefore, study has 
rightly been given to old chronicles to secure to these 
mural decorations a broad and sound historic basis. 

A momentous event in the history of the north of 
England—its conversion to Christianity—is signified 
by the Baptism of Edwin. The picture represents 
the king with clasped hands, kneeling within the font. 
Bishop Paulinus, to whom Wordsworth has dedicated 
a sonnet, performs the sacred rite; and somewhat 
apart, leading two children, stands Queen Ethelberga 
—a lady of high degree, frail in figure, sensitive in 
type, her face pensive and sad. The picture is not 
without pathos, the occasion is altogether solemn, and 
the scene is rendered the more actual by the presence 
of spectators strongly pronounced in character, as well 
as by the realistic rendering of accessories, such as a 
crosier, tapestry, glass vessel, and mosaic pavement. 
As to the technique, the medium used is ‘Gambier 
Parry’s spirit fresco’—a vehicle of wax, resin, oil of 
lavender, and artist’s copal, wherewith the colours are 
mixed, and the plaster of the wall is saturated. Sir 
Frederick Leighton employed the same process more 
than fifteen years ago in a church reredos, described 
in the PORTFOLIO, 1870, p. 164, and he saw good 
reason to adhere to the method in the wall-painting 
recently completed in the South Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Madox Brown has certainly displayed the merits 
of the medium ; his picture ‘is lucent and decorative, 
the colour agreeably warm and varied in scale and 
tone : the manipulation appears facile, yet the reverse 
of slight. The scale does not exceed moderate dimen- 
sions, the length of the compositions being only ten 
feet, and the height five feet. Yet the figures, though 








below life-size, are endowed with import and apparent 
magnitude. The composition and general treatment 
show independence of thought and originality of 
manner; the style departs from the strict symmetry of 
the classic and conforms to the accident, incident, and 
freedom pertaining to the Gothic. The work likewise, 
as before indicated, tends to actualism and naturalism, 
and yet the art is not wanting in historic dignity nor 
in decorative lustre. 


THE Edinburgh University Court met on July 16 
as patrons jointly with the President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy of the Watson-Gordon Chair of 
Fine Art in the University. Present—Principal Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., in the chair; Lord Curriehill; 
Mr. Clark; Lord Young; Sir Robert Christison, Bart. ; 
and Professor Campbell Fraser, A letter was received 
intimating that Sir Daniel Macnee, President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, was unable to attend the 
meeting. After further cqnsideration of the claims of 
the candidates, Mr. Gerard Baldwin Brown, M.A., and 
late Fellowof Brasenose College, Oxford, was appointed 
to the Professorship. 


Mr. HOLMAN HUNT has been writing to the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ about what he and others are now endea- 
youring to do for the improvement of painter’s mate- 
rials. He has had a little controversy with Mr. 
Herbert, R.A., on the subject of what the Royal 
Academy has done, or is likely to do, for the desired 
improvement. Mr. Herbert thinks that the Academy 
attends to all the wants of artists, and that from it 
‘emanates whatever is beneficial to the art of this 
country. Mr. Hunt thinks that the Academy does 
harm in a peculiar way by taking the wind out of the 
sails of private artistic enterprise without moving for- 
ward itself ; that when independent artists are likely 
to do something useful, the Academy thwarts them by 
announcing that it intends to do it; and so quietly 
kills their project, but without fulfilling its own pro- 
mises. We do not pretend to know the secrets of the 
Academicians, but we believe that they are animated 
by a sincere desire to do practical service to art, yet 
are, at the same time, slow to act (like all rather 
numerous bodies), and sceptical about real improve- 
ment. The fact is, that to make painting perfectly 
safe, a// its materials must be honestly prepared from 
the very beginning, and it is extremely difficult to en- 
sure this ; but if a society for the purpose, outside of 
the Academy, can render a service so desirable, we 
hope the Academicians take too serious an interest 
in art not to be grateful for it. The movement in- 
augurated by Mr. Hunt was necessary; but tq cgme to 
any good it will require persistence. 


SOME mention has been made of pictures by Horace 
Vernet, and of their present state. We happen to 
have known a picture by that artist for several years, 
and have seen the asphaltum running down it like 
raindrops on a window-pane. The asphaltum thus dis- 
engaged from the colour was sufficiently liquid to be 
easily removed. In other respects the colouring of 
the picture remained, we believe, sufficiently sound. 


MEssRS. DOWDESWELL haye in preparation an ex- 
hibition of the works of Mrs. Allingham, for the 
months of October and November next, at their 
Gallery in New Bond Street. 
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~ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 





XXIX.—Briton Rivizre, A.R.A. 
‘So full of Shapes ts Fancy. 
ETCHED BY CHARLES WALTNER. 


R. BRITON RIVIERE is a rare instance of a successful and distinguished 
M. artist who has taken the Oxford degree of Master of Arts. Scholarship and art 
are seldom found in any high degree of perfection in the same person, and when an artist 
has a turn for languages he generally prefers the modern tongues, which are of use to him 
on his travels. Mr. Briton Riviére had his attention turned to University pursuits by his 
residence at Oxford. His father was head of the drawing-school at Cheltenham College, 
and afterwards went to Oxford, where he also taught; the future artist became interested 
in the studies followed around him, and so far imbibed the atmosphere of the place 
as to qualify himself for the degree of B.A., which he took in 1867, being then twenty-seven 
years old. He did not take the Master’s degree until 1873. These dates are the more 
interesting that they show how Mr. Riviére’s scholarly and artistic pursuits went on together. 
He was already an artist and an exhibitor at the Royal Academy so early as 1858. He 
exhibited in 1864 and in 1866, at which dates he must evidently have been preparing himself 
for his batchelor’s degree, whilst one of his best known and most important pictures—Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den—was exhibited in 1872, the year before the painter took his degree of 
Master of Arts. His election to the Associateship of the Royal Academy took place 
in 1878. 

The picture from which Mr. Waltner’s etching is taken is a good example of 
Mr. Riviére’s minor works. It rather reminds us, as to the motive which suggested it, of 
An Anxious Moment—a flock of geese, which do not know what to make out of a man’s 
hat. Here the animal is also alarmed by a hat; but there are other mysterious and 
fear - inspiring objects, especially the strange coat with buttons. The attitude of the dog is 
excellent, and perfectly expresses that peculiar condition of the canine mind when the 
animal is impelled by its combative instincts to make a hostile demonstration, whilst 
it is restrained by its timidity and doubts from turning the demonstration into an 
attack, 
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NOTES ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


‘THE CAMP,’ 
Lake Idwal, North Wales, April 1880. 


N apology for the publication of these notes may not be out of place. They are, as 

so many things are in my life, experiments. When I attempted to put thoughts 

into words, I discovered that a painter, if he follow his artistic temperament, has a tendency 

to be narrow in his judgment, as well as in his likes and dislikes; and, I frankly confess, 

I had considerable difficulty in adhering to a clear and consistent course of thought in the 

midst of that contradictory chaos of feelings and ideas that, I presume, is in the composition 
of most people. 

That ‘persistent silence of artists on art matters, as Mr. Hamerton has it, has been 
broken this year. More than one painter has written upon landscape art. I will add but a 
feeble voice to the others who have broken the silence which Mr. Hamerton considers ‘an 
evil for general art culture.’ It is not for me to teach or dogmatize; all that I have written 
should be accepted as ‘suggestive’ only. My theories are feelings rather than convictions. 
As a novelty I can only bring forward and recommend the contrivances and arrangements 
which I have organized and invented to enable the painter to live and work out-of-doors 
with comfort, convenience, and safety. . 

My experience in practical landscape-painting is but short; still, as I paint landscapes 
with only the practice of figure-painting, allowing myself to be led and influenced by such 
feelings as have been trained through painting and drawing the figure, and only loving and 
watching nature, and as all things become truer by contrast, this experience may have 
something in it that will prove more or less useful, when compared with the experience of 
the painter who is exclusively a landscapist. 

Again this year, upon the opening of the Royal Academy Exhibition, much has 
been said about landscape-painting being still an undervalued art in the eyes of the figure- 
painters, who predominate in that body of artists and in their annual exhibition. Compa- 
risons are everlastingly brought to bear upon the relative difficulty and worth of the two 
arts. Landscape-painters are apt to say that figure-painters cannot fairly judge their special 
art; and figure-painters return the compliment by vowing that landscape-painting is an 
easy art compared with figure-painting. Further, the usual questions of the moral influences 
on the public of figurist and landscapist are constantly discussed, and that by competent 
minds of all denominations and tendencies. Yet nothing is clear, nothing is settled, and the 
strife will go on as long as landscapists remain pure landscape-painters, and figurists refuse 
to devote attention to landscape-painting. The fulfilment of this interchange would alone set 
each art in its own place, without argument, without animosity or undue favouritism. It is 
to be deplored that the ‘one great art’ of painting should be split into two or more arts. 
Surely, a face, a cloud, a mountain, a wave, and an animal, should all come under the hand 
of the painter. 

When landscape-painters declare figure-painters incompetent judges of their own art, 
they do them a great injustice. I would be inclined to say that the success of a landscapist 
depends more on the appreciation he receives from figure-painters, than from his own class 
of painters, or from the general public. The latter cannot feel the interest in a landscape 
that they would in a reflection of some interest that touches their human sympathies. To 
be interested in a landscape, in nature, not only needs attention and even cultivation, but a 
certain amount of innate love for nature, independent of man’s presence; and the high-priest 
of this inborn quality is the Pantheist. : 

Practically speaking, there are two distinct innate qualities, among many others, in our 
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idiosyncrasies, and from their variation of innate strength, primarily, and from their conditions 
of education secondarily, do they affect our opinions and sympathies. The one is love of 
natural scenes in nature and sense of the grand and sublime, and the other is the sense 
of, and sympathy with, human nature. Those who possess the /atter qualities are the people 
who can understand their fellow-creatures, have a natural insight into character, and, even 
if they appreciate a landscape, are not satisfied without the introduction of the human 
element. The former never think a figure fits into a landscape, are generally mistaken in 
the opinion they form of their friends’ characters, and can see and appreciate the changes 
in nature much more than the changes of expression in a face. I have two friends, both 
literary (but art-loving) and both eminent, who fully and clearly exemplify these two 
peculiarities in their respective characters. 

It is a blessing for mankind that there is either a predominance of the love and 
discernment of human nature in man, or, at least, only an equal proportion of the love of the 
scenes ‘on this firm earth of ours, where we also have surprisingly arrived.’ I may have 
dragged a form of abstract manifestation of the mind into too plain a classification, and 
may thereby raise a smile in my reader, but if he be a landscape-painter he had better 
take it as a truth (however grotesquely put) which naturally affects the appreciation of 
his work. 

The majority of us easily understand, at once, the story enacted by creatures of our 
kind: we know the passions, having them ourselves; we know pity, for we are constantly 
moved by that same power; we recognise the grief that has made our own lives sad; and 
we are glad to see joy depicted, for it brings up moments of happiness in our own individual 
experience. We are eager to see portrayed all the innumerable events that are likely, 
humanly, to interest us, being human; and we all know ‘how some slight, perhaps mean, or 
even ugly, incident, if veal and well represented, will fix itself in a susceptible memory and 
lie ennobled there.’ With these facts before us, we see that all subjects outside this human 
pale must receive a lower appreciation from the multitude; and that the landscapist must 
at once stand at a serious disadvantage. 

It must, however, from the artistic point of view, be honestly granted that little 
difference in the degrees of difficulty exists between the two arts. The landscapist has to 
leave out so much, and the figurist has to add so much, from nature. It is not more difficult 
to reproduce the soul in the face of a human being, than to paint a landscape that will stir 
the soul of man. The anger of a face, and the anger of a cloud, are equally severe tasks 
for the painter. A curious difference exists between the landscape work of a figurist, and 
the work of a painter who makes himself exclusively a landscapist. 

But instead of going further with the subject of contrasting figure with landscape art 
I prefer touching the manner in which the workers of both arts set about their task; and 
it is my object to try and show that figure-painters work far more reasonably from nature 
than landscape-painters are wont to do. 

The figurist is happily situated in being able to bring his models under shelter, to 
place them in the right light, and to work in comfort. The landscapist has to arrest 
transient effects, and combine with effect detail of such an elaborate calibre, that no detail 
in the human subject can be compared to it ;—so, at least, nature presents his subjects to 
him. If he wishes to paint an important work, he makes many sketches on the spot, gene- 
rally under great difficulties, and then works out the picture in the studio. His memory 
must indeed be prodigious to find in hasty sketches all that is needed to bring the scene before 
the painter's inward eye. The figurist obtains more intimate knowledge of his subject by 
his mode of work. Before commencing, we will say, the portrait of a person, the painter 
endeavours to get at the characteristics of the individual, engages him in conversation, and 
does not attempt to commence his portrait until he knows him thoroughly. Then it is only 
after many sittings that the severe training, fresh in every new effort, makes itself felt, and 
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the painter can more readily recognise and fix the delicate changes of expression, &c.; for 
at the first sittings he does little more than get general drawing and manual preparation 
for the final colour, The one thing he must, at the outset, be sure of is the pose. All this 
manner of working tends towards true portraiture, which is distinct from character painting ; 
the one kind of art seeks to approach and represent the essence of a man, and the other 
merely his outward appearance, which kind of art is as much interested in an oddly-shaped 
boot as in an ugly face. 

Nature is very recondite, and not only unveils her perfections cautiously to the human 
mind, but in some instances, very unwillingly. Indeed, Mr. Ruskin goes so far as to give 
her credit for ‘ miserliness.’ All this leads me to think that the painter, who has attained 
a facility for sketching from nature, remains as ignorant of the finer meaning of his subject 
as, it is well known, the actor does who can commit his parts most readily to memory. It 
is difficult, then, to believe that a man can sit down to a superb landscape, and, seeing it 
for the first time, grasp all its beauties, its grandeur, its pictures within pictures, its colour 
—that mystery of mysteries,—and all in a ‘sketch,’ done in a few hours, and then return 
home and paint a great work from it. A figure-painter would not trust to such scanty (I 
will not say immodest) means. 

Most assuredly, the truest school of landscape art should be formed after the same method 
as that of the figure painter, and a landscapist should set about 4zs work as a figurist sets about 
painting a figure ; should learn to know it, to converse with it, to watch it under all conditions, 
and above all things live with it, and paint the one responsible work on the spot. 

This brings me to the question of the plan, generally accepted as the right one, of not 
allowing the first ‘vivid impression’ of an effect to be dislodged by the sight of many different 
aspects of the same scene, a result which a prolonged sojourn on the spot always, they say, 
causes. This seems to me but an erroneous outgrowth of a belief in man’s memory as a thing 
of independent strength, which it is not, not being safe from the influences of sentiment and 
imagination. Certain it is, that, without memory, you cannot acquire knowledge, but it should 
be proportionate to the other faculties of the mind. If too active, for instance, in the mental 
construction of a literary worker, he must clear away, before his originality can have fair play, 
all the remembrances it conjures up of other works read by him. 

Again, the faith in memory is, frequently, closely allied to a sense of personal convenience. 
Before one can undertake an eight-feet canvas, out-of-doors, much has to be done to ensure 
protection from the elements; meaning, in short, shelter, safety, and comfort; all entailing 
labour, expense, and time, some bother, and much humiliation, from the constant sight of 
Great Nature. To paint an eight feet canvas in a large studio, in perfect light, with all home 
comforts, simply relying for materials upon a few hasty memoranda and upon memory, filling 
up whatever is missing by that self-deception called ‘knowledge,’ presents a method of work 
most likely to suit the majority of painters. 

A first and so-called ‘vivid impression’ of an effect, or scene, in nature is not only a fragile 
thing to hang one’s trust upon, but it is likewise treacherous. Most painters, if pressed, would 
acknowledge that a considerable process of self-deception goes on during the working out of a 
first impression, because the sketches, or memoranda, and the vivid impression always quarrel 
with each other when they arrive in the studio. The sketches remain plain facts (however 
imperfectly done), but the vivid impression has undergone a change, having been mysteriously 
meddled with by the sentiment and imagination of the painter’s mind. He has to think a 
great deal over a subject before the practical and expressional part of his mind can realize 
or feel what his imagination has drawn out, so as to make the imagination flow readily, 
through the channels of ‘an expressive language, to the fingers’ ends for execution. Most 
vivid impressions are turned away from their original phase by the influences of the 
imagination, by the distress of the false appearance of a work, resuscitated by the natural 
process of painting, and by the influences of the prejudices of friends, or foes, or the public 
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generally. No healthy memory can resist completely these influences, which are but a few of 
the many one might name. 

All this would matter but little, if the final result were good, but it throws to the ground the 
argument that the best and safest plan of working out a landscape is to go away from the scene 
that gave the inspiration, leaving the first ‘vivid impression’ holy and unmolested, and trusting 
for substantial evidence to hasty sketches or memoranda. Now, memory (form and colour 
memory), when in proportion to the other faculties of the mind, has not very much power of its 
own. Like all memory, it receives strength by association ; but, as an independent faculty, this 
one particular kind of memory has little stability. Yet it is often thoroughly to be trusted, or 
made use of with advantage, when strained, or allowed to get unhealthily morbid by certain 
conditions of the mind generally. This cou/d be made a practice, but one most injurious to 
health, therefore it must be denounced in the strongest terms. An experience of my own, to 
illustrate this, may interest the reader. 

When Richard Wagner came to London in the spring of 1877, I felt a burning desire 
to paint ‘ Zhe Meister; and proposed to give my portrait to the members of the German 
Athenzum, that they might present it to him; thrusting upon them, however, the uncom- 
fortable duty of getting him to sit for me. About forty members, including myself, went to 
Wagner, on his arrival, as a deputation of welcome from the club. I was duly presented to 
him as the painter who was to paint his portrait under the conditions just named. The whole 
business of the portrait was disagreeable to him, but I was at least allowed free admission to his 
abode; so this ‘seeing,’ instead of ‘sittings,’ went on for nearly a month; my patience was 
tried sorely and my independence got chafed. But I was wrought up to a curious pitch of 
excitement during this training, for I was affected by the personal power of the man over those 
around him, by the magic of his music, and by the face of this poet-musician, which, when 
stirred by emotion, was a grand reflection of his work. 

Now, I doubt whether any man, since Napoleon I., has been known to exercise such powers 
of fascination over his admirers as Richard Wagner does daily, and will do to the termination 
of his physical life. You lose your identity when in his presence ; you are sadly inclined to 
forget that there is something else in the world besides Wagner and his music. You are 
under an influence that sets every nerve at its highest key. He has been able to make 
people frantic with enthusiasm. More soberly speaking, there is a key in the heart of a 
musical painter (and most painters are musical in the abstract) which this dramatic music 
strikes into life, and it shapes itself into a glorious phantom of something he has dreamed 
of. I do not exaggerate when I say there is no stimulus more favourable for the mind of 
a painter than the strange pictures Wagner presents to him through this art, and I deplore 
the scarcity of opportunities for satisfying such a feeling in this country. As an adjunct, his 
music is as perfect an illustration of language as of pictorial and dramatic situations. It 
is both imitative and speculative, thus realistic and poetic, 7.¢, poetic realism. 

It will be understood that Wagner was in my mind day and night,—a constant vision 
that barred out every other thought, willing or unwilling,—and it was in a moment of anger, 
arising from this constant putting off of the promised sittings, that I determined to try what 
my memory could furnish, and with his face only inwardly visible to me, I set to work. 
I worked all day, and it grew I knew not how. The next day I worked still harder and 
more excitedly, and finished the portrait. On the third day I took it to Wagner. 

Up to that time he had suffered me to be near him, paying little more attention to me 
than to an animal; but, from the moment he saw this portrait, his demeanour changed, and 
never did a man show admiration more truly and heartily than did Richard Wagner on this 
occasion, and ever since, to me. How I had done it puzzled him. ‘You use witchcraft,’ he 
said. So then he was ready to sit to me, and I was intensely eager, not to say nervous, to 
compare my impressional portrait with the original subject. I seated him in a chair in the well- 
lighted music-room of Mr. Dannreuther, with whom he was staying, and the two heads (my 
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portrait and the original) formed a ludicrous contrast. There was my portrait of the composer, 
with the expression that I had so strongly stereotyped in my mind; and as the work was 
done during a strained moment, it had left upon me little consciousness of having done it, 
and that was an advantage in forming a true judgment of the work (it was a life-size portrait 
in water-colours). Looking with such eyes upon it, I was fully convinced that I had caught 
his finest moment of expression, for opposite me sat the original, in flesh, smiling with the 
fresh delight and surprise of the ‘witchery, as he called it, opposing, by that amiability of 
expression, every line I had in my picture. The only work I did at that sitting was a 
slight correction in the drawing of the ear and one outer angle of the chin; and so my 
first and last sitting of ‘ The Meister’ lasted but fifteen minutes. 

In a healthy condition my memory would have been different in degree, though not in 
kind, and I succeeded in this unusual procedure of work mainly through the over-sensitive- 
ness of every observant and retentive faculty of my mind forming a power of its own; and 
it was, in its peculiar way, though, of course, in a much ess degree, similar to a case of 
extraordinary physical strength, arising from the momentary excitement of fear, anger, or 
revenge; and as these latter excitements leave their mark in a proportionate decrease of 
strength and in exhaustion, so I was left much the worse for my experiment, and I was not 
at rest until Richard Wagner was out of the country. 

To return to landscape art, I ought to note that I wish to keep clearly within what seems 
to me the most circumspect art, the most reasonable art, and certainly the most telling, — 
namely, ‘ poetic realism,’ as perfect as possible, by selection from Nature, without, however, fearing 
the introduction or modification of any point ; provided, of course, it is done by imperceptible 
effort from mind to hand, and is free from plagiarism. This poetic realism is opposed to realiza- 
tion of the mere zmpression : it should combine Nature’s noblest effects, without loss of a certain 
amount of topographical truth. 

Selection is essential, because all things are not pictorial in nature, though they may be 
beautiful, or refreshing, to mind and heart, such as an English lane in June, hooded with 
bright-green trees, and with hedges equally green, so refreshing, so joyous, but so unpictorial : 
good for the word-poet, but bad for the painter. A modern and newly-built sea-side esplanade 
may warm the heart of an architect, but it well-nigh drives the painter mad. A painter without 
imagination could not select well from Nature. Without imagination there can be no full 
appreciation of Nature. Some of the greatest workers in science have had strong imagi- 
nations. Art workers who have not this ‘second sight,’ this all-powerful quality that governs 
the world, fail to touch others in their work, let the technique of the work be never so 
striking, for they fail to impress by the fact of not suggesting more than they represent, which 
is the essence of art, and perfectly compatible with actual truth and realism. 

The imaginative painter, properly or improperly so called, who is a different creature 
from the painter of poetic realism, works from two motives:—from something he has seen 
and from something he wants. Memory but sets the imagination at work. Such minds have 
no patience with much realistic truth, feeling satisfied by a suggestion of the brush, which 
indicates the truth to their fevered imaginations, but fails to be tangible to other and 
differently constructed minds. You cannot have the mind without the body, and you cannot 
have the assertion of the imagination without the presence of materialism. It is the due 
proportion of both these qualities that makes the finest work. On the other hand, to build 
up a hut and live for weeks in front of a scene in nature, with the sole object of trying 
to paint every tuft of heather and every blade of grass, is as foolish as it is inartistic. 

Much could be said about selection, but all theories upon this important subject are 
futile. The tenor of a painter’s mind is shown in his selection of subjects. It is soon seen 
whether he is versatile, whether sound or superficial, sincere or indifferent, whether stern 
or frivolous, ambitious or careless; proving once more that the direction of a man’s art is 
in the power of his moral nature for weal or woe. The tendency of the times (for ‘a man 
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is more the child of his age than of his father and mother,’ says an Eastern proverb) ; the 
pressure of friends; the condition of health; the bread-winning ; competition; and many 
more items may influence, and most powerfully, the painter’s selection of subject. 

Frequently an artist works upon a subject, strongly objected to by all others, with a 
determination that only strong-headed obstinacy engenders; he defends it, nurses it, and 
gloats over it, in the very teeth of general opinion. Yet many an artist has turned the 
universal voice of opposition to one of appreciation by his endurance, and by faithfulness 
to his convictions. And this often happens when the painter, in his stages of ripening, 
feels a future that is invisible and incredible to blundering minds, who judge nothing beyond 
immediate results. Independence, when devoid of eccentricity, wins the day; provided, of 
course, that it remains within reasonable bounds. 

An injudicious hint from a well-meaning friend does more harm than one might think, when 
it comes to you upon the commencement of a work. The commencement of any design is a 
tender moment ; no man is quite sure of what he is going to do. Inwardly he may intuitively 
feel what to aim at, but this he cannot safely communicate to another mind, differently organized 
from his own, without risk. An idea in embryo is open to great dangers. And is it not natural 
that a painter’s spirit is damped, not to say led astray, occasionally, by untimely remarks? There 
zs a period in every work when a hint would greatly assist, and the painter who least needs hints 
will be the readiest to turn them to account. Much depends upon the recipient of the hint, as 
well as the giver; for a ‘hint, like a seed, is more or less prolific, according to the qualities of 
the soil on which it is thrown.’ 

I have said that all theories upon ‘selection’ are futile, and the two views of the same 
. head which accompany this might so far indicate some of the endless variations that are 
to be obtained from one face—always true to nature, but always utterly different, being 
changed by position, by light, and by expression. A scene in nature undergoes more 
changes than a face; and to find what conditions of effect are most suited for such a 
scene, I can only feel the absolute necessity of living with it, all chance visits to the spot 
being of little service. 

HUBERT HERKOMER. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
1X.— College of St. Mary Magdalene: College and University Libraries. 


HE College of St. Mary Magdalene takes us back, in its beginnings, to those early 
TT times whence we started, for its existence is traditionally attributed to the Monks 
of Croyland; and its situation, close under the Castle Hill, seems to indicate a period before 
it was thought safe, even for peaceable students, to cross the river, and establish themselves 
at a distance from the only means of defence accessible to them. One of the best-preserved 
pieces of the Roman fortification is still to be seen on the north side of the College garden, 
where a terrace walk has been formed upon the ‘vad/um, and the College buildings occupy 
the level ground between the rampart and the river, for it seems probable that the Castle was 
undefended by a moat on this side. The site, besides the reasons mentioned above, commended 
itself to the monks for the numerous fish-ponds upon it, and we find that it was at that time called 
‘the pondyerds.’ The College was at first called simply Monks’ Hostel, but before 1483 had 
acquired the name of Buckingham College, though the reasons for its connexion with that family 
are extremely obscure. In 1542 King Henry the Eighth granted the site to the Lord Audley, 
a favourite whom he had promoted successively to the dignities of Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal and Lord Chancellor. By him it was refounded under its present name. We 
are not, however, informed whether he built or rebuilt the quadrangle, which must once 
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have been a good example of early collegiate arrangement, containing within its precincts 
all the necessary offices, chapel, hall, master’s lodge, &c. At the present day, however, 
the internal aspect has been so much altered by changes in windows, plaster-work, and 
other modifications to suit modern requirements, that it is quite impossible to discover the 
dates of the different portions. The south side, towards the river, is probably the oldest 
part, and this has lately been admirably restored by Mr. Penrose. It is a model of what such 
a piece of work ought to be. The main interest of Magdalene College at present is the 
possession of the Library formed by Mr. Samuel Pepys, which is contained in a separate 
building beyond the quadrangle to the east. This was not built on purpose to contain it, 
as is generally supposed, but was approaching completion at the time when Pepys determined 
to bequeath his library either to Trinity College or to Magdalene College. The name of the 























PEPYSIAN LIBRARY, MAGDALENE COLLEGE. 


architect, and the precise date of the structure—an extremely beautiful one, which we figure 
above—are unfortunately alike unknown. Regarding the disposition of his Library, Pepys 
committed to writing, as part of his Will, what he modestly terms his ‘present thoughts 
and inclinations’ in the matter, among which, after stating that he prefers a private College 
to the Public Library of the University, and Magdalene College to Trinity College, ‘for the 
sake of my own and nephew’s education therein, he expresses a wish ‘that a fair roome 
be provided on purpose for it, and wholely and solely appropriated thereto; and if in 
Magdalen, that it be in the new building there, and any part thereof, at my nephew’s 
selection.’ There accordingly it is now deposited, and the name ‘Bibliotheca Pepysiana’ has 
been inscribed on the front of the building, according to his desire, together with his motto, 
‘Mens cujusque ts est quisque, and the date 1724. 

Pepys had begun his life at Cambridge as an undergraduate in 1650. He had been entered 
at Trinity, but, before his residence commenced there, had removed to Magdalene. He does 
not appear to have ever taken a degree, and, perhaps, did not stay long at the University. 
Throughout his busy life, however, he preserved a warm affection for Cambridge, and for 
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his own College, which he frequently visited, as his amusing diary records. The last time 
that he came there was in May, 1668, of which visit he has left the following characteristic 
description : 

‘Here lighting [at Cambridge], I took my boy and his two brothers, and walked to Magdalene 
College : and there into the butterys, as a stranger, and there drank my belly-full of their beer, which 
pleased me, as the best I ever drank: and hear by the butler’s man, who was son to Goody Mulliner 
over against the College, that we used to buy stewed prunes of, concerning the College and persons 
in it; and find very few, only Mr Hollins and Pechell, I think, that were of my time. Thence, giving 
the fellow something, away walked to Chesterton, to see our old walk, and thence into the Church, 
the bells ringing, and saw the place I used to sit in, and so to the ferry, and ferried over to the 
other side, and walked with great pleasure, the river being mighty high by Barnewell Abbey: and so 
by Jesus College to the town, and so to our quarters, and to supper.’ 


The collection is a very interesting one, not only from the intrinsic value of the books, 
pamphlets, maps, various illustrations of naval matters at that day, and a vast mass of fugitive 
contemporary literature, such as broadsides, placards, street ballads, and the like, indispensable 
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to the historian or antiquary engaged in the investigation of the troublous times in which Pepys 
lived ; but also from the fact that most of the volumes are in the bindings of his time, and are 
still in the very bookcases of mahogany, glazed, in which they were placed by him in 1666. 
Pepys records the arrival of his bookcases, on Augyst 24 in that year, with much enthusiasm : 


‘Up, and despatched several businesses at home in the morning, and then comes Sympson to set 
up my other new presses for my books; and so he and I fell to the furnishing of my new closett, and 
taking out the things out of my old; and I kept him with me all day, and he dined with me, and 
so all the afternoone, till it was quite darke, hanging things,—that is, my maps, and pictures, and 
draughts,—and setting up my books, and as much as we could do, to my most extraordinary 
satisfaction ; so that I think it will be as noble a closett as any man hath, and light enough,—though, 
indeed, it would be better to have had a little more light.’ 


Many subsequent entries record the almost childish pleasure he derived from this new 
arrangement, and the solace he found, in the midst of many distracting cares, from cataloguing 
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and ticketing his books. The diary does not say anything about the way in which he got 
them together. He does not exult, as most bibliomaniacs do, over the acquisition of each 
new treasure. He only speaks generally, in the document quoted above, of ‘ the infinite pains, 
and time, and cost employed in my collecting, methodising, and reducing the same to the state 
it now is.’ 

The mention of the Pepysian Library suggests a few remarks on other similar repositories 
for books in the colleges and university. At first the stock of books, or rather manuscripts, in a 
college was so scanty, that a chest or two in the muniment-room or chapel was probably sufficient 
for their accommodation. As soon, however, as the college system had definitely taken root, 
we find the acquisition of books recorded, and a library taking its place in every quadrangle. 
The erection of that of Peterhouse, in 1431, has been already mentioned. It occupied, 
originally, nearly the whole of the western side of the principal court, and must have been 
an excellent specimen of a medieval library. These libraries were usually long, narrow, and 
rather low rooms, lighted by numerous windows in the side walls, which were placed tolerably 
near together, and at no great height above the floor. There was also a single and larger 
window at one or both ends. This arrangement was dictated by the necessity for affording 
ample light to the readers; for the more valuable books, or perhaps all those of which there 
was only a single copy, were not allowed to be taken out by any one, and for greater security 
were attached by iron chains to a bar fixed in front of the shelves. It was therefore necessary, 
especially in college libraries, where readers might be expected to be numerous, to provide 
facilities for consulting a large number of books at the same time. On this account medieval 
libraries are usually far larger than would be expected from the number of books contained 
in each of them. The bookcases projected from the wall between each pair of windows, and 
usually consisted of only one shelf, raised three or four feet above the ground. Between each 
pair of bookcases there was a bench to accommodate the reader, directly in front of the window. 
The books stood with their leaves turned outwards instead of their backs as at the present day, 
and the titles were written in ink across the closed leaves. The chains were usually attached 
to the. left-hand cover, so that they did not get in the reader’s way, and they were sufficiently 
long to enable him to take down the volume he wanted to consult, and place it on his knees, 
or on a desk immediately under the shelf on which the volumes stood. Where there was more 
than one shelf the chains belonging to the upper shelf were, of course, longer than those 
belonging to the lower one. It was part of the duty of a librarian, in those days, to see that 
the chains did not get tangled. 

One of these ancient libraries exists almost unaltered at Merton College, Oxford. The 
seats are still there, and the single shelf, though altered to suit modern requirements, can 
easily be made out. Another, equally curious, is to be seen at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
It is not so ancient, dating only from the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but 
it has. been even less altered, and is one of the most quaintly picturesque rooms in the 
University. The bookcases offer the peculiarity of a desk at the top, placed just so high 
that a student had his choice of placing his book upon it and standing to read it, or of 
sitting in the more usual way. The earliest bookcases were plain even to rudeness, being 
made of strong thick planks roughly nailed together; but gradually ornamentation was 
admitted, and some of the bookcases set up in the seventeenth century are richly carved 
and decorated. After the invention of printing, the number of books had of course increased, 
and the practice of chaining, though not abandoned, was no longer universal. From the 
earliest times certain volumes had been reserved for the use of the Fellows, and were 
distributed annually among them. The statutes in some Colleges prescribe minutely the 
assignment of these books. ‘ They were to be brought back once a-year, and their condition 
examined, after which they were re-distributed, but the same book was not. to be assigned 
a second time to the same person, and so forth. By this system the libraries became 
gradually divided into what was called an outer and an inner library. The former contained 
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the books that might be taken out, the latter the more valuable ones that could only be 
consulted in the building itself. These remained chained down to the end of the last 
century in many instances. The increase of the number of volumes, however, had caused an 
alteration in the shape and arrangement of the bookcases. It was impossible any longer to 
afford the space required by the old system. The seat between the windows was first removed, 
and replaced by a low bookcase. Then the space under the window was utilised, and so 
the libraries became subdivided into classes, and the books sorted according to their 
subject. The seat for the reader was attached to the lowest shelf, on which he sat with his 
back to the books—a far less comfortable arrangement for him than the old one had been. 
When chaining went completely out of fashion the seat was taken away, and replaced by a 
low plinth, The end of it however survived in many cases as a piece of rich carving, 
shaped like a wing, of which there is a splendid example in the old library of Pembroke 
College, fitted up in 1690, possibly from the design of Sir Christopher Wren, who had 
designed the new chapel, after which the old chapel was utilised for the purpose of a 
library. In Trinity College, however, we have a splendid specimen of Wren’s taste and 
skill in designing woodwork. Chaining was, of course, no longer used for libraries newly 
built at that time, though there is evidence that it still subsisted in old ones, and he 
designed his bookcases without reference to it. They are placed at right angles to the 
walls, but the windows are so high that other cases, parallel to the walls, join those at right 
angles to them, so that the library is divided into a series of compartments of noble 
proportions, each fitted with a table and desk (also designed by him) for convenience of 
study. The cases are of Norway oak, classical in style, to suit the building; and they are 
ornamented with cherubs’ heads, and wreaths of flowers, leaves, and fruit, in lime-wood, 
ascribed to Grinling Gibbons. There is no direct evidence that he was employed to execute 
these particular works; but the exquisite delicacy of the execution, and the endless variety 
of form, and arrangement, seem at once to proclaim them as the productions of that 
unrivalled artist. We figure two of the heads, and one of the most characteristic of the 
wreaths of fruit and foliage. 

The University was slow in acquiring public buildings of its own, and the Common 
Library, as a building, did not come into existence before the middle of the fifteenth century, 
though Dr. Richard Holme’s bequest of books, some of which yet remain, dates from 1424. 
The portion set apart for books was then the first floor of the south side of the quadrangle. 
Two lists of books—one made about 1435, and the other dated 1473—have fortunately been 
preserved. On the later of these the present librarian, Mr. Bradshaw, makes the following 
remarks : 


‘A still more interesting point in the list of 1473 is that it shows us the books arranged in classes, 
with stalls on the north side looking into the quadrangle, and desks on the south side looking out 
towards the then rising chapel of King’s College; and we are able to form some judgment of the 
relative importance of the different studies of the place from noticing the classes allotted to each 
subject. Our historians are very fond of telling us that the libraries of the later middle ages were 
choked with the writings of the schoolmen, that the Bible and the earlier fathers of the Church had 
been supplanted by Petrus Lombardus and his commentators. A glance at the arrangement of the 
University library in 1473 will show how false this assumption is, and a cursory examination of the 
history of most of our libraries will show that the great bulk of the scholastic writers were added to 
our collections by the benefactors of the seventeenth century, when facts show that these subjects were 
very deeply studied, though it is not always convenient for those writers to remember it who seek to 
depreciate as contemptible everything that was studied before the Reformation. The last four classes 
on each side of the room were devoted to Theology, represented by the Bible-text and the leading 
commentators, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, the Glossa Ordinaria, Cardinal Hugo, Nicholas de Lyra, 
and others. One class only, next to the preceding, was set apart for Zheologia disputata, the Master 
of the Sentences and his expositors. The next three on the same side were devoted to Canon Law; 
and the remaining class on the same side to Civil Law. On the north side, after the four classes 
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allotted to Theology, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, and Medicine, had each one stall, and 
the. remaining one was given to Logic and Grammar, including, besides, such books as Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Luean, and Claudian.’ 


It would be beyond our purpose and our limits to attempt a history of the University 
Library—an enterprise which would require a volume rather than an essay. We have been 
merely led to mention it on account of its connexion with the life and studies of the place, 
on which we shall shortly have occasion to speak at greater length. Unfortunately, we have 
at Cambridge no voluminous annals like the Bodleian, and few volumes going back to a 
remote antiquity. The hatred of the old literature prevalent in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth caused the destruction of the library of that day as rubbish or worse, and in the last 
century books were stolen out of the building wholesale. The statement sounds incredible, 
but is nevertheless literally true, that between 1715 and 1750 the pillage was so unlimited 
that the only wonder is that any valuable books have been left. The neglect of libraries 
during the first half of the eighteenth century was almost universal. A learned German, 
Zachary Conrad von Uffenbach, who visited Cambridge in 1710, gives a deplorable though 
amusing picture of the state of things he witnessed. At Caius College, for instance, the 
librarian was not to be found, and all the books that were to be seen were in a miserable 
attic, haunted by pigeons, and so dusty that the visitor was forced to take off his ruffles 
before he could examine them. The University Library was not quite so neglected as that ; 
nor were the librarians so needy as one of those at the Bodleian, who had to be ‘ persuaded’ 
by the donation of a guinea before he would show certain manuscripts! Soon after 
Uffenbach’s visit the Cambridge Library received the great accession of books from which 
its present importance may be said to date—the library of Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Ely, 
containing thirty thousand volumes, which was purchased by King George the First for 
6000/.,, and given to the University at the suggestion, it is said, of Lord Townshend. The 
University had presented a loyal address to his Majesty, which had given him so much 
pleasure that he selected this substantial method of testifying his approbation and goodwill. 
Oxford had taken a different view of the political situation, and when the library was sent 
to Cambridge the following epigram appeared : 

‘King George, observing with judicious eyes 

The state of both his Universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse; and why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.’ 


Cambridge was not slow in publishing an answer, written by Sir Thomas Browne, the 
founder of the prize for epigrams : 


‘The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories know no argument but force ; 
With equal skill, to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument.’ 


It was in consequence of this donation that the present classical fagade was imposed 
upon the Library, which had previously possessed a handsome Gothic front, as may be 
seen in Loggan’s print, set up at the expense of Bishop Rotherham, about 1475. The room 
behind it was set apart as a repository for choice books, like the inner library of a College. 
When, however, additional. accommodation was required for the King’s books, this was ruth- 
lessly dragged down; and, in the classical structure that replaced it, all allusion to the 
Bishop was omitted. Its central gateway alone was saved from destruction by the then 
possessor of Madingley Hall, where it still serves as the entrance to the stables. 

J. W. CLARK. 
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NOTES ON AESTHETICS. 


17. Keys and Transpositions—Music has familiarised us with the idea that the same artistic 
conception may be expressed in what the musician calls different keys, and this is true to 
a great extent of the graphic arts; but it is not wholly true, for a special reason. 

In music many beautiful tunes require but a short compass for their complete expres- 
sion, as there is no contest with nature, no attempt to follow or represent the vast range of 
the natural forces in anything. The musical composer chooses his own compass, fixes by 
himself the limits within which his idea may be adequately expressed, and these limits may 
be very narrow; they may be included between the extremities of a couple of octaves, or 
even, for some simple airs, within a single octave. It is evident that the narrower the 
compass of the tune, the more numerous may be its transpositions. There are simple airs 
which may be played almost anywhere on a piano, but elaborate compositions which require 
nearly the whole compass of the instrument cannot be transposed so as to push either high 
or low notes into the region of silence. 

In the graphic-arts it is different. Here the transposition is really and frequently 
carried so far as to push the high or low notes into the region of what is relatively silence ; 
that is, either into white space or dark space. 

But, again, here comes another distinction of immense practical importance. White 
space is easily tolerated in drawings on paper, such as pencil and pen drawings, or in 
engravings and etchings which are printed on paper, but it is not tolerable at all in paintings. 
For example, in the well-known Hundred Guilder print of Rembrandt most of the figures 
to the spectator’s left are lost in white space, so far as tonality is concerned, and conse- 
quently have had to be drawn in outline, because their tone is invisible. Now, let us try 
to imagine what an impossible task it would be to copy the Hundred Guilder print in 
colour, yet at the same time in its own tones. It could not be done; and if colour were 
abandoned in the light, as it has been sometimes in small spaces of light in painting, the 
left of the picture would be almost exclusively in white paint, which would be intolerable. 

Transposition is easier in black and white art than in colour, because the colour fixes 
us down to certain limited ranges of tones, or else it ceases to exist. 

Nevertheless, there is room for transposition to a certain limited extent even in colour 
itself, and this extent varies with the kind of subject, and with the peculiar quality of the 
colours which have to be used. It is certain, for example (every painter will understand 
this), that transposition is far easier in yellows than in reds. The reason is because yellows 
retain far more of their chromatic quality in pale tones than reds do. 

As an illustration of the difficulty of transposition in colour, let me suppose a particular 
case—a red sunset. In an etching the red clouds will be left white, thereby gaining many 
degrees of light, and coming much nearer to the lightness of the clouds in nature, which 
are light and red at the same time. But in painting the artist is compelled, first of all, to 
have his clouds red. He would be glad to transpose his work into a higher key to get 
light; but how can he? If he mixes white with his red he loses its quality, so that is not 
to be thought of beyond certain very narrow limits. The painter is therefore compelled, 
under certain circumstances, to transpose in the other direction, and paint everything darker 
than nature to give light to his clouds by opposition. The etcher had liberty in both 
directions ; the painter, in this instance, has it only in one. 

Materials limit the power of transposition in darks also. For example, let us suppose 
that Samuel Palmer etches a twilight, and that Appian makes a charcoal drawing of the 
same twilight; Palmer will get very much further down in the low tones than Appian could, 
and this simply because the deepest blacks of charcoal, though of delightfully fine gua/ity, 
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are not so dark as the blacks of etching. The consequence is that the draughtsman in 
charcoal has to make his blacks look as dark as possible by opposition. When not 
sufficiently opposed by lights the blacks of charcoal look grey, hence the charcoal draughts- 
man should transpose rather more in the direction of light than the etcher is compelled to 
do by his process. Etchers often transpose in the direction of light by choice. 

It used to be believed, both by artists and connoisseurs, that light could only be ex- 
pressed by surrounding lights with a great quantity of dark for opposition. Modern 
painters have proved conclusively, by actual experiment, that light may be expressed in light 
pictures by the help of a few truly related shadows and reflections. The transposition of 
tones is therefore frequently carried in the direction of light by modern painters. I mean 
that the whole set of tones is transposed towards the treble, and this allows far greater 
power to those extreme darks which, in pictures constructed on this principle, are used in 
small quantity, and for very special and definite purposes. 

We have had occasion to observe that many things in art criticism lie outside of the 
common consciousness. This matter, transposition, is amongst them. The conception of 
art prevalent amongst the general public is that it imitates the tones of nature, which 
could only be done, if done at all, for a few tones in the middle of the scale. Wilful 
transposition is, in fact, a simple necessity in many pictures; for example, if sunshine is 
painted at all, it can only be done by transposition. Then comes the inevitable consequence 
that as there must be transposition of some sort it is sure to differ with different artists. 
What is really done in practice is this. Every painter transposes in his own way, and 
not at all (as might be supposed) with the orderly regularity and completeness of the 
musician.* Painters transpose simply for convenience, and many a picture which satisfies 
the eye is really painted in two keys (or more), the point of contradiction (where the 
two keys overlap each other) being artfully concealed or dissimulated by some artifice 
which attracts attention away from it. The rigid carrying out of one key to its ultimate 
consequences would, in fact, generally land us either in white vacancy or black vacancy, 
The fine arts are like perfectly good manners in this respect, that they are not according 
to rule, but according to the necessities of the occasion, and the taste of a cultivated 
person. Every real gentleman is a gentleman in his own way, and not according to the 
etiquette-book ; so every real artist is an artist in his own way, and not according to laws 
laid down by critics. 

Amongst these various transpositions, pray what becomes of truth? The answer is 
that truth is dealt with in so many and such various ways, that it is in all cases partially 
sacrificed, whilst in some cases the sacrifice is relatively very great indeed. There are 
pictures in which everything else is sacrificed to get one striking and startling truth of tone 
at a very important point to which the attention of the spectator is sure to be directed, but 
these are not generally works of a very high class. In the best painting sacrifice is managed 
more on the principle of compromise, and endless ingenuity is expended by clever painters 
on the management of tones and colours so as to prevent some of them from getting too 
much truth to the disadvantage of the rest. The painter would give full truth to all of 
them if he could, but as this is not possible, he has to contrive so that each shall get a 
share of truth sufficient for its place. The necessity for this parsimonious distinction of 
truth varies greatly with the nature of the work to be done. A heap of vases and rich 
stuffs may be painted by Blaise Desgoffe with startling imitative truth so long as there is 
nothing else in the picture; but if the same materials were introduced in the foreground of 


a sunny landscape they would have to be in great measure sacrificed. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


* The reason for this difference is that the musician has only to transpose human work (some musical 
composition), whereas the painter has to transpose nature itself into art. The musician transposes finite into 
finite ; the painter, infinite into finite. : 
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ART CHRONICLE. 


PAINTING in pastel, so long practised in France, has 
never found so much favour as it deserves with the 
British public. There is, or was, a prejudice against 
chalk on the score of durability, notwithstanding the 
many fine specimens of works of the smaller kinds, 
from the hands of old masters, to be seen at the pre- 
sent day as fresh looking as if in oil. The galleries of 
the Louvre are particularly rich in this respect, con- 
taining portraits by Quintin de Latour, Chardin, 
Rosalba, Prud’hon, Girodet, and others, which, if 
lacking the depth of oil, show a light and airy quality 
of handling which is often charming. Some time ago 
the Exhibition of Portraits in pastel, by M. de Nittis, 
seemed to take the public by surprise. Since then, 
some of our own artists have essayed the same style 
with considerable success. Mr. Whistler is we learn 
working hard in Venice, and some of his pastel 
drawings are spoken of as remarkable, particularly for 
rapid effects of light and shade. 

Mr. W. G. Wills has executed some charming por- 
traits in pastel. The same may be said of Miss 
Henriette Corkran, who is now engaged upon portraits 
of the children of Lord and Lady Herries. Indeed, 
for rendering the freshness of infancy pastel is pe- 
culiarly adapted. 


MR. DAVID Law is engaged on a series of water- 
colour drawings from subjects on the Thames between 
Windsor and Oxford. They will be about fifty in 
number, and will shortly be exhibited at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Gallery in New Bond Street. Mr. Law 
also intends to make several etchings from these 
drawings. 


MR. JOHN VARLEY has been exhibiting a collection 
of forty works in oil at Mr. M‘Lean’s Gallery, Hay- 
market. The subjects are streets, bazaars, and 
mosques ; Nile scenes, with shipping ; Bedowin en- 
campments, &c. Many of these are highly-finished 
works, and all bear evidence of having been painted 
entirely from nature. Mr. Varley has mastered the 
difficulty of treating masses of brilliant colour under 
strong sunlight ; and seems to have caught the true 
distinctive character of the places. The intricate de- 
tail in the bazaar scenes has been carefully studied, 
and the effect of atmosphere is generally well rendered. 


MR. C. T. NEWTON in his concluding lectures on 
Greek Art dealt with the subject of Greek painting, 
one much more obscure than that of Greek sculpture, 
and only less interesting on account of the absence of 
examples such as speak to the eye in a way that no 
description can effect. That the art of painting must 
have reached a high degree of excellence amongst a 
people whose works in architecture and statuary 
remain unrivalled to this day has generally been pre- 
sumed. That they loved colour we know from the 
freedom with which they used it in the adornment of 
temples, and of the statues of the deities to which they 
were dedicated, as, for instance, that of the Athene 
Parthenos, on which, as stated in a previous lecture, 





adornments were lavished.* These colours themselves, 
in the light of their skies, have a beauty of a peculiarly 
lucid and ethereal character. Leigh Hunt tells us that 
that which most struck him on his arrival in Italy was 
the appearance of colours ; and, trying to convey his 
impression, he says of red, for instance, that it is 
intensely red. It would, therefore, be impossible for a 
people of the exquisite sensibility of the Greeks to 
beauty in all its forms to be of exceptional dulness in 
this particular ; ard that they were not so is proved by 
the admiration of contemporary writers, amongst 
whom stands Aristotle, who has left us a criticism of 
the works of Polygnotus and Apelles, which shows 
that the art of painting had in his day reached an im- 
portance sufficient to exercise the acutest mind of the 
time, or of any time. It is quite possible, however, 
that the Greek painters may not have been well versed 
in technical details. For as love of landscape may be 
said to be of modern date, it is likely that of perspec- 
tive, and even of chiaroscuro, they may have known 
less than they are credited with. What they loved 
most was the human figure, which in their hands 
became hero or God. 

Let us now try to follow Mr. Newton who, in his 
Eighth Lecture, treating of Greek painting, names 


-Polygnotus as the first of note that occurs. He lived 


at the end of the Persian war ; and at Delphi, according 
to a description left by Pausanias, he adorned the walls 
with two great compositions—the Zaking of Troy and 
Ulysses Descent into Hades. Two other painters are 
mentioned, Mycon and Panznos, of whom no more is 
known than that they worked in conjunction with 
Polygnotus. Had they stood out as rivals, Aristotle 
would not (so we think), in his account of the great 
masters from Zeuxis to Apelles, in which he upholds 
Polygnotus as the one whose works are most worthy 
of youthful students, have failed to present Mycon and 
Panznos as rivals, if such they were. After Polygnotus 
comes Apollodorus, who made the first essay in 
chiaroscuro, which Zeuxis followed up with great suc- 
cess. Parrhasius, his contemporary, must have rivalled 
him fairly in that quality, for, according to Pliny, he 
brought out his figures in strong relief by the skill 
with which the contours were rendered. Still it was on 
single figures that both displayed their art, and not on 
great compositions like those of Polygnotus. Referring 
to Pliny’s list, Mr. Newton named as one of the most 
conspicuous, Pamphilas, who, in his school at Sicyon, 
taught drawing on scientific principles. Pausias, one 
of his pupils, invented encaustic painting, giving finer 
gradations of colour, as modified by chiaroscuro, so 
that he effected very bold foreshortenings. We come 


* Our contributor goes too far, we think, in assuming that the 
Greeks loved colour because there is evidence that they enjoyed 
bright colours. The two states of mind are essentially different, 
though the love for colour is preceded by the taste for brilliant 
and glaring hues. There is no real evidence that the Greeks 
had colourists amongst them in the modern sense of the word, 
and for reasons which cannot be given in a footnote we certainly 
do not believe that they had any such. They must have had 
excellent linear draughtsmen.—EDITOR. 
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at length, through the increased study of expression, 
to the representation of such transient emotions as call 
for dramatic treatment. Aristides paintedadying mother 
suckling her child during the capture of a city. It was 
Timanthes who painted the picture so often referred 
to of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, where the father’s face 
is veiled because of the impossibility of rendering such 
tremendous grief. At length comes Apelles, the 
greatest of all, excelling by the harmony of his 
colouring, to which were added a grace and charm, 
combined with a mastery over technical difficulties, in 
which he had no rival. He, as the court painter of 
Alexander the Great, was allowed the honour of taking 
his portrait. He also painted Alexander wielding 
the Thunderbolt, and was the first to choose a subject 
which to the present day is a favourite of artists, 
Aphrodite rising from the Sea. We was as generous 
as great, for he lent a hand to Protogenes, a poor, 
struggling artist of Rhodes, and led him to fortune and 
fame. Not many painters of note are quoted after 
Alexander's time. ; 

Mr. Newton next treated of the paintings dis- 
covered at Pompeii, which he illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, greatly to Mr. Newton’s credit for the con- 
scientious care and loving labour bestowed on their 
preparation. Here, however, the ground is more 
familiar to our readers, and we simply give an outline 
of the ninth, or supplementary lecture of the course. 
It treated of Greek paintings on vases; some of them 
so ancient as to lead back to the earliest period of 
Hellenic civilization, or even earlier. On these the 
human figure, when attempted, is drawn as a child 
might draw it. A large part of this pottery is adorned 
with geometrical or floral patterns. Next we have 
those from a Babylonian or Assyrian source, and they 
are adorned with animals or winged monsters, inter- 
mingled with flowers and symbols. Then follow 
attempts at figures, with something like dramatic 
action. The next stage of the art shows figures in 
black on a red ground. A further change makes the 
ground black, the figures being red with inner markings 
in faint lines of a deeper tint. This style began as 
early as the time of Polygnotus, and continued till 
that of Alexander the Great. At Athens and in Sicily 
vases were found painted in several colours on a 
white ground, of which a beautiful specimen is to be 
seen in the British Museum—a Rhodian cup, inside 
which is painted Aphrodite riding on a swan, supposed 
to be of the time of Phidias. Great improvement took 
place about Alexander’s time, under the influence of 
the great Greek painters then flourishing, and various 
colours began to be used. The drawings on some are 
most masterly, and vases of immense size were painted. 
Mr. Newton notices, however, that from the absence 
of aérial perspective, the more distant figures appear 
to be higher up than those nearer, and there is no 
attempt at landscape.. The lecturer amply illustrated 





his description by drawings, and closed a course of 
lectures that were listened to throughout with a rare 
feeling of pleasure, for the instruction imparted was 
enhanced by an admirable delivery. 

M. QUANTIN has added to his many publications 
that of an Archzological Annual, got up in the same 
manner as his Year-book of the Fine Arts. A smaller 
publication, called the ‘Annuaire de l’Archéologue 
francais,’ had already been in existence for some 
years ; but it concerned itself exclusively with France. 
The present volume, like the ‘ Année Artistique,’ looks 
beyond French frontiers, and is one amongst recent 
evidences that the French are somewhat less narrow 
in their sympathies and interests than they used to be. 


_The plan of the volume is as follows :—It is divided 


into nine parts. I. ‘Archzological Calendar,’ a chrono- 
logical almanack giving two pages to a month. II. 
‘Centenaries, in which we are told what happened in 
the eighties of past centuries which concerned matters 
interesting to modern archzologists, especially in the 
way of building. Thus, we are reminded that in 1180 
the galilee of Durham Cathedral was begun, and the 
choir of Canterbury inaugurated. Apropos of the 
death of Charles V. of France in 1380, we are re- 
minded of the different buildings which he undertook 
—the Bastille amongst others. We are also re- 
minded of the death of King René in 1480, and 
of his buildings, which would no doubt have been 
grander if he had had more money. III. ‘Arche- 
ology in France in 1879’ begins with an interesting 
résumé of archeology in the French Salon of 1879, 
and goes on to supply a great deal of useful in- 
formation about the various directions of archz- 
ological activity, some of which have considerable 
artistic interest. IV. ‘Archéologie 4 l’Etranger.’ 
As this part of the volume covers everything not 
French, it cannot, of course, be executed with the 
fulness of the preceding one ; still it contains informa- 
tion from various countries compressed into twenty-two 
pages. V. ‘Mélanges.’ Here we find an historical 
retrospect of ‘Construction, Restoration, and Vanda- 
lism, which is readable and interesting, and a long 
article (17 pp.) on Viollet-le-Duc, temperately and 
sensibly written, of which the following is the résumé: 

‘Pour résumer notre sentiment sur Viollet-le-Duc, nous 
dirons qu’il fut un honnéte architecte, un habile restaurateur 
d’édifices, un dessinateur incomparable, un prodigieux écri- 
vain, et, par l'ensemble de ses talents, un grand homme. 
Ses adversaires politiques lui ont inflexiblement dénié ce 
titre ; nous en sommes étonné.’ 

The other parts of the volume are: VI. ‘Biblio- 
graphie,’ a catalogue of books and review articles, 
interesting to archzologists, which have appeared in 
1879. VII. ‘Sociétés Savantes,’ a list of learned 
societies, with the names of their members. VIII. 
‘Renseignments et Documents Administratifs.’ IX. 
‘Projets Archéologiques pour 1880 et 1881.’ 
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PAINTERS ETCHINGS. 


IV.—Co.in HUNTER. 
Shaking the Nets. 


LTHOUGH this is an original etching in not being copied from another man’s work, 
A it is so far wanting in absolute originality that it is the interpretation, by the artist 
himself, of one of his own pictures. This, however, need not much preoccupy us, as many 
an etching which is supposed to be the first expression of an artist’s thought is, in fact, the 
interpretation of some previous drawing. 

The matter of real importance is the independence of the etcher. Is he obliged to 
follow, as nearly as he can, the tones and texture of some picture? If he is, the result 
may be clever and surprising, but it can never have the peculiar charm which belongs to 
independent work. When the etcher is at liberty to deal with his materials as he likes, 
his work may possess that charm even when he is translating one of his own pictures instead of 
nature. As to the plate before us, it is so little like the ordinary etching from a picture that 
nobody would have guessed its origin unless he had been told. Mr. Hunter has so completely 
passed from the painter's state of mind to that of the etcher, that his plate has no reference 
to the brush, and it only gives just so much of tone as an original etcher might care for. 
It is quite truly an etcher’s artifice to leave the sky and the upper part of the water to 
be represented by blank paper, which suggests their calm far better than any possible arrange- 
ment of lines. 

We are not at all surprised to learn that Mr. Hunter has already, after but little practice, 
acquired a strong liking for the etching needle. ‘I have applied myself to etching only 
recently, he says, ‘but have so much pleasure in it that on my return to London in the 
autumn I shall take it up again.’ 

The artist is already well known as a painter, and is one of the strong and vigorous 
members of the young Scottish school—a school which is not only full of rich promise for 
the future, but well established now on the only sound principle in art, the combination of 
hard study from nature with artistic freedom in the use of knowledge and in the disposal 
of natural materials. It is evident at a glance that Mr. Hunter and his most able companions 
have observed much and know much; whilst, at the same time, they work without any 
painful slavery to minute detail. The difference between any one of Mr. Hunter's pictures 
and a photograph is enormous; yet the picture, though broad in manner and neglectful of 
detail except when it is really significant, conveys to us more of the general impression 





NOTE.—The remainder of Mr. Herkomer’s ‘Notes on Landscape Painting’ will appear in the November 
number. We much regret that the printer of Mr. Herkomer’s Two Views of the Same Head, though an excellent 
workman, through insufficient attention to the steel-facing of the mezzotint plate, allowed the work to suffer in 
the later impressions, and thus injured the modelling of the face. 
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of nature than the photograph. Mr. Hunter’s knowledge has been acquired in great part 
out of doors, where he works for six months every year, taking his large canvases with him. 

The first picture he exhibited in the Royal Academy was Herring Trawlers (1872) ; 
followed by Trawlers waiting for Darkness (1873); Salmon Fishers (1874); Kelp Burners 
(1877); Stores for the Cabin (1878); Their only Harvest (1879) ; The Silver of the Sea (1880) ; 
the picture from which the present etching was taken was painted last year. 

Mr. Colin Hunter was born in Glasgow in 1842, and educated in Helensburgh. He passed 
four years in an office in Glasgow, and acquired a taste for painting from seeing the works 
.of Mr. J. Milne Donald, and making his personal acquaintance. Mr. Hunter attended 
the school of design in Glasgow for a short time, and also the studio of M. Bonnat in Paris. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
No. X.—Gonville and Caius College ; Queens’ College. 


E must now retrace our steps, in order to visit one of the most beautiful and 
\ \) celebrated Colleges in the University—that, namely, which owes its present desig- 
nation to the great English physician of the sixteenth century, Dr. Caius. Since his time 
it has been specially devoted to the study of medicine. It was founded originally on 
a different site, and by a different person. In 1348 Edward the Third granted his license 
to Edmund Gonevill (as the name is there spelt), rector of Terrington, in Norfolk, to found 
a College of twenty scholars, who were to be instructed ‘in dialectic and other sciences, on 
a site that he selected in a street called Lurteburghlane. This site, of no great extent, 
‘stood behind the churchyard of St. Botolph, at the north-east corner of what is now Corpus 
Christi College. The founder proposed to call his college ‘The Hall of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin ;’ but so long a title being found inconvenient, it soon became popularly 
known as Gonville Hall. Three years after the foundation Gonville died, and bequeathed 
-his college to the care of William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, who was himself engaged 
at the same time in establishing his own college of Trinity Hall, which he had founded 
in 1350, for scholars in Canon and Civil Law. One of his first acts was to remove his 
friend’s college to a site nearer to his own, where extension would be less difficult. This 
removal took place in 1353. The old site became the orchard of Corpus Christi College, 
and Gonville’s scholars, partly by altering two large houses belonging respectively to John de 
Cambridge and John Goldcorne—which occupied no inconsiderable portion of their new site— 
partly by building (through the contributions of various benefactors), established themselves 
in what is now the inner court of Caius College. The Italian taste of the last century has 
hidden away the picturesque medieval structures that were still to be seen in 1688; and a 
casual visitor will find it hard to believe that the old college is there, hidden away under 
the modern facing. Such, however, is the case, and two or three years since, when a new 
window was being put into the Combination Room, one of the quaint two-light windows 
of the fourteenth century was exposed to view, in a tolerably perfect condition. 

Gonville’s scholars remained content with this narrow site, and apparently made no attempt 
at enlarging it for two centuries. On 4 September, 1557, it was refounded as Gonville and 
Caius College, by Dr. John Keys, better known under the Latinised form—Caius; since 
which time, to use Fuller’s language, ‘as in the conjunction of two Roman Consuls, Bibulus 
and Caius Julius Czsar, the’ former was eclipsed by the lustre of the latter; so this, his 
namesake Caius, hath in some sort obscured his partner, carrying away the name of the 
College in common discourse.’ The second founder had passed his undergraduate days in 
the older College, where he had obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1532; after 
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which he became Principal of Physwick Hostel, a small educational establishment which was 
affiliated to Gonville Hall; and apparently continued to reside in Cambridge until 1539. This 
makes his ‘ History of the University, nowithstanding many errors, so valuable a record for 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. There is good reason for believing that at first he 
turned his attention to divinity ; but his foreign travels, and his studies in Italian Universities 
diverted him to medicine, to which he devoted himself steadily for the rest of his life. On 
leaving Cambridge he took up his abode in the University of Padua, where he gave lectures 
on the Greek language, and obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1541. During a 
portion of his residence in that University he occupied the same house as the celebrated 
André Vésale better known by his Latin name—Vesalius—the first of those great anatomists 
who braved popular prejudice, and insisted on the importance of the dissection of the human 
body as the basis of all medical and surgical knowledge. On leaving Padua he travelled 
through Italy, visiting the most famous cities, and especially searching their libraries for manu- 
scripts of the ancient authors on medicine. In 1544 he returned to England, and practised 
as a physician at Cambridge, Shrewsbury, and London, where he was appointed physician 
to Edward the Sixth, and afterwards to Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. He became 
President of the College of Physicians in 1555, an office which he retained for five years. 
Previous to his election he had been in the habit of delivering lectures on anatomy for the 
benefit of the surgeons of London—the fruit, doubtless, of his Italian studies and personal 
intercourse with. Vesalius. He must, therefore, have been a very prominent person in the 
medical world —a circumstance that will sufficiently account for the use that Shakespeare 
has made of his name when he wished to introduce a physician into the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor, without any necessity for supposing that direct reference to him was intended by 
the poet. The comedy, moreover, may be dated 1601, twenty-eight years after the death of 
Caius; who, besides, was not a Frenchman as there represented, but the son of English 
parents, and born and bred at Norwich. 

His return to his college as co-founder and generous benefactor—for it was part of 
his scheme to found and endow fellowships and scholarships—was naturally succeeded by his 
elevation to the Mastership (24 January, 1559,)—a dignity which he accepted with reluctance, 
and of which he systematically declined the emoluments. These he generously expended 
on new buildings, of which he laid the first stone on the west side of the court that was 
afterwards called Caius’ Court, 5th May, 1565, at four o’clock in the morning. His object 
in founding his college afresh was the promotion of sound learning. The inscription on the 
foundation-stone summed up these intentions in four significant words: ‘Johannes Caius 
posuit sapientiz, with a solemn prayer that all who dwelt therein might be virtuous, 
learned, and patriotic. It may at first sight appear strange that he should have allowed 
six years to elapse between his acceptance of the Mastership and the commencement of 
the building. Probably the intervening period was spent in acquiring the site, and in 
storing up materials. This forethought will account for -the short time occupied in the 
actual construction, for the last stone is stated by himself in his ‘Annals; of which the 
manuscript is preserved in the college, to have been laid on the first day of September, just 
four months after the work had been begun. The eastern side of the quadrangle was taken 
in hand soon afterwards, and probably finished with equal rapidity, but its progress is not 
so minutely recorded. , 

The design of the buildings erected by Dr. Caius is stated, according to college tradition, to 
have been brought by him from Padua. The agreeable notion, however, that while he was 
living abroad he was thinking of his college and planning its extension, is unsupported by any 
evidence whatever. He was at Padua, as we have seen, in 1541, eighteen years before he was 
made master of his college, and twenty-four years before he began to build. How could he 
‘so forecast the years’ as to imagine his future elevation to wealth and position? Again, the 
design is not Italian, either in conception or in style. The buildings of the University at Padua, 
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which he might have thought of imitating, and with which he must, of course, have been familiar, 
for they were built by Sansovino or Palladio about 1493, are totally different from those he 
afterwards erected. They are built round a court, in a heavy, classical style, with a profusion of 
shafts, cornices, and battlements ; whereas the design of Dr. Caius, as our illustration of his Gate 
of Virtue shows, is thoroughly Gothic in general plan and outline, with only a subtle touch of the 
Renaissance here and there in a molding or a detail. It is just possible that the inscription on 
the foundation-stone, and the words of the prayer uttered by Dr. Caius at the ceremony, may 
have been suggested by the inscription on the entrance to the University at Padua, in which the 
same thoughts are expressed : ‘Sic ingredere ut te ipso quotidie doctior, sic egredere ut indies patrie 





GATE OF VIRTUE, CAIUS COLLEGE. 


Christianeque reipublice utilior evadas. The words are difficult to translate literally, but the 
general sense is, ‘ So enter that thou mayest become each day morc learned than thou camest in; so 
leave that day by day thou mayest become more useful to thy country and to Christendom. 

The arrangement of the Caius Court—two parallel ranges of buildings connected on the 
south by nothing more substantial than a wall of moderate height with a gate in the centre— 
was certainly dictated by sanitary considerations, and is therefore probably his own, for in his 
thirtieth statute he directs that the south side is never to be enclosed, ‘for fear the air should 
become foul.’ The symbolism which governed the names he gave to the gates is English of the 
days of Elizabeth rather than Italian. The college was to be entered from the outer street 
through a low postern called the Gate of Humility. In this spirit the student was 
to pass along a stately avenue of trees till he reached the lofty and beautiful Gate of Virtue. 
This is sometimes called the ‘Gate of Wisdom,’ because the inscription on the foundation- 
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stone given above has been inscribed in later times on its western facade. In the spandrils 
of the arch, through which the court would be entered, are figures of angels bearing the one 
a wreath and a palm, the other a cornucopia and a purse: emblems of the gifts that 
Virtue has in store for those who follow her. Lastly, the gate by which the college would 
be left on the south side was called ‘Gate of Honour,’ because it led to the schools where 
University honours were conferred. 

This last, the design of which is directly attributed to Dr. Caius in the ‘Annals’ as 
continued by his successor in the Mastership, though not built until after his death, is much 




















GATE OF HONOUR, CAIUS COLLEGE. 


more classical in feeling than any other building in the College. It consists of a square 
mass, enriched with fluted columns bearing pediments, above which rises a hexagonal super- 
structure, originally ornamented with numerous shafts, pinnacles, and dials. Unfortunately, it 
was built of very perishable stone, and the delicate carvings are fast crumbling away. Among 
the decorations were the heraldic cognisances of the Doctor, the quaint symbolism of which 
deserves quotation : 


‘Arms: Or semée with flowers gentle on a square marble stone vert; two serpents erect their tails 
nowed together azure; between them a book sable, bossed or, garnished gules; and in the middle 
chief a sengrene proper. Crest: a dove azure, beaked and membered gules, with a flower gentle in 
his mouth.’ 
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Of this elaborate device the grant vouchsafes the following explanation; we should 
premise that ‘sengrene’ is house-leek, and ‘flower gentle’ amaranth. 


* Betokening by the book Learning, by the two Serpents resting upon the square Marble Stone, 
Wisdome with grace founded and stayed upon vertues sable stone; by sengrene and flower gentle 
Immortality that never shall fade; as though thus I should say, Ex prudentia et literis, virtutis petra 
Jirmatis, immortalitas ; that is to say, By wisdome and learning, grafted in grace and vertue Men 
come to Immortality.’ 


Dr. Caius died, 29th July, 1573. He was buried in the chapel, under an elaborate 
altar-tomb, about which he had himself given directions some three weeks before his death. 
The two sentences inscribed on it by his friends who survived him are simple and beautiful : 
‘ Vivit post funera Virtus’ and ‘Fui Caius. In 1719 his grave was opened, and the following 
striking description written by an eye-witness : 


‘This brings to my mind what I saw about a.p. 1719, in Caius College Chapel. I remember 
that when they were repairing and beautifying that Chapel, ye workmen had broke a hole either by 
accident or design into Dr. Caius’ grave, wch was a hollow place lin’d with brick on ye north side 
of ye Chapel at a little distance from his monument wch is a mural one. The lid of ye coffin was 
off when I look’d in with a candle fixed in with a long cleft stick wch ye workmen furnish’d me 
with and with wch I could survey ye sepulchre very easily. The sides of ye coffin were remaining, 
tho’ in a disjoynted and rotten condition. The body seemed to have been a very lusty one, and ye 
coffin was pretty full of it; the fflesh was of a yellowish black colour, and yielded to ye least touch 
of ye stick and fell to pieces. The eyes were sunk deep into their sockets. A long grey beard 
much like that we see in y' picture of him, only this was grown very rough by long time; I think it 
was then about 145 years from ye time of his death. I touch’d his beard with ye stick and turn’d 
it a little on one side; it accordingly lay on one side, having lost all manner of elasticity: I therefore 
brought it back to its right place again. The sight occasion’d in me serious reflections, and I went 
away with such a regard as I thought due to ye memory of so considerable a mann as Dr. Caius 
had been.’ 


We have seen how earnest Dr. Caius had been in imparting medical knowledge to others, 
and how firmly he held to the importance of a knowledge of anatomy as a principle of medical 
study. He was a travelled man, too, an accomplishment rare in that age, and his intercourse 
with foreign men of science might have imparted to him ideas less narrow than those which 
had hitherto governed the colleges of Cambridge. Yet his statutes are in no way an 
improvement upon those of his predecessors. He makes no attempt to found a scientific 
coliege on broad principles, the main lines cf which would have been suitable to all time. 
It is true that he obtained a royal license to allow dissection of the human body ; but his 
statute headed ‘ Anatomia’ is principally occupied with directions about burying the body 
after dissection in St. Michael’s Churchyard with due reverence. Of the thirteen Fellowships, 
only two are to be held by medical men; but in this particular he may have felt himself 
fettered by his predecessor, Bishop Bateman, for he regarded three only of the Fellows as 
peculiariy his own. His own third Fellow, however, is to be a theologian. The study of 
medicine is inculcated in only one statute, and there no better system is suggested than dis- 
putations in the College Chapel ; a course which, unless very careful precautions be taken and 
preliminary examinations be held, may easily degenerate into a barren recurrence of question 
and answer, such as Moliére has so mercilessly ridiculed in his ‘Malade Imaginaire. The 
rest of the hundred and seven chapters into which this curious code is divided are occupied 
with minute directions for regulating the daily life of the students, the care of the buildings, 
and the management of the éstates—rnatters which might well have been left to the good 
sense of the officers of the college. For instance, it is gravely prescribed that no member 
of the college is to enter a tavern more than twice a-year ; no one is to presume to set foot 
on the lead roof of the Gate of Virtue, except to repair it; the other gates are to be opened 
and shut at stated hours; and the rents of the estates are never to be diminished or 
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increased, &c. But we must not linger any longer over this interesting subject, for we have 
something to say about Queens’ College. 


The history of the foundation has been already recounted. The buildings of the 
principal quadrangle were at once put in hand, and completed by the end of 1448 or 
beginning of 1449. They are built of red brick, in a simple style that recalls the earlier 
portions of Eton College. The quadrangle is entered through a massive gateway in two 
stories, flanked by octagonal towers; and there are square towers at each external angle. 
The east and south sides are occupied by rooms, the north side by the chapel and library, 
and the west side by the hall, kitchen, and other offices. This portion of the College 
retains its ancient aspect more thoroughly than any other in the University, Beyond the 
principal court is a smaller one, extending to the river. A picturesque building in red 
brick, probably coeval with the rest, extends along the river bank, with a cloister on the 
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BRIDGE OF QUEENS’ COLLEGE. 


side next the court. Cloisters also extend along the north and south sides, with the intention, 
no doubt, of providing a passage dry-shod from the rest of the College to the western building, 
Over the north cloister is the wooden gallery of the President’s Lodge—a singularly beautiful 
specimen of that usual appendage to a sixteenth century house, and quite unaltered. There 
are three picturesque oriels on either side, not placed opposite to. each other, as a modern 
architect would infallibly have constructed them, but alternately, so that the whole space 
within is equally well lighted. In former days these oriels rose above the roof, with diminishing 
stages of lead work, crowned by iron vanes of excellent design. This upper story, however, 
has been swept away ; and it was only by accident that the gallery itself escaped destruction, 
for in the last century ‘the ingenious Mr. Essex’ was employed to construct a ‘new and 
elegant’ building along the west front. He began at the south angle, and having erected a 
monstrously ugly range of chambers along Silver Street, proceeded to do likewise along the 
river-side. He pulled down some thirty feet of the old work, and would have destroyed 
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the whole had funds been forthcoming. But fortunately they ran short, and the Lodge 
was saved. 

It was in this College that the celebrated Erasmus resided during part,at least, of the 
time that he spent in Cambridge. ‘Queens’ Colledge,’ says Fuller, ‘accounteth it no small 
credit thereunto that Erasmus (who no doubt. might have pickt and chose what House he 
pleased) preferred this for the place of his study for some years in Cambridge. Either invited 
thither with the fame of the learning and love of his friend Bishop Fisher, the Master thereof, 
or allured with the situation of this Colledge so near the River (as Rotterdam his native 
place to the Sea), with pleasant walks thereabouts.’ There is still.a walk on the west side 
of the Cam called Erasmus’ Walk; and his study, high up in the tower at the south-west 
angle of the court, is still pointed out. The following curious passage, written it is true 
nearly a century and a half afterwards, but by a Fellow of the College who could hardly 
have been misinformed, pleasantly describes the traditional belief: 


‘The staires which rise up to his studie at Queen’s College in Cambr. doe bring into two of the 
fairest chambers in the ancient building; in one of them, which lookes into the hall and chief court, 
the Vice-President kept in my time; in that adjoyning, it was my fortune to be, when fellow. The 
chambers over are good lodgeing rocmes; and to one of them is a square turret adjoyning, in the 
upper part of which is the study of Erasmus; and over it leads. To that belongs the best prospect 
about the colledge, viz. upon the river, into the corne-fields, and countrey adjoyning. So y‘ it might 
very well consist with the civility of the House to that great man (who was no fellow, and I think 
stayed not long there) to let him have that study. His sleeping-rome might be either the Vice-President’s 
to be neer to him, the next. The room for his servitor that above it, and through it he might goe to 
that studie, which for the height and neatnesse and prospect, might easily take his phancy.’ 


There are some amusing allusions in his letters to his discomforts, which appear to 
have been much the same as those commonly experienced by foreigners in a strange 
country. The climate, the drink, the encouragement he met with in his lectures, are all 
subjects for grumbling. ‘I cannot go out of doors for the plague,’ he says, writing 
to a friend in 1510; ‘I am beset with thieves, and the wine is no better than vinegar.’ 
Again, in August, 1511, we read, ‘I shall stay some days at least in this college. I have 
not as yet submitted myself to an audience, for I am anxious to take care of my health 
first. I do not like the ale of this place at all, nor are the wines particularly palatable. If you 
could manage to send me a cask of Greek wine, the very best that can be bought, 
you would be doing your friend a great kindness, but mind that it is not too sweet.’ 
The wine evidently came, and was of the proper quality, for in October following 
he writes, ‘I am sending you back your cask, which I have kept by me longer than 
I otherwise should have done, that I might enjoy the perfume at least of Greek 
wine, My expenses here are monstrous, and not a farthing to be gained. I have been 
here not quite five months, and yet have spent sixty nobles; while certain members of my 
class have presented me with just a single one, which they had much difficulty in, persuading 
me to accept.’ Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, however, which are very likely exagge- 
rated for his friend’s amusement, he stayed at Cambridge for upwards of seven years, giving 
lectures in Greek and Theology. 

Our etching shows the facade of the University Library, of which we have already 
spoken; on the right is the Geological Museum; and on the left the Senate House. 
Beyond, looking southward, is the High Street, as it was formerly called, but which subse- 
quently attained the name by which it is now always known—Trumpington Street. 


J. W. CLARK. 
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ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS BY THE GREAT MASTERS. 
‘REPRODUCED IN FACSIMILE BY M. AMAND DURAND. 
XVI—MERYON. 
TOURELLE, RUE DE LA TIXERANDERIE. 


T may appear rather soon to class Méryon amongst the Great Masters, but the general 
consent of all critics who interest themselves seriously in modern etching is so. decided 
in his favour, that we do not feel compelled to wait a hundred years, and are fully convinced 
that the critics of the next century will not condemn our judgment as premature. Méryon 
is now one of those artists about whom everything is known which ever will be known. 
The details of his sad history have been given in full by M. Burty, his works have been 
described in detail by Mr. Wedmore, and they have been examined by the London public 
in a very complete exhibition organised by the artist’s admirers. It is scarcely necessary 
to add anything here, in the way of critical appreciation, to what has been already written 
in ‘Etching and Etchers,’ but the estimate of Méryon given in that work may be condensed 
into a few sentences. His distinguishing characteristic is the union of two opposites—the 
love of the picturesque, with the artistic quality which interprets it, and the love of purity 
in form and linear design. Méryon was at the same time, by his taste and qualities, a 
classic and a romantic. Other artists are one or the other—if classical, they despise the 
variety of line which interests the romantic artists; if romantic, they usually put that 
variety where it is out of place. Méryon did neither, and therefore it may be truly said 
of him that he represented (as far as the art of drawing is concerned) the double culture 
which our age has drawn from two most different sources—the middle ages, and antiquity 
through the Renaissance. The wonder is that in Méryon this double culture, which he 
got from the buildings in Paris, should have been, as it often was, so perfectly harmonised 
in the same work. It may be seen, for example, in the etching reproduced in our present 
number. The reader will observe that Méryon neither despised the modern houses nor the 
old tourelle, and there are very few moderns who could have looked at both with interest. 
The result, in this case, is a piece of work which interests by the skill with which opposites 
are harmonised and made to relieve each other. To my taste this is a far higher kind of 
art than the ‘picturesque run wild, which we often find in the performance of second-rate 
or third-rate Frenchmen. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


DURER’S ‘MELENCOLIA.’ 


[Tue following paper has been sent to us for publication by a lady, whose penetrating and original 
intelligence gives her serious claims to attention. We have permission to discuss a few points 
in which our contributor appears to us to have been mistaken; but in spite of these differences of 
opinion, we believe that she has really thrown a new light upon the intentions of Durer, and that her 
paper has the additional merit of stimulating the reader to think out for himself certain connexions 
of the subject which are generally overlooked. We print the paper as it was sent to us, with a few 
unimportant abridgments, and reserve our own observations for the end. A good reproduction of the 
Melencolia appeared in the Portrotio for October, 1879. The reader ought to have this, or the 


original engraving, before him. A photograph of it will be found in Mrs. Heaton’s ‘Life of Albert 
Diirer.’] 


LBERT DURER’S work abounds in enigma. Again and again we come upon pictures 
A which are, as it were, a challenge to all beholders to declare their meaning. The 
most celebrated of these enigmas are the Melencolia and the Knight and Death. The 
description of the last-named given in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ so thoroughly satisfies 
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me, that I should consider it superfluous to give any other. The descriptions of the Melencolia 
given by Ruskin, Scott, and Mrs. Heaton, are most poetical and beautiful, but to me not 
satisfactory, because these writers all apply the name Melencolia to the Great Angel, and all 
fail to account for the prominent position and presence of the Little Angel. If the word 
Melencolia names the Great Angel, then, since that word is borne by a bat, Diirer has made 
a bat name an angel. Doubtless many a bat is prompt to name angels, but a name so 
given reveals the incapabilities of the bat rather than the nature of the angel. As we 
define, so we are. From Adam downwards, the naming of the living creatures is God’s test 
of man’s capabilities. If, therefore, Diirer did mean by placing the word Melencolia upon 
this picture to so designate its subject, he has, by placing the word in the claws of a bat, 
warned us against so characterising the theme ourselves. 

Darwin, in his work on the ‘Expression of the Emotions,’ gives the following particulars 
of the expression of melancholy :—‘ The corners of the mouth are depressed, and the zuner 
corner of the eyebrows raised by that muscle which the French call the grief-muscle. The 
eyebrow in this state becomes slightly oblique, with a little swelling at the inner end; 
and the forehead is transversely wrinkled in the middle part, but not across the whole 
breadth, as when the eyebrows are raised in surprise.’ 

There is not a single particular of this description which is not opposite to the lines of 
the Great Angel’s face. In every line that face is other than melancholy. The expression 
of the Great Angel’s face, and the attitude, the arm that ‘pillars the head, the body strongly 
planted, all speak of the strenuous patience of one who, of set purpose, wills to wait. The 
contemplation of ‘splendid purpose’ is in these eyes. Melencolia is not the name of this 
Angel; Melencolia is the bat’s comment upon the scene in the midst of which the Angel 
sits, and, as the bat’s word, this reveals the bat’s nature, which rejoices in darkness and 
haunts ruins. 

And now let us examine the picture in detail. We have here two figures—one a great 
-Angel, whose wings are so large that they cannot be folded, for were they folded, the ends 
would be frayed against the seat. These wings are by necessity raised, and half ready for 
flight. When her steadfast eyes see that the time has come, the flight will be as instant 
as the patience has been long. The other figure is a Baby Angel, who is incapable of flight, 
for its wings are cut, or perhaps. undeveloped. This Baby Angel occupies the centre of the 
picture. It is, I think, the human soul (individual or collective, as we choose to consider 
it) in process of training by the Great Angel to whom humanity has been for awhile made 
subject. The infant’s useless wings are raised in miserably impotent desire to escape from 
the millstone on which it has an uneasy perch. That is a wether millstone, for the hole 
in the centre is not round, but grooved. The pivot on which the upper stone revolves has 
been fastened into this grooved hole. A seat on the nether millstone symbolises the position 
of one who is the object operated on by the grinding overmastery of a resistless authorised 
will and power. 

The baby’s looks are downcast. His expression is that of one set for the thousandth 
time to some task in which he has already for nine hundred and ninety-nine times failed. 
His left hand holds two tablets joined together by a string. Such tablets hapless infancy 
often wets with tears when the rule of three puzzles and practice drives mad. His right 
hand holds the pencil awkwardly, with the thumb above the shut fingers. The whole figure 
_is expressive of the mixed despair and involuntary resolve which childhood feels when it 
has experience of its own impotence and is, at the same time, made aware of the master’s 
inexorable command, when ‘I can’t,’ ‘I don’t want to,’ has to succumb before ‘I must.’ 

The Great Angel’s face is one of great determination. This magnificent seer knows 
that ‘man is made to enjoy God, and to glorify Him for ever.’ This teacher will not suffer 
the child to rest in any lower enjoyment. These large hands have seized the boy while he 
was wandering in pursuit of beasts with the dog of the chase, and have placed him on the 
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nether mill-stone to con a task which taxes him to the utmost—so placed him inexorably, 
yet not ungently, witness the shawl thrown over the stone, and the careful tucking in of 
the little one’s garments. The child’s companion dog, symbol of Humanity’s lower nature, 
lies subdued, but awake, at the great controller's feet. What is the task the infant cons? 
Is it the making of some carpenter work, some ark in which to enshrine the law? There 
are signs that such work has been in hand. There is, in the foreground, a joiner’s plane 
and a saw all jagged and spoilt, as if it had been used by careless and unskilful hands. 
This saw is flung across a plank whose worn holes and torn ends show that it has been 
part of some structure which has been destroyed, out of which this plank has been wrenched. 
Nails, crooked and spoiled by use, lie beside the plank. These nails had been driven in . 
with some imagination of accomplishment, perhaps with triumphant tap on the last one’s 
head by the apprentice hands; and they have been ruthlessly jerked out again by the 
master’s pincers. These terrible pincers lie at the master’s feet under the sorrowful eyes of 
the subdued dog. Perhaps the child, in his imagination of completed work, has been 
making ready fine gold with which to overlay the wood, for on the parapet stands a 
crucible in a pot full of flames. A censer is lying on the ground near the dog, desecrated 
by its proximity; its parts are disconnected and unused. The flask of oil is flung aside 
behind the master. 

These are indications of sore travail and bitter failure. Nor are these all. The angel 
has given a perfect sphere for the child to copy. A huge stone, utterly irregular in form, 
with five sides in one way and six sides in another, lies on the parapet. A friend suggested 
to me that this was the result of a bungler’s attempt to make a globe. It may be so, 
but there are no tools for stone-cutting visible ; possibly the mallet and chisel are 
withheld until such a time as the pupil’s calculations prove that he can take the rough 
stone where mysteries of five and of six are in chaos, and out of it form a rounded 
whole. Perhaps this is the problem at which the infant works. A ladder is set against 
the wall, and its position is strange. The drawing seems intended to show that the 
ladder has its rungs on ground far down out of sight, and that the wall against which 
it leans is higher than we can see. The seven steps of the ladder symbolise all we 
can attain of knowledge. We never touch the initial steps. All we know makes us 
dimly aware of depths below, where our conscious steps have never been, as well as of 
heights above, to which we shall never attain. Great is the danger of a fall if once a 
climber on this ladder fix his attention on either the unfathomable depth out of which 
these steps ascend, or the immeasurable height to which they tend. Read the ladder 
as we may, its lowest and its highest initiations witness of heights beyond and of 
depths profounder. This ladder leans against the outer wall, so that its seventh step, 
or highest grade of human attainment, touches a ledge from which hang the balances 
in empty equilibrium, the hour-glass with the sand half run out. The index of time 
above it stands half way between XII. and I.—half way between the ending and the 
beginning of times. The bell hangs in rest above a mystic tablet on the wall, which, taken in 
fourteen various ways, comes each time to the same result. 

These signs of perfect equilibrium have doubtless many teachings. But, looking at 
the studious child whose curls are just beneath the empty scales, one feels tempted to 
ask, ‘Who can weigh that which is wanting?’ Tablets such as this are said to be of 
magic power to command spirits from the vasty deep. But, with that quickly-running 
sand of time in view, we know that Life is short and Art is long. The child cannot 
reach that tablet. Its wings are incapable of flight and the ladder gives no access. The 
great Angel holds a compass, the symbolic great light of measure held by the hand of 
Self-Control, which rests upon the Book—the great light of God’s revealed relation to man. 
The Angel’s waist is girdled by a belt embossed with the point within the circle, with two 
perpendicular parallel lines—a well-known symbol, whose various imports may be summed 
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up in the thought of the universe circling round God, protected and supported alike by 
the unforsaking tenderness and searching judgment of the Divine; whose two principles 
of Love, or two trees of oil, support and enclose the macrocosm, even as the vertical 
parallels do the circle. From this mystic belt hang six keys. Six is the number of 
matter; six is the number of abundance, blessed or cursed according to the spirit receiver. 
These six keys dependent from the mystic belt are keys of teeming treasuries. From 
the belt also hangs a bag. It is a bag such as housewives love. A large central bag 
with four bags attached to its sides—one on each side. Two of these subordinate bags 
are seen; the other two are, by the position of the bag, necessarily hidden. This five-fold 
bag contains, perhaps, results gained by the use of the five senses. At present these bags 
are tightly tied. 

The great Angel wears a wonderful crown: three leaves enter into its composition. 
The sprigs standing up from the crown are branches of the Alexandrian laurel (Ruscus 
rafinosus), and the palmate leaf seen at the knot of the crown is a leaf of the sycamore. 
Thickly pressed together three-lobed leaves compose the substance of the crown. What 
these leaves are I have not been able to discover. Perhaps the artist chose to figure a 
leaf unknown to indicate some triune mystery of ‘the unknown of the unknown,’ such 
as Wisdom and Intelligence impart only to those who are found worthy themselves to 
wear such a crown. It is, perhaps, better than knowledge of the leaf, to have one’s imagi- 
nation excited as to what can be the substance of a crown, of which the laurel reward of 
success in all generous emulative strife whether in art, in games, or in war; and the 
sycamore leaf of academic groves, dear to philosophy; are but ornaments. 

And now let us observe the double light in this strange vision. A rainbow spans the 
background sky, which is not due to the fervent rays which fill those heavens. We could 
not see a rainbow between us and the sun which causes it. That rainbow must be woven 
by the light of a sun in the opposite horizon. And the light that falls upon the angel’s 
shoulder and knees, and brightens the crown and hair—that brings into prominence the curves 
of the child’s plump form and clustering curls—is light cast from quite another source than 
that which irradiates the background. Tremendous as is the ardent glow of the distant sky, 
its light has no play on the details which we have been examining. The sun which really 
lights these is low on an unseen horizon. We can see that it is low by the way in which 
its light strikes up into the bell, and by the height of the rainbow it has awakened. This 
low sun is the setting light of the earthly day. 

The bat, symbolical of the powers that delight in darkness—‘the desolate creature’ of 
‘desolate places’—knows that the hour of that sunset is at hand. The unclean demon, 
Melancholy, has risen to claim as all his own this awful scene of work destroyed, of labour 
futile, and of endeavour vain, where the task is but just begun at the hour when it should 
have been completed. But the blind bat knows not that it arises under the rainbow, symbol 
of hope. It knows not that the sun is setting under the power of Fudah’s Time. This we 
can see, for at the sunset the index stands at XII. This seeing, we know that the evening 
comes not as the death of the old, but as the beginning of the new. The bat knows not 
that behind its back are the heavens, wherein glows and burns such ‘light as never shone 
on sea or shore.’ 


[Our correspondent observes that: ‘If the word Mée/encolia names the Great Angel, then, since the 
word is borne by a bat, Diirer has made a bat name an angel.’ We believe it is generally supposed 
that the word Aecencolia is simply the title of the print, and that it was placed on a scroll in the sky 
because from the crowding of materials elsewhere there was most room for it there. It is not 
supposed that the bat named the Angel, but that Diirer himself had named her, and made the bat 
carry the scroll as animals sometimes carry scrolls in heraldry. 

With regard to the expression of the Great Angel’s face, we agree with our correspondent in 
thinking that it is not melancholy in the ordinary sense of the word, but it is extremely thoughtful 
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and serious, and may well represent the melancholy of high intelligence which is not overcome by evil, 
yet perceives and acknowledges it with a certain sternness of clear-sighted determination. 

In most explanations of the print the importance of the Baby Angel has been underrated or over- 
looked. Our present contributor does well to draw attention to this figure. It is highly probable that 
the nether millstone was not placed under it without intention, but the baby figure is perhaps less a 
representation of the soul, in the religious sense, than of what we generally call the Intellect—the 
faculties which acquire theoretical and practical knowledge. This, at least, may be inferred from the 
surroundings. The Baby Angel seems to be the young human Intellect subjected to discipline; and 
it is quite possible that the Great Angel may be Discipline herself, of heavenly origin, as indicated by 
her wings, yet concerning herself with the industries of this world. 

It does not seem to be clearly proved that the dog has ministered in any way to the baby’s 
pleasures ; the baby seems too young to go out hunting. The dog may possibly mean the subjection 
of the lower animals to man, or he may represent the subjection of the lower elements in man’s own 
nature by the effect of discipline. 

Our correspondent is clearly in error about the tools in the foreground. The saw is not ‘jagged 
and spoilt, as if it had been used by careless and unskilful hands.’ It is set in a peculiar way, with 
irregular lengths of teeth and purposely, according to a frequent practice on the Continent.* A piece 
of wood is described as ‘a plank whose worn holes and torn ends show that it has been part of some 
structure which has been destroyed, out of which this plank has been wrenched.’ In reality, the piece 
of wood so described is simply a flat ruler, the two holes in it at the ends are holes still made in 
rulers of this description for the convenience of hanging them up on a nail in the wall. The ends 
are not torn but cut ornamentally, something after this pattern which is seen in perspective in the 
engraving ~—, — 

Again, the nails are not ‘crooked and spoiled by use.’ They are simply new nails of rather soft 
iron, which often have a slightly serpentine curve (the notion being, we believe, that they hold better 
than quite straight nails); and Diirer would prefer the curved nails as being more agreeable to draw 
than straight ones. 

It is probable that the crucible simply represents in a conveniently small compass those human 
industries which deal with fire. The censer may possibly represent the industries which place them- 
selves at the service of religion. 

We do not see any evidence that the child is copying the sphere. Had this been intended, the 
child would probably have looked at the sphere. The large stone has not ‘five sides in one way and 
six sides in the other,’—it has eight sides in all, but this appears to be of no essential importance ; 
the stone, in all probability, simply represents the labour of masonry, as the carpenter’s tools represent 
carpentry. There is, by the by, an error in the construction of the plane; the chisel in it slopes in 
the wrong direction relatively to the handle. Such a plane as this of Diirer’s would not remove a 
shaving, and this is clear evidence that, notwithstanding the brilliance of the execution, it was not 
drawn from nature. 

We think it likely that our correspondent has really detected a meaning in the ladder of which 
we see neither the beginning nor the end. This would accurately represent human knowledge, which 
is always as if on the steps of a ladder planted in unknown depths and rising towards unknown heights. 

Our contributor is quite right in her remark that a rainbow could not, in nature, be seen as an 
arch over the sun ; but we believe the real explanation of this and other anomalies to be that Diirer did 
not care about natural lighting at all. It is a mistake to say that the sun, which lights the figures, &c., is 
low on an unseen horizon. Observe the slanting shadows of the hour-glass, the bell, &c., these point to a 
sun which is still high and out of the picture to the spectator’s right. The striking-up of light into 
the bell, mentioned as evidence of light from a low sun, is, in fact, simply a reflection. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms we have (by permission) made upon our correspondent’s com- 
munication, we value it as the most serious attempt hitherto made to get at the real meaning of the 
‘Melencolia.’ It has suggested to us the hypothesis that the bat himself may be melancholy, flying 
away over dreary seas and quitting the busy land which disciplined industry makes happy. The great 
Angel, according to this interpretation, would be the severely beneficent Power which compels man 
to labour for his own happiness and good, and whose presence causes the demon of ‘melencolia’ or 
ennui to fly away. Is this interpretation the most probable one? We are certainly inclined to believe 
it. The moral conveyed by the engraving could thus be strengthening and practical, and an en- 
couragement to industrial ages and communities. ‘Full time is best,’ as they say in Lancashire, 
or, in other words, when every hour is occupied melancholy flies away—Eb1TOoR. ] 


* Saws are set in this manner especially to cut green wood. 
VOL. XI. has 
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ART CHRONICLE. 


MR. R. BARRETT BROWNING’S A Fish-Stall, Ant- 
werp, is gone to Melbourne for exhibition. At Liver- 
pool will be exhibited a large historical picture, the 
scene of which is laid in the time of the Inquisition ; 
and shows a young girl of the lower classes, manacled 
and clothed in sackcloth, waiting for the sentence to 
be pronounced upon her by a judge surrounded by 
monks. This picture, destined for the Academy, was 
not finished in time, and, although privately shown, has 
not yet been publicly exhibited. 


IT may seem commercial to guage a nation’s love of 
art by counting the money it has spent upon its pro- 
ductions. Yet the test has its practical side, and must 
not therefore be overlooked. Notwithstanding the 
year’s mercantile depression, the sale of works of art 
has been unusually high. We understand that, irre- 
spective of the purchases made by the Royal Aca- 
demicians, under the terms of the Chantrey bequest, 
the public spent 17,000/. in pictures exhibited at Bur- 
lington House this season. It is cheering that the 
total was not divided into a few lots, but into a 
number of small sums. It was not the pictures bear- 
ing famous signatures that were most largely bought, 
but modest works of little-known artists went at fair 
prices. This would seem to indicate an increased 
tendency among buyers to choose for themselves, and 
rely less implicitly upon the guidance of picture- 
dealers. 


THE means given to our Royal Academicians by the 
Chantrey legacy to start a gallery of works of living 
artists, may develope, if judiciously used, into the for- 
mation of one that will hold the same relation to our 
National Gallery as the Luxembourg holds to the 
Louvre. The beneficial effect of such an institution 
upon contemporary art cannot be over-estimated. 
There can be no more stimulating incentive to an 
artist, to ‘keep to his highest level,’ than the thought 
that his work may become a national possession. 
Triviality of subject, cheap trickiness of execution, 
would be discarded in courting. the judgment of 
posterity, and competing for it with the illustrious 
dead. 


THE Report which has appeared upon the South 
Kensington Museum for the last year (1879), while it 
bears witness to the spirit with which additions are 
being made to the Fine Art Library, and to the in- 
creasing number of readers desirous of availing them- 
selves of its advantages, is nevertheless disappoint- 
ing in one respect, but yet one of the highest import- 
ance, for it affects the main object of the Institution 
itself. If we are to judge of the instruction afforded 
to students by the figure which the latter have made 
in competition for prizes, the result can hardly be 
deemed satisfactory. The prizes contended for were 
so designed as to meet all efforts from the lowest to 
the highest scale. There were gold medals for the 
few, and silver medals for the second-rate, and bronze 





for the fairly meritorious, and printed books to en- 
courage the weakest ; and of all these the candidates 
from South Kensington only gained one tenth, as 
shown by the following numbers :—Of ten gold 
medals, South Kensington one ; of forty-six silver, 
four ; of seventy-four bronze, six ; book prizes, eighteen 
out of 161. Considering that the comparatively ob- 
scure Westminster School (St. Mary’s) gained, besides 
one gold medal, double the number of silver—that is 


- to say, eight against the four for South Kensington— 


it would seem that the latter falls short of the main 
object of the Institution. Nor can it be alleged that 
there is any diminution of ardour‘on the part of 
students, when we gather from the same Report that 
the number of readers in the Fine Arts Library has 
increased from 23,841 in 1878 to 25,453 last year. It 
is indeed deserving to be named a Fine Arts Library, 
numbering as it does 50,338 works, most of them 
rarely illustrated, besides drawings, engravings, photo- 
graphs, &c., to which additions are being constantly 
made. Last year the drawings added were 1425, and 
the engravings 5886. In fact, there is no lack of 
materials for the students. The question, however, 
requiring consideration relates to the system of in- 
struction. What the public has a right to demand for 
the munificent grants by Parliament in aid of this 
highly-patronised Institution is that it should be some- 
thing more than a show-place, however pretty, or even 
however beautiful. With the ambitious pretension of 
being at once the model for other museums and 
schools, and the head fountain of Fine Art from which 
the country is to draw and be enriched, there ought to 
be something seriously done if such ambitious claims 
are to be justified. 


Two new pictures by M. Gustave Doré are being 
exhibited at the Doré Gallery, New Bond Street. The 
subject of one is the last plague of Egypt, the smiting 
of the first-born, when there was a great cry in Egypt, 
for there was not a house where there was not one 
dead. Pharaoh has risen in the night, and, with his 
queen and servants, is standing on the terrace of his 
palace. On each side of the steep flight of steps lie 
the corpses of the slain men, women, and children. 
Midway stand Moses and Aaron, receiving at last the 
order, ‘ Get you forth from among my people, both ye 
and the children of Israel, and go, serve the Lord, as 
ye have said.’ The title of the second picture is the 
Day-dream. The dreamer is the same young monk 
who, in the well-known picture the Veophyte, is repre- 
sented as suddenly realising the fatal and irrevocable 
step he has taken. In the Day-dream is the same 
ideal face, with its tonsured head and figure in the 
white Dominican robe, seated in the organ-loft, one 
hand resting on the instrument, the other on the keys. 
The face is turned full on the spectator, and in the 
sad poetic eyes he may read the dream that haunts 
them ; but should he fail, the enigma is solved by the 
veiled vision of a beautiful woman faintly embodying 
the day-dream of the young monk. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR has returned from Switzerland, 
bringing with him several fine pictures which he has 
been painting for commissions in the neighbourhood 
of Berne and Thun. He has also on the easel some 
interesting sketches of various aspects of the Tower of 
London and Lambeth Palace, executed with that 
mastery of architectural details, combined with the 
dramatic character of his subjects, in which he excels. 


IN consequence of the success of the Exhibition of 
Twelve Female Heads, each rendering the artist’s 
ideal of beauty, offered to the public by the proprietors 
of the ‘Graphic’ in the spring of this year, twelve 
eminent French artists have been invited, and have 
consented, to paint and exhibit their ideal of female 
beauty in the Gallery of the ‘Graphic’ next season. 
If not of a very high order of interest, yet it may lead 
to curious speculations, if in turn the artists of the 
various nationalities be invited and respond to a 
similar invitation. 


MR. HOWARD HELMICK is painting a portrait of 
Mr. Julian Hawthorn, life-size, three-quarters, and 
seated—nearly full-face, expression and pose charac- 
teristic. The portrait is destined for next year’s 
Academy. Mr. H. Helmick is American by birth. 
He studied five or six years in Paris, and afterwards 
lived several years in Ireland, making studies of the 
peasantry, &c. He has been established in London 
about a year. Those who are acquainted with his 
works praise them for. mellowness of tone, warmth of 
colour, and masterly knowledge of the human face 
and figure, and also for the power of characterisation 
they display. 


MR. WATTs has in his studio a singularly powerful 
half-length study of Brunhilde asleep in the midst of 
the circle of fire. The ‘Valkyrie’ is seen in profile, her 
beautiful face, pale against the background of flames, 
is thrown into stronger relief still, by the dark hues of 
her cap-shaped helmet and iron corslet. The calm en- 
durance touched with sadness, the trusting strength of 
Brunhilde’s countenance are very finely conceived 
and rendered. As in the picture, Watchman, what 
of the Night? exhibited in the last Grosvenor, Mr. 
Watts has again essayed to contrast the tenderness of 
womanly beauty with the inflexibility of the armour, in 
which it is, in these instances, clad. A statue of Justice 
is in Mr. Watts’ atelier. The seated figure is at 
present nude, but the artist intends, so we understand, 
to drape it. In her right hand she holds the scales ; 
and the delicate action of the adjusting fingers is in 
harmony with a shadow of anxious scrutiny on the 
face. This suggested emotion on the countenance, 
gives to it a sympathetic beauty, which makes Mr. 
Watts’ conception of ‘ Justice’ original and touching. 


Mr. CECIL LAWSON has just returned from York- 
shire, where he has been hard at work. His most 
important picture, the Wharfe Dale, is executed for 
Mr. Henry Mason, and was painted by Mr. Lawson 
on the spot. It is a peaceful and very poetic repre- 
sentation of the beautiful valley. The spectator is 
supposed to stand on a height. The foreground is a 
tangle of bracken; the valley stretches below. We 
look across it—over the tops of the trees—to where it 





loses itself in the misty horizon. The middle distance 
shows the beck foaming over small rocks. On either 
side rise varied trees, touched with the first golding of 
autumn. The scene is steeped in the light of a tran- 
quil afternoon. As the picture now stands on the 
easel, it promises to be one of Mr. Lawson’s best 
works. A contrast to it is the companion picture, the 
Valley of Desolation. With a fine instinct the painter 
has made the sky play the important part in this scene. 
Over the dreary expanse masses of grey vapour, 
driven by the wind, assume wierd shapes. Some 
stunted and tormented trees bend to the blast. Grey 
rocks and a few scattered sheep are in the foreground. 
The scene is impressive as the representation of a 
wind-swept landscape, bereft of all loveliness but of 
that of the piled-up moving clouds. The Last Gleam 
is a smaller picture, more finished than the two just 
described. It is more in Mr. Lawson’s usual style. 
Between dark trees and shady banks a stream flows, 
catching the reflection of the bright evening sky, still 
aglow with the tints of sunset. In the cool blue, the 
crescent is dimly visible. 


MR. WARRINGTON Woop has just sketched in 
clay a charming group to be executed in marble. 


THE following notes relating to what has been 
dane recently in the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings, British Museum, are borrowed from Mr. Reid’s 
Report :— 

The Catalogue of early German and Flemish prints 
by anonymous masters of the fifteenth and the first 
quarter of the sixteenth centuries, prepared by Dr. 
Willshire, has been published. It contains descrip- 
tions of 152 distinct subjects, and is illustrated with 
ten plates and several woodcuts. 

The greater part of the collection of choice draw- 
ings by J. R. Cozens, Canaletto, T. Girtin, J. M. W. 
Turner, D. Cox, and W. J. Miiller, bequeathed by the 
late John Henderson, Esq., F.S.A., has been arranged 
for public exhibition on screens in the King’s Library. 

A selection has been made of such duplicate prints 
possessed by the Department as it has been thought 
desirable to dispose of by public auction, in order to 
raise funds for the purchase of the Crace Collection of 
London Topography. Each print selected has been 
impressed with a special stamp, to which the Keeper 
of the Department has affixed his initials, as evidence 
that he has carefully compared it with the impression 
to be retained and satisfied himself that it is the inferior 
of the two. 

A large number of fine prints and etchings by Marc 
Antonio, Albrecht Diirer, Rembrandt, and other 
masters, forming part of the Slade Collection, which 
during the last twelve years has been kept intact, out 
of respect for the donor’s memory, have been incor- 
porated in the respective volumes of their works. 

671 carbon photographs from drawings at Dresden 
have been mounted, and the greater part of them 
impressed with the artists’ names, &c. This com- 


pletes the work, which has been in progress for some 
years, of mounting the extensive series of reproduc- 
tions by Braun of Dornach, from drawings by the Old 
Masters in the public galleries of Europe. The whole 
will be rearranged, and the works of each artist brought 
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together, thereby enabling the student to pass in review 
all the best examples of a master’s work which exist in 
the great Continental collections, an advantage which 
it would be hardly possible to overrate. 

The following statistics are curious :— 

11,210 articles have been entered in the register of 
purchases, presentations, and bequests. 

13,796 prints, drawings, and carbon photographs 
have been impressed with the departmental stamp and 
references to the Register. 

763 prints, drawings, and carbon photographs have 
been mounted on sunk boards; 886 have been mounted 
in the ordinary manner. 

57,573 titles have been transcribed in manifold from 
the Register. 

4750 fresh acquisitions have been made during the 
past year, of which 242 are by presentation. 460 draw- 
ings, etchings, and engravings of the Italian school 
have been purchased ; 363 of the German school ; 
531 of the Dutch and Flemish schools ; 1002 of the 
French school ; and 1976 of the English school. 

This gives some idea of the zeal and activity of a 
department whose very existence is unknown to the 
general British public. 


Essays ON ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. By C. F. 
NEWTON, Esq., C.B. (Macmillan, 1880.)—Except the 
first two essays in this volume, which bear the dates 
of 1850 and 1853 respectively, the others, it will be 
seen, are all devoted to questions of great moment 
which have arisen in classical archeology during 
quite recent years: and, considering how much they 
excel in the freshness of modern research, it is, we 
think, to be regretted that they are saddled at the 
beginning with these two primitive articles—the one 
on the study of archzology, and the others on the 
collections at the British Museum. For, in fact, the 
charm of the volume, and still more its utility, depends 
on the singular unity of subject and treatment which 
pervades those later essays, in contrast with what is 
usually found in collected memoirs. The mere men- 
tion of the headings of the chapters recalls, for the 
most part, times of exciting news, as when the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus was at last cleared of mud and 
ruin; when Schliemann at Mycenz came face to 
face with Agamemnon himself, as he believed; when 
the German excavations at Olympia revealed, first, the 
victory of Pzeonios; then the sculptures by him and by 
Alcamenes ; and, lastly, the statue of Hermes, by 
Praxiteles ; or, when in the Crimea, Russian excava- 
tions were rewarded with the recovery of treasure, 
both intrinsic and artistic, which far excelled anything 
hitherto yielded by Greek tombs. 

On these and similar subjects, Mr. Newton’s essays 
are welcome, most of all, perhaps, to those who have 
already read them in the magazine where they ap- 





peared. As regards the Temple of Diana, we have 
remarked what appears to be a slip. At p. 92 we 
read, ‘Mr. Wood’s excavations... . have proved 
beyond all doubt the correctness of Pliny’s much-dis- 
puted statement, that thirty-six of the columns of the 
peristyle were ce/ate ornaments with sculpture in 
relief.’ But the excavations prove only that there were 
columne celate, not the number of them, on which 
latter point much depends in restoring the design of 
the temple. Again, Mr. Newton does injustice to the 
Lions’ heads from the cornice of the mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, when he compares with theirs the 
Lions’ heads from the cornice of the Temple at 
Ephesus. Nor do we agree with him in the great 
praise which he awards to the Victory from Samo- 
thrace, in the Louvre. In the article on Mycenz 
there is a certain Homeric spirit, in which things are 
seen as through a magnifying-glass ; as, for instance, 
on p. 263, where a single combat becomes a battle, a 
gold band is magnificent, and a breastplate—found on 
one of the bodies—is ‘large,’ when obviously it could 
only have been life-size. We will venture to say that 
no part of this volume will prove more valuable than 
that which treats of the Greek inscriptions, extending 
over two long chapters, which increase in interest as 
they proceed. Many of these inscriptions record 
lettings of land, contracts, and private transactions, 
which open to us the social life of the Greeks in a 
way unknown before. 


THE Fine Art Society has issued in a 4to volume 
the ‘Notes on Samuel Prout and William Hunt,’ 
written by Mr. Ruskin for the use of visitors to the 
recent exhibition of the drawings by those two artists. 
The volume contains twenty autotypes, fifteen of 
which are from Prout’s drawings, and five from Hunt’s. 
The former are naturally the more satisfactory, for 
although an autotype can scarcely be said to repro- 
duce the appearance and charm of a pencil drawing, 
an uneven photographic tint taking the place of the 
white or creamy paper, and black or brown ink 
standing for the soft grey of the lead pencil; yet the 
form of the lines is accurately rendered, and the 
essential facts of the drawing are preserved. But 
Hunt’s work is so peculiarly work in colour, that it 
loses much of its value when translated into black and 
white. This is especially the case when the transla- 
tion is effected by a mechanical process; but M. 
Waltner’s etching from Hunt’s picture of Zhe Blessing 
(also published by the Fine Art Society) seems to 
show that the task is a difficult one even for the most 
accomplished engraver. Seen from a little distance 
the plate is somewhat ineffective, and wanting in re- 
lief ; but when looked at closely, the modelling and 
expression of the face are found to be rendered with 
admirable care and subtlety. 
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NOTES ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


The Camp. 
Lake Idwal, N. Wales, April, 1880. 


WILL now pass on to a description of the ‘Camp, which I have organized to 
enable a painter to live and work, in perfect comfort and safety, on the very spot 
that furnishes his subjects. 

On this head I have no amusing events, ludicrous situations, harassing difficulties, narrow 
escapes, and the like to narrate,—points that generally constitute the readableness of notes on 
camp-life ; we are far too well organized, far too careful of our precious selves to risk anything. 
Our ‘roughing it’ is a paradox ; but the romance of the life in question need not be set aside 
by the thoughtful introduction of comforts essential to mind and body. Military tactics demand 
great caution and protection when in danger of an attack from the enemy ; but the artist, who 
has most ugly enemies to face, in the shape of rain, wind, and cold, seems to content himself, 
usually, by ‘dodging’ the elements, and it naturally becomes a matter of hit or miss with his 
work. Curious results would accrue from such condition of work, should figure-painters set 
about their work similarly ! 

Artists, as a rule, are not practical, and give but little thought to contrivances such as I am 
about to describe ; and yet such contrivances further one’s work immeasurably. They expect 
the artists’ colorman to provide a// that the reasonable artist requires through life, or they 
go on doing the best they can under very imperfect circumstances. Bohemians we are, but 
Bohemians with all the modern improvements,—ideal Bohemians, if you please to call us so. 
Mr. F. C. Burnand will tell you that ‘There is a certain tendency to Bohemianism in all 
artistic temperaments. . . . It is the result of warm-heartedness and an impulsive nature ; 

it implies power of observation, comparison, and selection.’ 

It is the Bohemianism—in its truest sense—that should correct much that is incorrect in our 
social arrangements. Driven, as we are, from one crowded assembly to another, we get no time 
for reviewing our course ; indeed we have been, and are ever prevented from gaining, what might 
be called a re/ish for this inward tribunal ; and without such a tribunal, there can be no govern- 
ment of se/f. All painters, strangely enough, are not lovers of Nature, for I know several who 
would, with preference, live in the very heart of London ; but the true lover of Nature would 
find our encampment a beau-ideal habitation, and having once tried it, could never again endure 
dingy hotels and stuffy lodging-houses, with their horrid wall-papers, and ghastly prints on 
the walls that haunt one like nightmares,—no getting away from them. Then we have 
no landladies to quarrel with, and are not disturbed by other people in the house ; no 
unpleasant smells ; in short, we live in our own house, with comforts of our devising, with 
food to our liking, in selection and preparation, and we eat it on our own plates, and with 
our own knives and forks,—what a luxury that is! But our tent is on so different a principle 
from what has ever been before, that my friends can form no idea of our comforts and con- 
veniences ; therefore, whenever I mention ‘camping out’ to them, they can associate that sort of 
life only with dampness, cold and rheumatism, insufficient nourishment, loneliness, and everything 
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that is of a doubtful character. But they have only to step inside our tent, and all their fears 
would be turned to envy. 

The ‘personale’ of our camp consists of my friend L., myself, and a servant. The habitations 
consist of two tents and two wooden studio-huts, the whole of which was, when divided, 
packed upon three large vans, sent by rail, intact, and then by road, to the spot (as near 
as possible), where we pitched our camp. We employed men to carry up all the tents and 
their belongings first, and the servant and I pitched both tents in one day, sleeping in 
them the first night. Here is a description of them:—Our tent, which measures, inside, 
sixteen feet in length, by eight feet in width, and about twelve feet in height, is made 
of strong canvas, which fits over a framework of wood. The interior is lined with a 
kind of cotton damask, hiding all the framework of the tent, and giving it, moreover, 
a feeling of comfort and an appearance of considerable elegance. There is a wooden 
floor resting on the framework, which is supported by stones at about twelve inches— 
and in places more—from the ground. The framework is constructed to do away with 
that most inconvenient centre-pole. There is a pole across the tent at a height of seven 
feet. The crowning delight of all is having plenty of light from four plate-glass windows, each 
two feet, by one foot six inches. Over the roof there is an additional fly-sheet, at a distance 
of some inches from the actual outside roof of the (complete) tent, preventing the latter from 
ever getting wet. A porch, which can be opened either side, according to the direction of 
the wind, makes a delightful entrance, and prevents the rain from beating in at the door. 
The whole tent is, of course, held down by innumerable ropes. 

Each man has zs side, where he keeps all his things in—or not in—order. Each has 
a table by one of his windows, where etching is done as a recreation between the painting ; 
and this work we invariably bring with us to do. Further, there are the beds,—the perfec- 
tion of comfortable beds,—in the shape of swinging cots (not hammocks); a large table in 
the centre of the tent, for general use, and at which we dine; on the floor a carpet; while 
a few folding-chairs, and a couple of petroleum stoves of ‘ Rippingille’s’ patent, complete 
the furniture. 

The servant’s tent is eight feet by ten feet, and without a window. In this tent, and 
partly under a tarpaulin attached: to it, the stores of eatables are kept. He has one admir- 
able cooking-stove, also ‘ Rippingille’s’ patent, with boiler and oven, and openings for two 
saucepans, the whole being heated by petroleum. We have that material in large barrels, 
containing over forty gallons. 

Now, a servant in camp plays an important 7é/e, and it is not easy to find one properly 
qualified for such a position. He must be intelligent, and of a cheerful disposition; must 
be strong and healthy, ever willing, never daunted by difficulties; must be extremely orderly, 
clean, and systematic, and of a saving nature; he must.be able to turn his hand to almost 
anything,—must be able to cook, to lay the table, to serve things up in an appetising way. 
Although he has great liberty, becoming quite a confidential servant, he must still know his 
place. -We are fortunate in having all these qualities in a man who is in the service of my 
friend, as a keeper. 

I will give the programme (generally adhered to, but varied according to weather, or 
effect wanted) of a day in our camp :— 

In the morning, (I will not name the hour) before we rise, our servant, A., enters our 
tent; this he does ‘by unlacing the door, which we lace at night from the inside. He 
puts up a curtain across the centre of the tent, turning it into two dressing-rooms ; then brings 
in the baths, with hot and cold water. We get up, take our baths, dress, and go out for 
a quarter of an hour. A. takes away the baths and lays the table for breakfast, which he 
has got ready to bring in by that time. Breakfast consists of porridge, tea and coffee, eggs, 
tongue or tinned beef, or sometimes fish; also, of course, of bread and butter and jam. 
Breakfast finished, the things are cleared away and we set to work upon our etching. 
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About ten o’clock comes our daily messenger, bringing the letters and several newspapers. 
Although we are ten miles from any station, we have, every day, at that hour a late edition 
of the last evening’s ‘Globe.’ Is this not barbarous? Some time is spent in perusing and 
answering letters, and reading papers. At one o'clock is dinner, consisting of soup, roast 
mutton (principally), with potatoes, greens, asparagus or cucumber (which we have sent to 
us twice a-week); then rice-pudding, and a tart made either of bottled fruit, or, later in the 
season, of rhubarb; also cheese, biscuits, or some dessert fruit, such as muscatels. 

After dinner we go to our studio-huts (which are within two hundred yards of the tents), 
and work upon our large canvases, returning about half-past five for a tea of cold meat, eggs, 
bread and butter, and lots of jam (especially for my mate). We return again to the huts 
and work until too dark. Then we take a run on our tricycles for about an hour, as we 
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THE STUDIO HUT. 


are not far from the finest road in Wales or England. Returning, refreshed and not tired, 
we take something in the way of nourishment—either a biscuit and more jam, or tea, or 
a glass of milk; then either work a little at etching, read, or play the zither, or go to the 
hut and develope a few dry plates that may have been taken during the day, for we make 
photography an excellent servant, in which capacity it renders help not to be despised. A 
master it must never be. Our day’s work done, we then retire-to bed, and sleep the sleep 
of the just. 

If no tent has ever been made like ours, as Edgington, who made them, declares, I am 
certain no painting-hut has been made on the principle of ours, which I will now describe. 
It measures, inside, 10 ft. by 7. The one side, upon which the picture is placed, is 9g ft. 
high, the other side is 6 ft. 6 in. There is a framework of uprights and cross pieces, also 
panels, with battens dovetailed in, all being bolted together tightly by iron rods. It would 
be difficult and tedious to describe this hut in its proper detail, but much ingenuity has 
been displayed in the kind of mitring and in the general system of bringing the pieces together 
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firmly, with ease and accuracy. One end—to the left, as one sits facing the work—has four 
plate-glass windows, divided only by the necessary uprights and cross pieces of the hut’s 
framework. The windows, individually, must not be too large; but joining each other 
as they do, they form a-whole side of glass. These windows are held in their places by 
bolts and thumb screws. There are two windows (in one frame) to the roof, and to their 
frame is attached the large waterproof sheet, that spreads over the whole roof and is laced 
down all round the hut. Each window is dropped into its place and held down by many 
small hooks from the inside. These windows give me a sharp top light upon my picture, 
—a most valuable thing for working. At the end where the door is, I have a large meniscus 
lens fixed ; through this, when I darken the hut, I can see my subject reflected on a canvas, 
which I hold at the distance of the focus. It enables me to see my subject ‘done, and so 
wonderfully, that I am often driven to despair by looking at this reflection. Of this camera 
obscura, its use and application, I will speak at another time. 

The internal arrangements are most comfortable. There is a table that folds up, also 
various shelves; a carpet is on the floor. Then there is a tray, fixed at a convenient height for 
developing negatives, and to which I bring water through an india-rubber pipe (with a tap to 
it) which is attached to a large waterproof bag, that hangs outside and is filled with water. To 
the tray is affixed another pipe, to carry off the waste water. A small petroleum stove and 
kettle enable me to get warmth at a moment’s notice, and to boil water for various purposes, 
a cup of tea amongst others. 

Not only is the top light a new introduction to a painting hut, but I have further introduced 
the possibility of turning the window-side of the hut to any point, within the radius; for the 
whole hut stands on a pivot, which rests in the centre of a circular iron rail. Four small wheels, 
fixed to the two outer beams of the floor, run round this rail and balance the hut. For further 
stability there are four legs to the corners, of one inch square iron, and a block at the end to rest 
on the ground. These legs are drawn up, and the ropes loosened, before the hut can be turned. 
The turning can be accomplished with one hand, alone, pushing, provided the foundation is 
level. The ropes are only necessary for very bad weather, but, under those circumstances, we 
always point the lowest corner to the gale; and not only is the wind divided, in this way, but as 
the hut stands considerably raised from the ground, owing to the arrangement of pivot and 
wheels, the wind can get underneath and away, and the ropes hold the whole hut down safely. 
The weather was, on occasions, so bad, that we had difficulty in reaching the hut, but could work 
in perfect comfort when once inside. The noise of the wind, however, was sometimes terrific, 
and the hut vibrated considerably ; but in that slight ‘giving, whilst the ropes hold, lies the 
safety. In spite of bad weather, none of the ropes were strained, and I am prepared to think 
that we might safely place the hut on this spot during the worst month—March. 

The hut is always placed so as to command the right views of the scene you wish to 
paint. Several pictures within the radius can be painted, and taken up according to the 
light of the day or kind of weather. 

There is not one piece belonging to this hut that is too heavy for a man to carry, 
therefore it can be taken anywhere, if twenty-five feet of ground can be found to receive 
the pegs. And, when the foundation is made level, it is put up in half a day by two 
men, who know the pieces and how they go together. 

I cannot end these notes more appropriately than by ‘inviting any artist who may 
wish to know our encampment more intimately and see it in working order, to visit us 
next year at this spot—bLake Idwal. He will receive true pleasure’ from the. wild and 
grand scenery; and if he does not find our manner of working from nature satisfactory 
enough to adopt, he will certainly be satisfied with the welcome he will receive from the 
Bohemians, 

HUBERT HERKOMER. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
XI.—Soceal Life at Cambridge Sixty Years Since. 


N our previous articles we have given a series of historical notices concerning the most 
I important colleges. These have related chiefly to the buildings, though from time to 
time we have had occasion to mention the social life and studies of the place. We now 
propose to say something more about this department of University History; for just as the 
records of a nation are incomplete when they treat only of public affairs, so any account ef 
Cambridge would be imperfect if the writer did not try to describe, some at least, of the 
changes that have taken place, from time to time, in the habits, the tastes, and the pursuits 
of the academic body. The Universities must always reflect the tastes and opinions of the 
country, and therefore we find that these changes have been more rapid and more thorough 
during the last half century than during any previous period. On this account we shall not 
attempt to go back to any very distant date in our researches, though occasionally it will 
be necessary to mention the habits of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by way of 
illustration. It will be sufficient for our purpose to sketch that Cambridge which came to 
an end with the introduction of railroads, gas, and other innovations peculiar to this century ; 
and, in order roughly to indicate the period from which we start, we have ventured to borrow 
a title from the author of ‘ Waverley.’ 

To begin with, it must be borne in mind that the town of Cambridge was very different , 
then from what it is now; indeed, with the exception of the destruction of the great religious 
houses, it had not been much altered during the four centuries since the period at which we 
attempted to sketch its aspect in our first chapter. The country round about it was quite 
unenclosed, and to the south and south-east a man on horseback might gallop for miles, un- 
interrupted by a single fence. The ground where the now populous ‘ New Town’ stands was 
then a swamp, where sportsmen were sure of snipe, and the road that now leads to the railway- 
station was an elevated causeway, with this marshy ground to the right of it. The velvety turf 
of the Gogmagog Hills had not then been ploughed up, and a bustard was still occasionally 
to be seen there. The pavement of the streets could hardly have been worse than it is at 
present, but some were much narrower. A row of ancient houses stood where the lawn in 
front of King’s College now is, at a distance varying from ten to twenty feet in advance of 
the present iron fence. Trumpington Street, in this part of its course, was nowhere more than 
twenty-five feet wide, and as the upper stories of the houses projected beyond those beneath 
them, it used to be maintained, graphically rather than delicately, that a man could spit 
across it. The only light used at night in the streets was oil. Only one post came in, and 
one went out, in the twenty-four hours. Passenger traffic was by coaches, which were 
numerous and well appointed, but slow ; goods traffic by waggons, or by barges up the Cam. 
Hence came all the fuel—coals, sedge, and turf,—and a considerable quantity of provisions 
also. A long frost, therefore, meant death by cold, aggravated by hunger ; and instances arc 
on record of the burning of every article of furniture that could be dispensed with. The 
shops were exceedingly primitive. Most of them were open, like stalls, and closed at night 
with a single wide shutter that let down, and was used to display the goods on during the 
day. The principal purchases of stores of all kinds were made at the great annual fairs, 
Sturbridge Fair was the chief of these. It was solemnly opened by the Vice-Chancellor ; 
and all the ladies, even those of the heads of houses, danced at the ball, The fortnight 
during which it lasted was a period of general amusement, dramatic performances even being 
permitted. There were no public conveyances in Cambridge sixty years since. If a gentleman 
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did not keep his own carriage, he must walk. Ladies went out at night in sedan chairs. At 
the end of the previous century there had been only one umbrella, according to Professor 
Pryme; and this was kept at a shop at Bene’t Street, and let out by the hour. 

In early times undergraduates lived three and ‘four together in a room; and even 
Fellows could not always have a room to themselves. The arrangements for this system 
differed in different colleges, and it would be beside our present purpose to go into the matter 
minutely. A certain amount.of privacy was ensured by the contrivance of small studies 
(mus@a), separated off by a lath-and-plaster partition from the rest of the room. The beds 
were in the undivided portion, and the inmates retired into these closets for work. As 
colleges increased their buildings, the system was gradually given up, but it was still in 
fashion at St. John’s so late as 1711, as is seen by the following letter, which puts the 
advantages and disadvantages of it very forcibly. The writer is the father of Ambrose 
Bonwicke, who had entered there as pensioner in the autumn of the previous year. He 
had written to say that he had arranged for his brother Philip to share his room with him, 
and wished for leave to introduce a friend also : 


‘I thank you and your tutor for the promise of the chamber for P/i/. and think there may be 
some conveniencies in admitting a third, but there may also be some inconveniencies which I shall 
lay before you. By the grace of God this lad may continue very good, and your society may con- 
tribute towards it; but should it be otherwise, you will not know how to get clear of him again. 
Besides if he be not exactly of your principles, tho’ he be otherwise very good, ’twill be very incon- 
venient; and you cannot at all times converse so freely with your brother as ’twill be necessary 
you should. .I had hopes that your brother might share with you in Mr. Rofer’s favour, and fear 
this third chum may be an obstacle to that. Another thing is, if Pz. should have the small-pox 
there will be no room for you to set up a bed for that time; and you know I do not care you should 
lye with any other but your brother. If this lad has never had that distemper, he may unhappily 
bring the infection into your chamber. Besides, I should not like him for a chum for you, if his ~ 
dialect be ungenteel, for fear that infection should reach you, as well as your brother. Yet after all, 
I have a great concern for so hopeful a lad as you describe him, and wish you might enjoy each 
other’s society in the daytime, tho’ you sleep not together; neither am I against that, if you can 
make me easy as to the foregoing particulars.’ 


By the end of the century the present plan of living in lodgings in the town had 
been accepted, though not without many misgivings and attempts to stop it, or to limit it.; 
attempts which, it may be said by the way, have been renewed in our own time, and, let 
us hope, may one day be successful. In the days when rooms were shared, the furniture 
was exceedingly simple. There was ‘a standing bedstead’ for the Fellow, supposing one of 
the occupants to be a Master of Arts; a ‘trundle-bed’ for the undergraduate, which during 
the daytime was pushed under the ‘standing-bed’ of his superior; a ‘leaden laver with a 
troughe or spoute to wasshe with;’ a table, with forms or stools, not chairs; and a few 
shelves for their books and clothes. In many cases the walls were bare, the floors were of 
mud, and the roofs open to the rafters. Subsequently they were made more comfortable, 
and during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries wainscot was generally introduced, and 
occasionally hangings of ‘green say.’ These luxurious additions to primitive simplicity were 
not, however, universal, and probably mark the presence of a Postlethwaite or a Maudle of 
that day. Up to ten or fifteen years ago simplicity was the rule and not the exception; 
and even the fathers of the present generation would never have dreamt of decking out their 
apartments with the blue china and other knick-knacks that ‘culture’ now demands. 

Dress, independently of cap and gown, was formerly watched by the authorities with 
jealous care, and deviations from established custom summarily checked. At the beginning 
of the century, ‘shorts of any colour, and white stockings, were the only regular academical 
dress,’ gaiters being forbidden. In 1812 an order was made by the Seniors of Trinity and 
St. John’s that students who appeared in hall or chapel in pantaloons or trousers should be 
considered as absent. So late-as 1815, Dr. Mansel at Trinity threatened to put an under- 
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graduate ‘out of commons ‘'— that is, to deprive him of the means of ‘obtaining food from 
the college,—for appearing in hall in trousers instead of breeches and gaiters. Shoes were 
worn on the feet; boots being especially forbidden. The change to trousers took place 
between 1820 and 1830. The older members of the University resisted the innovation, and 
Dr. Proctor, Master of St. Catharine’s, who did not die till 1844, wore knee-breeches, when 
full dressed, to the last ; and Dr. Chapman,. Master of Caius, who died in 1852, always rode 
in breeches: and top-boots.: When the writer was an undergraduate, the Dean at Trinity 
constantly reproved those who wore their gowns over a light-coloured coat ; and occasionally 
such unruly persons were sent out of hall to change the offending garment for one of a 
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sober grey or black. Professor Pryme gives the following interesting account of the customs 
of his undergraduate time (1799-1803) in these matters : 


‘It was usual for the undergraduates, or at least the more particular ones, to dress daily for 
the dinner in hall in white waistcoats and white silk stockings, and there were persons who washed 
them for us, as things too special for a’‘common laundress. There were two or three undergraduates 
who wore powder. The rest of us wore our hair curled. It was thought very rustic and unfashion- 
able not to have it so. Wigs were still worn by the Dons and Heads, with two or three exceptions. 
Cory, the Master of Emmanuel, was, I have heard, the first to leave his off, complaining of 
headache. Dr. Barnes, of Peterhouse, preserved his to the last. In Mr. Daniel Sykes’s time, which 
was twenty years before mine, the Senior Fellows of Trinity wore wigs, and he was, as he told me 
long afterwards, concerned in @ practical joke concerning them. There was a barber's shop just 
within the gate of Trinity, near Bishop’s Hostel, where the Fellows were powdered and the wigs 
dressed. It existed even in my time. Sykes and some others bribed the barber one Saturday 
night, when he had the Sunday wigs to dress, to give them up; and getting out upon the library 
parapet, placed them on the- heads of the four statues which face the hall. The next day the 
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Seniors missing their best wigs were in a state of great excitement, and obliged to go to dinner 
in their old ones. Coming out of Hall into Neville’s Court, and looking up, they saw them on the 
statues. The perpetrators were never found out.’ 

College barbers have not been long extinct. The last was Robert Bendall of Peterhouse, 
who died in 1879. He used to come round the college in the morning, wake the men for 
chapel, and shave them—the lazy ones in bed. In the old statutes of Trinity the barber 
was on the foundation, like the cook. Most colleges had a barber’s shop. At King’s, each 
Fellow paid for his own shaving, but that of the Provost was defrayed by the college. 

The hours at which meals have been taken at different periods have been curiously 
altered. To begin with dinner. In 1550, dinner in hall was at ten o’clock and supper at five. 
This was in accordance with the general practice of the country, where, as Holinshed says, 
‘the nobilitie, gentrie, and students do ordinarilie go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to 
supper at five, or between five and six, at afternoone. The merchants dine and sup seldome 
before twelve at noon and six at night, especiallie in London.’ In the seventeenth century 
the hours had moved on to eleven and six, except during Sturbridge Fair, when dinner 
was served at nine; and in the next century we find Oxford students dining at twelve, to 
the great distress of a Conservative of that day, who notes in his diary, ‘When laudable old 
customs alter ’tis a sign learning dwindles.’ However, the hour of twelve was maintained at 
Cambridge till near the end of the century in all the colleges, and the students afterwards 
attended regularly at the disputations in the schools, which began at two. About 1785 the 
hour had been changed to one o’clock, and to two o'clock in vacation in some colleges. 
Next the hour became three o'clock, upon which alteration Dr. Watson, then Regius 
Professor of Divinity, who called himself a Whig, and was (for those days) an advanced 
University reformer, writing in 1818, thus laments himself : 

‘An evil custom has, within these few years, been introduced into the University, which will in 
its consequences destroy our superiority over Oxford, and leave our scholastic exercises in as miserable 
a state as theirs have long been. It is the custom of dining late. When I was admitted [November, 
1754], and for many years after, every college dined at twelve o’clock, and the students after dinner 
flocked to the philosophical disputations which began at two. If the schools either of philosophy or 
divinity should ever be generally destitute of an audience, there will be an end of all scholastic exertions. 
I remember having seen the divinity schools (when the best act—by Coulthurst and Milner, Arcades 
ambo—was keeping that I ever presided at, and which might justly be called a real academic 
entertainment), filled with auditors from the top to the bottom; but as soon as the clock struck three, 
a number of Masters of Arts belonging to colleges which dined at three slunk away from this intellectual 
feast ; and they were followed, as might have been expected, by many undergraduates. I say “‘as might 
have been expected,” for in all seminaries of education relaxation of discipline begins with the. seniors 
of the society.’ 


It is always amusing to get the same event described from two different points of view, 
and therefore we will digress for a moment to quote Gunning’s description of this act, at which 
he was present : 


‘The first opponent was Mr. Coulthurst, of Sidney (afterwards Vicar of Halifax); he and the 
Respondent had been repeatedly Moderators and Examiners, and in the discharge of the duties of 
those offices had displayed considerable talent and attainments. In other respects no two men could 
be more dissimilar. Milner was a man of immense size, with a stentorian voice; Coulthurst was 
remarkably small, with an extremely low but distinct voice. Milner began his answer before the other 
had propounded his argument, and Coulthurst continued his argument after it had been answered. 
In point of fact, they both spoke at the same time, and neither paid the least attention to what the 
other said. The Professor two or three times made an ineffectual attempt to enforce the acknowledged 
laws of disputation, but they took no notice of his remarks, although uttered in his usual solemn and 
dignified manner. He consequently resumed his seat in despair, uttering only the two words, “Arcades 
ambo,” and they were allowed to finish the disputation in their own way.’ 


On. another occasion Dr. Watson drew public attention, in a very amusing manner, to the 
real reason of gentlemen leaving the schools in such haste; namely, in order to reach their 
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college hall in time to save the fine—a bottle of wine—that was then the invariable penalty 
for appearing five minutes after the bell had ceased ringing. The Vice-Chancellor’s weekly 
dinner-parties were at that time given on Sundays, at half-past one, and his whole company 
went with him to St. Mary’s, where the sermon then began at three. Early in the present 
century the dinner-hour advanced to four o’clock, at which it remained until a few years ago. 

When dinner was early there was supper in the hall—first at six or seven, and afterwards 
at a quarter before nine. The meal, however, was not a favourite one, as undergraduates 
preferred to sup in their own rooms, as more sociable. They used to form themselves into 
parties, and each man ordered the dish he fancied to be carried to the room in which the 
entertainment was to take place. The host supplied bread, butter, cheese, and beer, with a 
‘beaker’ or large tea-pot full of punch, which was kept on the hob. Wine was not allowed. 
As these parties used to take place at about eight’o’clock, they could not have been very 
different from a plain dinner at the present day. 

The dinner at three or four o’clock was a great inducement, especially among the Fellows, 
and in winter, to cultivate the habits of deep drinking that were, unfortunately, so common at 
the beginning of the century. At the meal itself little or no wine was taken, but at its close 
the company retired to the Combination Room, where they not unfrequently sat till supper- 
time, after which meal those who were sober enough had ‘ beakers’ in their own rooms ; and so 
to bed, as Mr. Pepys would have said. The twelve days of Christmas were, of course, kept 
in a specially exuberant fashion; songs, toasts, and sentiments, were given in Combination 
Rooms ; and I have heard Professor Sedgwick relate how fortunate the Fellows of Trinity once 
thought themselves in securing the society of an Irish captain during that season, whose comic 
humour and vocal powers were of no ordinary kind. The practice of giving toasts was always 
observed on feast-days in Combination Rooms, and extended to private wine-parties, with the 


same observances that Sheridan has introduced into the supper scene in ‘The School for 


” ¢ 


Scandal.’ ‘The host,’ says Professor Pryme in his “ Reminiscences,” ‘named a Vice-President, 
and toasts were given. First, a lady by each of the party, then a gentleman, and then a 
sentiment. I remember one of those latter—*‘ The single married, and the married happy.” 
Some of them were puns, and some not very decorous. Every one was required to fill a 
bumper to the toasts of the President, the Vice-President, and his own.’ How formal 
this system must have been, and how destructive of all rational conversation! At 
the parties of some of the ‘fastest’ men, it was not unusual to break the feet off the glasses 
in order that bumpers might be drunk to all the toasts; and so long as a single bottle of 
wine remained in the host’s cellar his friends continued to drink, no matter how late the 
hour might be. Early in the present century, however, a resolute effort was made by a few 
popular men to stop all attempts to force the unwilling to drink, to be temperate them- 
selves, to separate at chapel time, and not to return afterwards. These rules were soon 
accepted generally, and uproarious wine-parties ceased. When the writer was an under- 
graduate it was the custom to give one in each term, to which a man asked his entire 
acquaintance, quite without reference to the capacity of his rooms to contain them. Those 
who came early got seats—those who did not remained standing—and after a decent interval 
went away. Sometimes—if the host ‘kept’ in lodgings—he engaged a band of music. 
Itinerant musicians used to walk the streets, and when they saw that a wine-party was 
going on anywhere, sent upstairs to offer their services. The whole affair was very harm- 
less, but very dull. The custom has died a natural death of late years, since a later hour 
for the hall-dinner has been accepted in most colleges. 

A journey was not a thing to be lightly undertaken sixty years since, and therefore a 
great many of the Fellows, especially those whose homes were in distant parts of England, 
resided in Cambridge all the year round. For the same reason visits from strangers were 
rare events. General society, too, could scarcely be said to exist at Cambridge during the 
first quarter of the century. Hence the same persons were in the habit of meeting, day 
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after day; and, as a natural consequence, treated each other with a rough and ready 
familiarity. Plainness of speech, to an extent that would now-a-days shock ears polite, 
characterised ordinary conversation; and humorous stories were ‘Elizabethan’ in their 
‘phraseology. Personalities, such as would not now be tolerated anywhere, were freely 
indulged in; and ‘satires or lampoons on particular’ people, like Sir Benjamin Backbite’s 
‘little productions, circulated in the same manner, ‘by giving copies in confidence to the 
friends of the parties.’ One of the principal authors in this style was Lort Mansel. Many 
of his epigrams, though he was Master of Trinity, and Bishop of Bristol, need the decent 
obscurity of a learned language; but one or two may be quoted. The following was on the 
marriage of the Master of Corpus Christi College (then called Bene’t College), a very thin 
man, with an equally thin lady: 


‘Saint Paul has declared, that persons though twain, 

In marriage united one flesh shall remain ; 

But had he been by when, like Pharaoh’s kine pairing, 
Dr. Douglas of Benet espoused Miss Mainwaring, 

The Apostle, methinks, would have altered his tone, 

And cried, These two splinters shall make but one bone!’ 


The following satirised the conduct of Hinchcliffe, Master of Trinity and Bishop of 
Peterborough, who put a wretchedly bad singer into the college choir because he had a vote 
for Peterborough: 

‘A singer and not sing! 
How justify your patron’s bounty? 
Forgive me; you mistake the thing: 
My voice is in another county !’ 


Mansel, after he became Master of Trinity, was a grand personage, full of his own im- 
portance, and disdainful to those whom he regarded as his inferiors. It is to him that 
Byron refers in his ‘Thoughts suggested by a College Examination? 


‘High in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 
Magnus his ample front sublime uprears ; 
Placed on his chair of state, he seems a god 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod.’ 


The following story affords a good illustration of his character.. Sir Busick Harwood, 
Professor of Anatomy, between whom and Mansel there had been a feud of long standing, 
gave a breakfast in the garden of his house, near Emmanuel College. Being anxious to 
show every consideration to the great man, he placed a young nobleman, who was at the 
time an undergraduate of Trinity, at the same table. Before breakfast was half over, Mansel 
ordered his carriage, and took his leave. Next morning Lady Harwood entreated her 
husband to go to Trinity Lodge and inquire whether he was ill, or whether they had un- 
consciously offended him in any way. Sir Busick, most unwillingly, acceded to her urgent 
solicitations. He found Mansel in his study, looking, like Mr. Nupkins, ‘gloomily grand, 
and savagely vexed.’ ‘I have come, my Lord, on the part of myself and Lady Harwood, 
to inquire’—began the Professor. Before he could finish his sentence Mansel thundered 
out, ‘Sir Busick, I am a peer of ‘the realm, God knows how unworthy.’ ‘God knows, and 


so do I,’ said the other, and vanished. 
J. W. CLARK. 
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BOSCOLU NGO. 


HERE are regions of the earth made to satisfy the predilections of all varieties of 
men. The region of which I am going to speak, comparatively unknown as it is, 
seems made to satisfy those of two sorts of persons in particular. In the first place, it is 
delightful to the traveller who can enter into one part, but not into another, of the pleasures 
of the mountaineer. Such an one loves to survey vast horizons from summits overtopped 
by no others within ken, and exults in the sense of elevation, of far-ranging prospect and 
circumambient void. But he is not equal to the Alps; he has neither head, wind, nor limb 
for great ascents, and shrinks from affronting Death and Morning on the silver horns. Or 
even if it is not strength that fails him, he has still little hankering after the ice-fields and 
snow-slopes of the great Swiss and Tyrolean ranges, finding himself more depressed than 
exhilarated by the Alpine whiteness and the Alpine awe, and that his faculties, when they 
are not absorbed by the physical excitement of the climb, resent alike the unfathomable 
imprisonment of the valleys and the unmitigated desolation of the heights. He wants 
mountains, but he wants them on a more moderate scale than these. The blanched wilder- 
ness of inhospitable peaks confounds him, and he cannot accommodate himself to the life of 
those whose pleasure and occupation is in scaling them. Alpine tourists are a striving race, and 
their ways are not the ways of peace. They are like an invading army, with the mountain 
inns for their encampment, and no lack of comforts or of followers; but an army still, intent 
on conquest, and with thoughts ever full of enterprise and assault. His own love of heights 
is of a more peaceful kind. The sally at dead of night, the long toil of the approach, 
the tension, the precautions, the perilous escalade, the breathless pause at last on the crys-" 
talline untenable citadel,—these are not the experiences which he seeks, nor do they afford 
the kind of delight he covets. The altitudes which he desires are such as he can ramble 
over often and alone, until he grows familiar with the genius of the scene, and feels its 
effluences absorbed into his being. His instinct is to attain whatever crests and ridges are 
within sight ; but then they must be such as he can attain quietly, without too much of 
effort or exhaustion, in order that he may haunt them meditatively, in the spirit not of 
conquest but of possession. And this is only possible when the highest points are not too 
far from the point of starting, and where, in consequence, the mere act of ascent makes 
not too great a call upon the powers. 

“In the next place, there is the worker whose health demands that he should go one way, 
while his longings carry him another. He is ordered to breathe a highland air, and to brace 
himself in a heady and changeful climate like that of our own northern kingdom; but his 
habits and desires call him in a contrary direction, to the storied cities of Italy ; to the land 
of memories and of sunshine. In such a case, the body is apt to follow the desires, and 
dusty journeys across the plains of vine and olive, and busy thoughts in church, gallery, or 
glaring street, to usurp the holiday that ought to be given up to restorative exercise and 
more restorative lethargy of mind in a northern air. 

Now to both these kinds of persons, those who love mountains but find the Alps too 
vast, and those who ought to go north but cannot keep away from Italy, the Tuscan 
Apennine has the advantage of offering all they need. I speak only of a small district in 
the heart of the chain, and lying to right and left of one of its less frequented passes, on 
the confines of the three ancient provinces of Modena, Tuscany, and Lucca. The pass is 
called the pass of the Abetone, from a huge pine-tree, now felled, which stood near its highest 
point ; and the road which is carried over it, the Giardinia, from the name of the engineer, 
Giardini, who laid it down. This road was constructed a hundred years ago, to establish an 
improved communication between Lombardy and Tuscany along a line intermediate between 
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the lower and much more frequented pass from Bologna to Pistoja, which the railway now 
follows, and the other route which, starting from Parma and crossing the Apennines by 
Pontremoli, leads down between the Carrara mountains and the sea to Spezzia. The 
Giardinia Road starts from Modena, and winding slowly up the northern spurs of the 
mountains, takes sixty miles to reach the Abetone, which, as I have said, is its highest 
point, and drops again by a more rapid descent in thirty more to Pistoja. Forests of 
chestnut, sparser on the northern and denser on the southern side of the range, occupy all 
the slopes and steeps from about 1500 to nearly 3000 feet above the sea. Where these come 
to an end the tracts of beech and pine forest begin. Such tracts are scattered, and are in 
most cases owned and managed by the State. The chief of them, called Boscolungo, lies 
round about the aforesaid pass of the Abetone. Close to the crest of the pass, besides the 
disused custom-house and the dwellings of a few private persons enamoured of the site, are 
one large and one smaller inn, frequented from August to October by a sprinkling of 
Italian pedestrians, who make it their business to explore the peaks and ridges of the 
neighbourhood ; by a few city families venturing for their villeggiatura to altitudes above 
those of the ordinary Apennine resorts of San Marcello or Cutigliano; and by a yearly 
increasing number of cosmopolitan tourists who have discovered the charms of the place. 

Small as the district within walking reach of the Abetone is, yet for any one who knows 
how to make the most of a country, it is a district that offers abundance of delights. For 
climate, it is a Scotland in the midst of Italy. The air is bracing and strong, and exposed, 
even during the brief season of the summer heats, to rapid interchanges of shower and sun, 
with winds ever on the move, and clouds ever massing or deploying or shifting shapes before 
them ; in fine weather careering or pausing dispersedly above their own shadows upon the 
mountains; in foul, obliterating all prospect for days together, save that of their own 
squadrons plunging dimly this way or that way towards the valleys, which they fill with 
darkness and the lashings of tempest miles below. As to scenery, here are summits which 
you can reach in a three hours’ walk, and from which, when you have reached them, your 
view sweeps out, if the day is fair, over a panorama unrivalled both for range and interest. 
You can actually see, in clear weather, over the whole breadth of the Italian peninsula from 
the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene sea, and over more than half its length, from the long barrier 
of the Alps gleaming doubtfully in the farthest north, to the low volcanic cone of Amiata 
where it closes on the south the rolling succession of the Tuscan hills. 

The only height from which the whole of this noble view, including that of the double 
sea, can be obtained, is the crest of Monte Cimone, the highest point of ‘the mountain mass 
which stretches north and south through all this part of the Apennines, and is flanked on 
the east by the pass leading from Bologna, and on the west by our own pass of the 
Giardinia. A second crest, or rather table, of the same mountain, called from its shape the 
Open Book (Libro Aperto), commands a view scarcely inferior, and one that opens farther 
in the direction of Florence and the valley of the Arno. Other summits on the western side 
of the pass, such as that of the 7ve Potenze, or the rugged and somewhat difficult Monte 
Rondinaja, dominate a richer foreground of subordinate mountain, many-folded and many- 
profiled, and hung on all their slopes and even precipices with the verdure of chestnut forests. 
Besides the group ef eminences on which we stand, there are two others within view which 
rise above the general level of the range; north-westward the masses of the San Pellegrino 
Alps ; due westward those of the marble mountains of Carrara, with their curves at once 
fantastic and harmonious; nearer lies the valley of Garfagnana, and in a bend of it the 
gleaming thread of the Serchio breaking through the hills towards Lucca; and then south- 
westward the far line of the sea broken by the hills about Pisa. The peaks we have named, 
with some others neighbouring them, and their intervening ridges, varying from 5000 to 
almost 7000 feet in height, will afford to our temperate mountaineer (whom we suppose to 
start from his quarters at the Abetone, itself an elevation of about 3700 feet) no lack of 
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such excursions as he loves best. Footpaths abound through the forest, and lead him out 
upon slopes thickly carpeted with grass and bilberry, the dying leaves of which, in the autumn, 
tinge all these hills with scarlet. Or he may follow the glen of the Lima, or that of its feeder 
the Sestaione, or of one of the many smaller torrents which run into these, and fancy by the 
character of the scene that he is beside a burn in some Scotch forest, until he emerges on a 
singular amphitheatre, where the waters that supply these streams are apt to be collected in a 
group of two or three shallow tarns a few hundred feet below the highest ridges of the mountain. 
And then, climbing to these ridges, there burst upon him those diversified and heart-stirring 
views of which I have spoken. 

For it is surely the perfection of holiday and travel to sit or roam all day without 
fatigue, with the rush of the mountain air about your ears, in a solitude which is devoid 
of no majesty except the majesty of everlasting snows, and with all Italy from Verona 
to Siena, and from Leghorn to Rimini, spread visibly on your right hand and your left. 
Or, if not visibly, at least imaginably ; for of course the lower mountains about you shut 
out much, and of course, in all but the very clearest of weathers, the great northward 
expanse which is the plain of Lombardy might to the eye be an ocean, just as the far 
shapes which bound it in a pale golden or roseate procession might be clouds instead of 
the Alps they are. But when you know what is there, the influences of Nature’s beauty 
and of the expanse come to you mingled unconsciously with the influences of humanity 
and the past; and the green of the nearer and the purple of the distant forests, and the 
gleam of the Apennine villages where they perch upon the precipices beneath you, and the 
flash of the winding torrents under those, and far on one hand the dimness of the southern 
hills athwart the interfused atmosphere of the plain, with the dimmer patches upon that 
plain of which each one is the haze of some famous city, and far on the other the 
monotonous, ambiguous level of Lombardy; all these sights of beauty affect the spirit as so 
many colours, forms, and exhalations of history—of the romance of national destinies and 
human deeds. It is no breach in your holiday, it only makes your rest the richer and more 
contented, that with your physical refreshment there comes wafted to you the refreshment 
bred of thoughts that you let yourself realise or not according to your mood; thoughts of 
the world’s greatness and of its fever; of art, empire, and religion; of all the builders that 
have built and all the painters that have limned ; of all the princes and captains that have 
triumphed or been humiliated; of all the liberties that have come to birth or been stifled 
upon the ground within your ken, since the Etruscans feasted, with the fear of death in their 
hearts, within their mightily walled cities of old. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


Mr. FoRD MADOox BROWN has completed the MR. BACON, an American artist and a pupil of 
second of the mural paintings for the decoration of Cabanel, is painting a picture for the Salon, the 


the Town Hall at Manchester; the subject is the 
Roman building and fort at Mancenion. 


A MARBLE bust of the first Duke of Marlborough, 
by Rysbraeck, the gift of the Rev. Thomas W. Webb to 
the British Museum, has been placed in the entrance- 
hall. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON has been busy in 
various parts of England looking up materials for 
the loan exhibition of old masters for the coming 
winter. The President is now in Sicily, whence he 
returns in the course of this month. 


Mr. F. Dicey is painting in oils a picture repre- 
senting a garden party of the present day. 
~ VOL. XI. 





subject of which is original. It represents a young 
Norman servant girl hanging black crape over the 
beehives in front of their owner’s cottage, the master 
of which has just died. It is an old French super- 
stition, still surviving amongst the peasantry, that 
when a death occurs in a house the beehives should 
be covered with crape, or the bees will certainly die. 
Mr. Bacon is successful in his composition, ‘and the 
general tone and harmony of the picture are pleasing. 


AN exhibition of paintings by Scotch artists was 
opened at Edinburgh in connexion with the recent 
meeting of the Social Science Congress. It contains 
specimens of Scottish art during the last two centuries. 
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THE Lord Mayor has ordered that the picture of 
The Battle of Agincourt, presented to the Corporation 
in 1819 by Sir R. Ker Porter, shall be repaired and 
hung up in the Guildhall. It is no less than 100 feet 
long and 30 high, and contains 1000 figures. 


IT is proposed to spend 25,000/. on sculpture for 
Blackfriars Bridge, the designs for which will be 
selected by competition. 


MIss HENRIETTE CORKRAN has lately painted the 
portrait of Lady Margaret Stuart, the little daughter 
of the Marquis of Bute. The portrait is in pastels. 


PROFESSOR C. T. NEWTON is delivering a course 
of lectures on archeology, which began on the 6th 
of October in University College. In the first term 
there will be five lectures on Archaic Greek Art; in 
the second term there will be five lectures, com- 
mencing January 5th, on Greek Art, of the age of 
Perikles; in the third term, nine lectures, com- 
mencing May 4th: 1. Greek Sepulchral Monuments. 
2. Roman Sepulchral Monuments. 3. Greek Funeral 
Rites. 4. Greek Funeral Rites. 5. Roman Funeral 
Rites. 6. Greek Funeral Games. 7. Greek Agonistic 
Festival. 8. Discoveries at Olympia. 9. Roman 
Public Games. 


Mr. G. F. WatTTs has completed an admirable 
portrait of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. The vene- 
rable head comes out in bold relief from the crimson 
background ; the likeness is striking, and the picture 
is one of Mr. Watts’ finest achievements in por- 
traiture. He is now painting the portrait of Miss 
Mary Williams, a profile with a wreath of leaves 
round the rich, golden brown hair. The background 

olive green. 


THE annual exhibition of Photographs at the 
Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, opened last month, and 
will remain open until the 13th of November. 


Miss E. OSBORN is painting a life-size portrait of the 
late General Stothered and a small full-length of Mrs. 
Ashton Dilke; both portraits are excellent likenesses. 


THE statues of the Queen and the Prince of Wales on 
the Temple Bar Memorial are by Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., 
and the bronze griffin by Mr. Birch, A.R.A. 


AT Sadlers’ Wells Theatre ‘Othello’ has been put 
on the stage in a highly artistic manner and with 
studied accuracy of costume, from designs furnished 
to Mrs. Bateman by E. Godwin, F.S.A. The 
dresses have been taken from Italian pictures painted 
in the latter half of the 16th century. Othello’s 
first robe of deep scarlet and amber brocade is literally 
copied from a portrait by Vicelli, a brother of Titian, 
a Venetian general of the forces in time of war. His 
indoor dresses are the ordinary Venetian dresses of 
an important officer of state of the period—doublet, 
trunks, and hose—over all a Houpelande. In the third 
and fourth acts his indoor garment is in scarlet, 
with the flowing upper robe blue. In the last act, 
a sinister effect is gained by the darkened grey. 
Desdemona’s costume is taken from an engraving 
by Jost Amman, a dove-coloured grey plush, with 
under-skirt of deep blue velvet and pearl ornaments. 
Iago’s dress received special attention, and again 
from its cut and appurtenances, reminded us of 





Amman’s print. The colouring is effective; a yellow 
silk short cloak, lined with black, which Herman 
Vezin wears thrown back; a leather doublet, short 
trunks, as officers and officials then wore, in contrast 
to long trunks to the knee, worn by civilians, 
students, etc. ; his hose dark red, the sleeves slashed 
all down with black, the cap red. The Doge was a 
singularly picturesque figure in a crimson velvet gown, 
gold and crimson and white cap. The dress is copied 
from a picture by Fialetti, now at Hampton Court. 
On either side of the Doge were ranged the Council, 
in red and black; the Knight of St. Mark in attend- 
ance was all in black, except the legs in red. The 
scene of the council-chamber showed the green 
curtains drawn round the room, concealing the 
frescoes only disclosed on state occasions. This may 
be seen in Fialetti’s picture. The effect and tone of 
colour of this scene in the lowered light was that of a 
Venetian picture put on the stage. There were a few 
discrepancies for which Mr. Godwin is not account- 
able, such as Roderigo’s pale blue tights, an entirely 
false note in the general tone; and Emilia’s dress of 
black velvet and brilliant gold satin was far too fine, and 
jarred against her gentle mistress’s neutral-tinted robes. 


THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST.—This handsome folio 
volume is an interesting contribution to early Christian 
art. The numerous coloured plates are facsimiles of 
the oldest paintings of Christ, obtained by the author, 
the late Mr. Heaphy, after years of persistent pursuit, 
and after overcoming the greatest official obstruction 
that Roman ecclesiastical authorities were capable of. 
The work is free from any party leaning, and seems to 
be the effort of an earnest and devotional spirit. 


THE Science and Art Department have done well to 
issue an authentic ‘account, from the pen of the in- 
ventor, of the process of ‘Spirit Fresco.’ Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s great wall-picture, The Arts of War, in the 
South Kensington Museum, has drawn attention to 
this method of painting, which Mr. Gambier Parry 
devised many years ago, and in which he has deco- 
rated his own church at Highnam, and St. Andrew’s 
Chapel in Gloucester Cathedral. 

The inventor claims for Spirit Fresco :—(1) dura- 
bility ; (2) power to resist external damp and changes 
of temperature ; (3) luminous effect; (4) a dead sur- 
face; (5) freedom from all chemical action on pig- 
ments. The strength of the process lies mainly in the 
copal ; its weakness in the white lead of the grounding, 
in the white wax, and in the elemi. Undoubtedly the 
examples of this process at Gloucester and Highnam 
show no signs of deterioration. But London buildings 
furnish far severer tests of durability than a village 
church or a provincial cathedral. Still, Mr. Gambier 
Parry’s process will not have a fair trial at South 
Kensington. The position of the picture is a trying 
one, both as regards light and ventilation: gas is 
burnt in a part of the gallery or court which it deco- 
rates; and, in addition, the ground on which the 
picture is painted is far too rough. There are pits 
in the stucco which form small caverns, expressly 
adapted for the lodgment of soot and the collection of 
condensed moisture. And, besides all this, we fear 
that cochineal lakes must have been used in this 
picture. Already we notice a change for the worse in 
some of the draperies into which lakes or carmines 
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have probably been introduced ; there is a brownish, 
or foxy hue about them, which has an unpleasing 
effect. It is indeed to be desired that such changes 
will proceed no farther. 

We have already hinted that there are some elements 
of possible weakness in the materials themselves as used 
in this process. Might not the white lead of the ground 
be replaced by zinc white? Couldnota hard fine-grained 
paraffin replace the white wax? And if some sticky 
resin like elemi must be introduced, could not a sub- 
stance be selected of less doubtful origin and less vari- 
able composition than that obscure substance? « 

The whole process may be summarised in a few 
paragraphs. 

1. The Ground. This is true stucco, made of two 
parts of thoroughly slaked lime, and three of perfectly 
washed sharp sand. The plaster must be left with 
its natural surface, no ‘floating’ being permissible. 

2. The Medium. This is prepared in the following 
way :—Melt two ounces by weight of elemi resin with 
two ounces by measure of spirit of turpentine, and 
strain the mixture (if necessary) through muslin; add 
four ounces by weight of white wax previously melted. 
Now, the whole being warm, add twenty measured 
ounces of the finest picture copal, ‘and boil all toge- 
ther to a white foam,’ stirring thoroughly, and then 
removing the containing vessel from the fire. Now 
boil again, and then add five ounces by measure of 
oil of spike just before removing the vessel from the 
source of heat. Care must be taken, in every stage 
of the preparation of the medium, to prevent the 
inflammable vapours from catching fire. 

3. The Preparation of the Wall. Two ounces by 
measure of the medium are diluted with three ounces 
of spirit of turpentine : the surface of the stucco is then 
thoroughly soaked twice (two days intervening) with 
this ‘wall-wash” The next operation consists in 
painting the wall twice and thickly with a mixture of 
equal parts of pure white lead in powder and of pure 
whiting worked up in the medium, diluted with about 
one-third of spirits of turpentine. This mixture, when 
after two or three weeks it has become dry, gives a 
bright white surface, luminous and absorbent. 

4. The Method of Painting to be followed is one of 
boldness and simplicity. The colours are all ground 
in the medium itself, not in oil ; while oil of spike is 
used in the dipper freely. Thus, decision in work 
becomes necessary in order that the surface may not 
be disturbed by the solvent action of the spike oil on 
the resins, and that the flow ofthe paint from the brush 
may not be impeded by the evaporation of its volatile 
constituent. Any portion of the painted surface that 
may have become guife hard is to be moistened with 
spike oil before repainting or re-touching. 


WE have received a copy of a memorial volume 
of ‘George Manson and his Works; Being a Series. 
of Permanent Photographs from his Pictures and 
Sketches, with a Biographical and Critical Sketch by 
John M. Gray.’ Manson was a Scottish artist, who 
was born on the 3rd of December, 1850, and died on 
27th February, 1876. His biographer says, that he 
was above all things a colorist. The photographs and 
engravings in the present volume contain evidence of 
considerable power of drawing, and sound knowledge 
of light and shade. Mr. Manson certainly possessed 








the enviable power of really good sketching. His pen- 
sketches are delightful. The set from the margins of 


his letters on page 23 are most accomplished. Pages* 


24 and 25 also contain excellent little pen-sketches. 
The sepia drawings marked 12 and 13 are quite suffi- 
cient evidence of Mr. Manson’s knowledge of light 
and shade. They represent old houses in Edinburgh, 
in the Cowgate, and South Gray’s Close. The effect 
of sunshine slanting through mist is admirably given 
in the first of these plates. In the reproduction of oil 
pictures we observe, with some regret, that the flesh is 
often spotty, which appears to indicate that Mr. Man- 
son had been tainted with the Scotch heresy of syste- 
matic spotty flesh-painting in divers colours juxta- 
posited. We do hope that northern art will one day 
see the last of this small-pox system. Mr. Manson’s 
best quality, so far as we can judge from the present 
volume, was that of close observation of character. 
His women and children of the lower classes are full 
of striking, and yet not vulgar, truth. The sketch of 
the ruminating sentinel on the fortifications at Namur 
(18) is excellent. Mr. Manson could engrave well upon 
wood. The six woodcuts upon one page (26) are very 
soundly done; the two lowest almost on Bewick’s prin- 
ciples. The landscape from Birket Foster, on page 27, 
is a beautiful interpretation of effect ; yet stillon Bewick’s 
principle of avoiding reticulations in the black lines. 

The biography is very interesting. Manson was 
born in Edinburgh. 

‘On leaving school, he worked for a few months with a 
punch-cutter, making the steel dies used in the production of 


printers’ types; but he soon left this employment, and, in. 


May, 1866, he was apprenticed as a wood-engraver with 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. Mr. Pairman, the head of 
the department, speaks warmly of the diligence and skill of 
his young pupil. Having acquired the rudiments of the art, 
he was occupied with the usual routine work of the office,— 
engraving illustrations for the dictionaries, encyclopzedias, 
and other publications of the firm.’ 


We learn from Mr. Pairman’s testimony, that young 
Manson had strong ideas about the proper province of 
woodcutting, and that he worked purposely, as Bewick 
did, from the black into the white, in accordance with 
the proper nature of material. He was intensely, ex- 
cessively industrious; and found time during his 
apprenticeship to do a great deal of sketching from 
nature in the early morning. 


‘While the Craigmillar subjects were in progress, Manson 
would rise at three o’clock, walk more than a couple of miles 
to his sketching-ground, paint for several hours, and then— 
often without any thought of breakfast—hasten to the estab- 
lishment of the Messrs. Chambers, where he was occupied 
from nine till six. There is little doubt that his excessive 
application during this period enfeebled his constitution, and 
laid the seeds of the disease which caused his sadly premature 
death. But at all times he was too regardless of his health, 
After his connexion with the Messrs. Chambers had ceased, 
and he was a professional painter, he seems to have con- 
sidered nine or ten hours of almost continuous painting in 
the open air rather a moderate day’s work ; and, even when 
exceedingly delicate, he would sketch among the snow, or in 
a fireless room, totally oblivious of his surroundings. When 
remonstrated with, he would reply quietly, ‘‘ Life is short ; 
art is long !”’ 


‘If any young artist reads this, we beg him to observe 
the curious fallacy which it contains. It is quite true 
that life is short and art long, but that is not a reason 
for making life shorter still; on the contrary, it is a 
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reason for trying to live long, and to live long a man must 
live prudently. The heroism of working much out-of- 
doors in unfavourable conditions is a complete mistake, 
and never pays inthe end. Comfort pays; good painting 
huts pay in health first and in money afterwards. Mr. 
Herkomer tells us this in our present number. 


Mr. WYKE BayLiss, who in 1876 published ‘The 
Witness of Art, or the Legend of Beauty,’ has issued 
a companion volume entitled ‘The Higher Life in 
Art, with a chapter on Hobgoblins”’ The two books 
have the same qualities and the same defects. The 
qualities are a genuine interest in art with a good deal 
of scattered information and a considerable command 
of language ; the greatest defect is a want of steadiness, 
besides which we mark some obvious affectations. If, 
as we suppose, the writer is a young man, these faults 
will probably disappear in subsequent writings, whilst 
the good qualities are likely to be strengthened by the 
further accumulation of knowledge and by the sobering 
of the temperament with age. At present this writer’s 
mind hops about from one perch to another, like a 
canary in a cage, till the effect upon the reader is often 
fatiguing.. Nothing is more tiresome to a middle-aged 
reader than a restless effort after brillance in the author 
he is endeavouring to follow. Again, there is a useless 
tinsel in the titles of the chapters which may possibly 
have some attraction for sentimental young ladies, but 
is not likely to gratify a mature taste. For example, 
he calls the introduction to his last book ‘ My Lady the 
Prologue,’ and its conclusion ‘My Lord the Epilogue.’ 
Why these pieces of prose should be elevated to the 
peerage by their author we do not understand. Land- 
scape art in poetry is called ‘Blessing the Cornfields,’ 
even when it has nothing to do, with any kind of 
cereals. The natural world, in imitation of Mr. Ruskin’s 
titles, is called ‘The King’s Garden, Art is ‘ The King’s 
Messenger.’ Surely, Mr. Ruskin might be left to the 
not very enviable enjoyment of a monopoly in titles of 
this kind. They add nothing to the value of a book, 
they cannot turn prose into poetry, and the impression 
they give is that of mere affectation. Again, there is 
a difficulty about getting at the precise meaning of the 
word ‘ Hobgoblin’ as understood by Mr. Bayliss in his 
title ‘Hobgoblins by the Great Masters.’ In some 
instances he seems to mean simply a mistake, in others 
a falling below the highest intellectual level attained 
by the person criticised, but why call these ‘hob- 
goblins?’ A real hobgoblin would be a fear-causing 
creature of the imagination. Mr. Bayliss is so fond of 
the word that he says a hobgoblin lurks hidden in the 
dado at the Royal Academy, by which he only means 
that the existence of the dado prevents the exhibition 
of many small pictures which would otherwise have 
found a place. 

We are the more disposed to regret these blemishes 
in the writings of Mr. Bayliss, that he has often an 
interesting thing to say, or a good suggestion to make. 
His discovery of Mr. Ruskin’s mistake about the fresco 
in the church of the Dominicans at Florence is ex- 
cellent, and told with all the gusto-of one who has hit 
upon une bonne histoire. The case is briefly as follows : 
—In the middle of the upper portion of the fresco sits 
St. Thomas Aquinas, with saints on each side of him, 
and angels above him. Below the saints is a row of 





stalls, containing figures which symbolize the celestial 
and terrestrial sciences, and at their feet are figures 
representing famous masters. Mr. Ruskin’s error is 
simply to have ‘slipped past one of the lower figures, 
mistaking the twelfth for the eleventh,’ and then to 
have built a superstructure of elegant criticism on his 
oversight. It is nothing worse than a little piece of 
carelessness, and Mr. Bayliss makes rather too much 
of it, going to the trouble of preparing illustrations to 
prove his point, and setting forth the matter in eighteen 
pages of text, under the title ‘Lancelot-Lictor.’ Mr. 
Baytiss rightly remonstrates with the author of ‘Modern 
Painters’ for saying that ‘during six months in Italy, 
with the exception of some part-singing in a black- 
smith’s shop, he had heard only bestial howling and 


entirely frantic vomiting up of hopelessly damned souls 


through their still carnal throats.’ We are sorry that 
Mr. Ruskin is not better pleased with the Italians than 
with his own countrymen, of whom he had already 
used similar language in the Appendix to his lectures 
on Engraving, where he spoke of the ‘last gleams in the 
glued eyes of the daily more bestial English mob,— 
railroad born and bred, which drags itself about the 
black world it has withered under its breath,—staring, 
chattering, giggling,—trampling out every vestige of 
national honour and domestic peace wherever it sets the 
staggering hoof of it ; incapable of reading,’ and the rest. 

Amongst the suggestions put forth by Mr. Bayliss 
is one to the effect that new Academicians should not 
be elected when vacancies occur by death, but that 
instead of the present system an annual election of 
Academicians should take place whilst the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy is open—the number to be 
based on an average of vacancies during many years, 
and the Academicians not to be strictly limited to 
forty. The suggéstion is intended to avoid what 
appears to Mr. Bayliss the indecency of rejoicing 
over the demise of each Academician when it occurs. 
The joy of artists at deaths amongst the forty has 
never, so far as we know, reached such a point as to 
be an offence to public taste, and we do not think it 
exceeds the satisfaction in a regiment when a major 
is mercifully removed. 


WE have received from the Fine Art Society two 
important mezzotint engravings—A Girl’s Head, by 
Greuze, engraved by Mr. Cousins; and Mr. Her- 
komer’s Portrait of Mr. Ruskin, engraved by the 
painter. Mr. Cousins’ plate is a good example of this 
accomplished engraver’s brilliant and facile execution, 
another in the long series of works which have made 
him the most popular engraver of the day ; while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Herkomer’s engraving is his first 
important essay in pure mezzotint. His Grandfather's 
Pet was a combination of etching and mezzotint, but 
in the present plate he has not even made use of 
the preliminary etching which is the foundation of 
Mr. Cousins’ work. In this respect, as well as in 
the use of copper instead of steel, his work is more 
akin to the famous mezzotints of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The refined and subtle qualities of the portrait 
are reproduced with great delicacy, and with the 
freedom that is naturally to be looked for when a 
picture is rendered in black and white by the painter’s 
own hand. 
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PAINTERS ETCHINGS. 





V.—G. P. Jacoms Hoop. 
The Gentle Knight. 


a" is an illustration of the first canto of the ‘Faerie Queenc’: 


‘A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine — 
The cruel markes of many a bloody fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield: 
His angry steede did chide his foaming bitt, 
As much disdaining to the curbe to yield: 
Full iolly Knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 


‘And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore— 


The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
* * * * * * 


A lovely ladie rode him faire beside, 
Upon a lowly asse more white than snow — 
Yet she much whiter; but the same. did: hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low ; 
And over all a black stole shee did throw, 
As one that inly mournd; so was she sad, 
And heavy sate upon her palfrey slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had ; 
And by. her, in a line, a milk-white lamb she lad.’ 


Mr. Hood, as the reader will observe, has not felt under any obligation to interpret 
Spenser literally. Thus the Knight in the etching does not carry his shield, whilst that, 
carried for him by the foot-page, bears no cross; and the lady does not hide her face under 
a veil; neither is the face itself so lovely as Spenser describes it. These differences suggest 
themselves to a reader of the poem, but the etching stands on its own merits. It is charm- 
ingly and artfully composed; there is great ease and naturalness in the attitudes of the 
wearied people and animals, and the whole has that indefinable air of poetic thought and 
conception which raises a work at once above the dead level of industrious study and 
imitation. 

Mr. Jacomb Hood -is a young artist who entered the Slade School in 1875, studying 
for a short time under Mr. Poynter, and afterwards under M. Legros. He won the prize 
for painting from the life in 1877, and a special prize given by Mr. Poynter in 1878, the 
subject being Adam and Eve finding the Body of Abel. In the autumn of that year, at 
the recommendation of M. Legros, the Council of University College sent Mr. Hood to 
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Madrid to study there principally the works of Velasquez, by which, as he says, he ‘profited 
greatly. In the Academy Exhibition of 1879 Mr. Hood exhibited a picture of St. Simeon 
Stylites, suggested by Tennyson’s poem. This picture was bought by Baron Erlanger. Mr. 
Hood exhibited, in the same year, a portrait of Walter Dalrymple and a water-colour drawing, 
one of three, illustrating an old English song. This. year Mr. Hood had in the Academy a 
picture from ‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, which he has since worked upon and sent to the 
Liverpool Exhibition. He has exhibited etchings two or three times in the Black and White 
Exhibition. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
XII.—Social Life in Cambridge Sixty Years Since (continued). 


IN the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Tutor and Pupil stood in a close and even 
affectionate relation to each other. We have seen that occasionally they occupied the same 
chamber; and it must further be remembered that the number of students proceeding to 
degrees was infinitely smaller than at present, so that a tutor could not only educate all 
his pupils, but understand their characters by personal intercourse. Sir Symonds d’Ewes, 
who was admitted at St. John’s in 1618, speaks frequently in his diary of Mr. Richard 
Holdsworth, whom he styles ‘my loving tutor, and records his gratitude for his kindness 
in taking walks with him and treating him as an equal. By degrees those relations were 
done away with. Various reasons, such, for instance, as the following, have been assigned 
for the change. Older men ceased to share rooms with undergraduates ; increase in numbers 
made intercourse ceremonious and insincere; political differences brought about suspicion 
and estrangement. Whatever may have been the cause, the broad fact remains that little 
by little a spirit of donnishness crept into the University, and soon reigned supreme there. 
For a century or more the older and the younger men saw very little of each other. A 
fellow-commoner now and then sought the society of the Fellows. whom he met at the high 
table; but more frequently he regretted his isolation from the men of his own age and 
standing, and made his escape as soon as dinner was over. This change of feeling was 
another instance of the way in which the Universities reflect the tone of the country. In 
the last century a man addressed his father as ‘Sir,’ and, so far as we can judge from con- 
temporary literature, regarded him with fear, and almost with dislike. In the first half of 
the present century the new literary tastes and new political opinions that became prevalent 
among young men, notwithstanding the almost proverbial Toryism of young Englishmen, 
made the breach wider still. A college tutor, popularly supposed to stand towards his 
pupils in the relation of a father, came to know so little about them, that the following 
anecdote is’ not incredible. One of the tutors of a large College desired his servant to go 
and invite a pupil, whom he had not seen for some time, to take wine with him after hall. 
‘Mr. So-and-so, sir? He died three terms ago.’ ‘You ought to tell me when my pupils. 
die,’ replied the Don. .We do not vouch for the literal accuracy of this incident, but it 
illustrates the estrangement that existed between those who ought to have been teachers 
and those who should have been taught. It is almost needless to add that unruliness and 
excess became the rule, rather than the exception; and sixty years since the morality and 
the behaviour of the young men at the University was not of the best. The famous—or 
perhaps we should rather say infamous—letter of Mr. R. M. Beverley to the Duke of 
‘Gloucester (then Chancellor of the University), published in 1833, had, no doubt, a germ 
of truth beneath the gross exaggerations and wilful misrepresentations with which it is 
filled. The pamphlet is now almost forgotten, or remembered only for the manly and 
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crushing reply that it elicited from Professor Sedgwick—a denunciation that Junius himself 
might not have disdained to sign. At the time of its publication, however, it made a great noise, 
and the number of replies to it that were published are a proof that it was not all invention. 

If a malevolent scribbler were to write such an article in such a style now-a-days, not 
a soul would think it worth his while to answer a word. Many causes have contributed to 
bring about a better state of things since; and nothing could be healthier than the feeling 
that now exists between authorities and undergraduates. As an instance of the resentment 
that was sometimes excited before this excellent consummation was effected, we will instance 
the amusing squabble about attendance at chapels at Trinity in 1838. At the beginning of 
Lent Term in that year, the Master and Seniors had agreed ‘that all Undergraduates, 
Scholars, and Foundation Sizars, do attend chapel eight times at least in every week, that 
is, twice on Sunday and once on every other day,’ on pain of sundry penalties ; and finally, 
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after three formal admonitions from Dean, Tutor, and Master, ‘the offender shall, ipso facto, 
be removed from the College, either entirely, or for one or more Terms.’ This novel severity 
was met by a singular expedient. A number of men enrolled themselves as ‘ The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Undergraduates ;’ one or more of their number made a 
point of attending every chapel, and noted the attendance of the Fellows. The result was 
published in a weekly paper, which was circulated in Cambridge, and even in London, 
where it found its way into the Clubs and some of the newspapers. The remarks that 
these impudent youngsters appended to their weekly records are very entertaining. On 
24th February, the second week of the existence of the institution, we read: 

‘The Society, though gratified to find that their labours have had the effect of producing more 
regularity on the whole, among the Fellows, will not relax in their endeavours to promote the cause of 


Religion. Zight Chapels are all that they-require to be kept, and should any Fellow, through illness, 
be unable to attend, on sending a note to the Secretary of the Society, he will be excused.’ 
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On 3rd March it is announced that— 

‘A prize for general regularity and good behaviour when in Chapel has been instituted by the 
Society, who are as anxious to reward merit as they are to punish immorality. But, whilst they thus 
wish to instil into the minds of the Fellows those Religious feelings which, owing to bad education, 
they may possibly be without, the Society most distinctly declare that they shall not be guided merely 
by an outward show of religion. [It is not, therefore, enough to go merely eight times a-week to 
Chapel, and when there to utter the responses so loud as to attract attention, or otherwise disturb the 
prayers of the Undergraduates. Such conduct will at all times be severely punished. But there will 
be a general examination of the Fellows at the end of each term, when they will be classed according 
to their merits.’ 


On 10th March, the following note appeared : 

‘The Society regret much that during the last week great laxity has prevailed among the Fellows 
in general with regard to their attendance in Chapel. This is the more to be lamented, as they had 
been for the two previous weeks so much more regular than usual. This irregularity cannot proceed 
from ill health, for they have been constantly to Hall, although they are zot compelled to go ‘here 
more than Five times each week. The Society, however, still: hope that in the ensuing week they 
will be able to make a more favourable report both of their attendance in Chapel as also of their good 
conduct when there. As was before stated, any Fellow who shall, owing to any wine-party, or other 
sufficient reason, be prevented from attending, will be excused on sending a note previously to the 
Secretary of the Society, and his absence will be counted as presence.’ 


Then they drew up an average of the attendance of each Fellow for a month, in a tabular 
form, with the foot-note, ‘Why then do they not set us a better example?’ This observation 
goes to the root of the whole matter. The Fellows did not so much as attempt to 
understand the Undergraduates. It would not be difficult to find individual instances of 
friendship and sympathy; but as a general rule the two bodies were opposing forces who 
regarded each other with suspicion and dislike. ‘The place would be agreeable enough 
to live in, were it not for the Town and the Undergraduates, said a learned Professor. 
But to return to Trinity. At the end of the sixth week the Masters and Seniors 
altered their regulations, and announced that they would be content with six chapels in 
each week instead of eight. The Undergraduates on their side announced that the 
‘Chapel Lists’ would be discontinued; and, as a last shot at the now retreating enemy, 
they published a Class List, in the form used at a college examination; in which the 
Fellows were divided into four classes, according to their number of attendances. Two 
names appear in italics below the last class, as not worthy to be classed at all. The 
first class contained only three names :—those of the Senior and Junior Dean, and of 
Mr. Perry, afterwards Lord Bishop of Melbourne. The former, being obliged in virtue of 
their office to attend twice daily, were held to be disqualified for the prize with which 
it was intended to reward the most regular attendant at chapel. Mr. Perry, therefore, 
who had attended sixty-six times during the period of examination, received a copy of 
the Bible, handsomely bound. 

No sketches of University life and manners would be complete without some reference 
to the Heads of Colleges. In an earlier chapter the position of the Head before the 
Reformation was described, when he was in reality, and not merely in name, the supreme 
director of the body corporate over which he presided. After the Reformation, when 
permission to marry had been conceded, and the simple Master's chamber of earlier days 
had been enlarged into a comfortable, not to say luxurious, Lodge, the Master of necessity 
lived apart from the Fellows of his college. The government of the University was, to a 
great extent, in the hands of the Heads, who, in the case of numerous offices, had the 
right of nominating two candidates for election, of whom the Senate chose one; and, more- 
over, as assessors to the Vice-Chancellor, they acquired by custom a far wider power than 
had been conceded to them by statute. Nothing could be imagined better in theory than 
that the persons who represented individual colleges should form the united government 
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of the University ; and so long as the Heads associated with the Fellows in daily inter- 
course the scheme probably worked well. But after they began to live apart, they had 
fewer opportunities of appreciating the ideas and feelings of even their own colleges; and 
as these became larger it became impossible for the Head to perform the multifarious duties 
that had been imposed upon him in simpler times. Consequently the Heads were con- 
strained, by the necessities of their unfortunate position, to separate themselves from the 
rest of the University, and to associate only with one another. 

This preface is necessary for the right understanding of the condition of society which 
we propose briefly to illustrate. What we are about to say refers, it must be remembered, 
to a state of things which has passed away with the Elizabethan statutes. Moreover, the 
persons to whom our reminiscences allude have all long been dead, and their sayings and 
doings have become the common property of the public. 
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GALLERY IN THE LODGE OF QUEENS’ COLLEGE. 


Sixty years since society at Cambridge was divided broadly into two classes—those 
who were Heads of Houses and those who were not. The former were the aristocracy ; 
and no Grand Duke of a minute territory, no cathedral dignitary, no Head Master of a 
great school—no, not even Dr. Keate himself in his most autocratic days—was ever hedged 
about with a more awful dignity, or exacted a more implicit obedience. ‘You ought to 
remember, sir, the immeasurable distance between an undergraduate and the Master of his 
college,’ said Dr. Mansel, on a certain occasion, to an unlucky youngster who ventured to 
address him. For this speech there might have been some justification ; but there was none 
for the spirit of arrogance and self-assertion that was the peculiar characteristic of those 
seventeen oligarchs towards even the oldest and ablest of the academic body. From the 
hour that an individual became Master of his college, he was raised (in his own estimation) 
into a higher region, whence he looked down with contemptuous pity on the less-favoured 
many, even though some of them might have been his oldest and most intimate friends. 
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Damon and Pythias might have taken their daily walks together along the Trumpington 
Road for many years; but should Damon be elected Master, he would next day give 
Pythias two fingers, and address him formally as Mr. Pythias in conversation or in writing. 
When a Head of a college gave a dinner-party sixty years since, he invited Heads only. 
The exceptions to this rule were so rare that they may be neglected in a general statement 
of the characteristics of the Order. If such an invitation was issued, it was a royal com- 
mand, and not even the death of an intimate friend was admitted as an excuse. This 
exclusiveness survived to comparatively modern times to such an extent that even after a 
more general intercourse was permitted, and Heads had begun to visit Professors, the only 
son of the host was not allowed to dine at his own father’s table because, forsooth, the 
Master of his college was expected there as a guest! At the beginning of the present 
century, Dr. Mansel had condescended to unbend somewhat, and to give less solemn enter- 
tainments. That august person had six unmarried daughters, and possibly some thoughts 
of their settlement in life may have influenced him. Professor Pryme relates that evening 
parties at Trinity Lodge were not uncommon at which music was given, and sometimes 
‘a dance was improvised, for which the Master would himself turn an organ.’ That, how- 
ever, was in 1809; but twenty years later a far greater exclusiveness had become the rule. 
So complete was the social severance between the Heads and the rest of the University 
that considerable curiosity was felt by each half of the academic world as to the sayings 
and doings of the other. ‘What do you talk about in your society?’ said the wife of a 
Head to the wife of a Professor in 1829, ‘is it amusing?’ Just about that time, however, 
a buld innovation was made, which stirred the University to its depths. Mr. Serjeant 
Frere had just been made Master of Downing, and, being an enlightened person who had 
passed most of his life in London, saw no reason why the good folks of Cambridge should 
not amuse themselves according to the fashions of the metropolis. So Mrs. Frere, who 
sang divinely, gave musical parties in the Lodge itself, and ¢ableaux vivants also, which 
were much admired ; and at last (I vow my hand shakes so with horror at the very thought 
of it that I can hardly make my pen write down the awful profanation) she got up 7he 
School for Scandal in the College Hall! One of her first evening parties took place after 
a solemn symposium given to an assemblage of Heads. They had not been made aware 
of what was about to happen, and it was remarked afterwards, by the wife of one of them, 
_*Some people came in in the evening—of course we went away.’ 

University society is subject to very frequent changes, as the older members leave and 
the younger take their places. In the second quarter of the present century it was more 
than usually brilliant. The long dinners in College Halls had been given up, except on 
rare occasions of high festival, and the Fellows delighted to go into general society of an 
evening. There were musical parties, under the auspices of Professor Smyth and Mrs. Frere, 
dramatic entertainments, sparingly and somewhat grudgingly permitted, and numerous 
dinner-parties, enlivened by conversation which ranged from the deepest to the lightest 
themes. Men of the highest literary and scientific distinction—such as Dr. Whewell, Dr. 
Peacock, Mr. Thirlwall, Dr. Turton, Mr. Hare, Professor Pryme, and Professor Sedgwick— 
drew each other out, capped each other’s stories, or took opposite sides in argument. At 
times, especially if Dr. Whewell was present, conversation became a monologue. It was 
said by Sydney Smith that ‘ Science was his forte and omniscience his foible.’ He delighted 
in taking up a subject, and delivering his opinions upon it, while the rest of the company 
listened respectfully. Some might be disappointed of an opportunity for placing their own 
witticism, or for urging their own views; but the speaker handled his theme in so masterly 
a style, that his hearers accepted his despotic ways without a murmur. Once, and once only, 
says tradition, an attempt was made to dethrone him. A party of the Fellows of his own 
College got up carefully the subject of Chinese music, and adroitly turned the conversation 
towards it in Combination Room. Mr. Whewell joined in for a while, and then became 
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silent, while they went on, delighted at the thought that for once the conversation was in 
their own hands. Their triumph, however, was short-lived, for Whewell presently thundered 
out, ‘Ah! I see you have been getting up an article I wrote some years ago in an 
Encyclopedia ; but I have altered my views since then.’ The attempt, it is hardly necessary 
to say, was not renewed, Professor Sedgwick was best at story-telling. The adventures of 
Elizabeth Woodcock, for instance, who was buried in the snow near Cambridge in February, 
1799, for eight days, grew, in his narrative of them, into a wonderfully dramatic story, 
humorous and pathetic by turns; and his recollections of his earlier days were as picturesque 
as they were amusing, One of these, relating to Mr, William Pugh, shall be given in his 
own words : 


‘Mr. Pugh, before he had been Fellow of Trinity for long (he was elected about 1790) was deeply 
affected by the horrors of the French Revolution. He was a man of great reading and studious habits ; 
and, among other things, was engaged upon the catalogue of the printed books in the University Library. 
There, instead of reading only the title-pages, he read the works themselves through, and thus, while he 
got on slowly with the catalogue, he laid up a vast store of knowledge, especially in the pamphlets 
published at that time; so much so, that when Dr, Parr dined in Trinity College some thirty years 
afterwards, Pugh, though he had been mad in the interval, and for twenty years had never opened a 
book, was yet able, from his excellent memory, to quote pages and pages from the pamphlets of that 
time. Pugh and Dr. Parr were of opposite politics; Pugh was a strong Conservative, Parr an equally 
strong Whig; so that when the former was seen to take the chair as Vice-Master, with Parr on his right 
hand, everyone expected an unpleasant scene. But, luckily, the conversation turned upon the literature 
of the early years of the French Revolution, with which Parr was equally well acquainted. So for hours 
and hours they capped each other with stories and quotations; till at last Pugh referred to a pamphlet 
‘‘ which,” said he, “I wonder had so little influence, and so little popularity ; for I was very much struck 
with one passage in particular; and if ye would like to hear it, Dr. Parr, I think I can repeat it to you.” 
He then proceeded to repeat without hesitation about a page and a half, after which he rose to go, 
and turning to Dr. Parr, said, “I thank you, Doctor, for the very pleasant evening we have had together ; 
and as for that pamphlet, I think you know more of the author than I do.” So saying, he left the room. 
When he was gone, Parr said, “I was the author of that pamphlet, but it fell dead. I have never read 
it since, and I give you my honour that I could not have repeated a line of it myself.” 

‘Well, about his madness. For a long while he was very strange; he dreaded the society of every- 
body ; he never left his rooms for any purpose whatever; he would not let his bed-maker enter them, 
but, at a stated hour every day, used to open the door a little, take in his breakfast, and slam it to 
again. One morning, very early, he was seen by the porter to walk across the court in a mistrustful 
manner, looking behind him, and to the right and left, with the utmost circumspection, and so go into 
the Bowling Green, which in those days was not closed with a grating as it is now. On his shoulders 
he carried a large white bundle. This he was seen to carry to the terrace overlooking the river, and 
there pitch it over into the Cam. Search was made for it, and it was fished up. It was found to contain 
all his dirty linen, remains of his food, &c., which had become too foul to be endured longer. This 
was not thought sufficient proof of insanity to warrant his being sent out of residence. Soon after, 
however, the town was thrown into consternation by the frequent breaking of the lamps. Night after 
night several were found broken, no one knew by whom. The Mayor offered a reward, but still the 
culprit remained undetected. At last the College porter observed that Pugh- was in the habit of going 
out after the gates were closed. So a servant was set to watch, and, the next time Pugh went out, 
followed him at a distance. He went down Jesus Lane, and, when he came to the Common, turned 
to the left along Jesus’ Ditch, Then he presently went down to the water’s edge, and, from among 
flags and weeds, brought up a long stick. This he seized, and hurried back to the street. No sooner 
had he got there than the frenzy seemed to seize him. He gnashed his teeth, and rushed along like 
a madman. Presently he caught sight of a lamp, made for it, and, exclaiming with a loud oath “ You 
are Robespierre!” dashed it to pieces with his stick. So he went on with the others, crying out 
“ Danton!” “St. Just!” and other names, till he had broken six or eight. Then he returned to the 
ditch, hid his stick, and made his way back to College. After this he was requested to leave, and 
put under the care of a keeper. He recovered, however, and returned to College, and, though he had 
still a somewhat wild look, behaved with perfect propriety. His judgment was considered extremely 
good, and in the Fellowship Examination his opinion was preferred to that of most other examiners. 
His memory was such that he could trust to it when others had to refer to the author, as in the case 
of the Greek tragedians.’ 
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With this anecdote our Reminiscences of the Social Life of Cambridge Sixty Years 
since must come to an end. When those of the present decade are written the annalist 
who takes the subject in hand will have a very different picture to draw. He will find the 
number of undergraduates more than doubled, and engaged in a multiplicity of studies and 
interests, which offer a lively contrast to the sameness of the course along which their 
ancestors were compelled to plod. He will have to notice, too, the realisation of the dreams 
of that Princess whose educational views were set forth by the Poet Laureate; and though 
there are as yet no ‘sweet girl graduates’ tripping to the Senate House on Degree Day, 
there are signs which indicate that even that alteration may be nearer than some suppose. 
In the opinion of many excellent well-wishers to Cambridge the death-knell of her fame 
as a place of education would be sounded if this were to be brought about, or if in sundry 
other ways that we will not further particularise she were to accept changes that begin to 
be demanded, with no uncertain sound, from without. We do not share these apprehensions ; 


we believe firmly that 
‘The old order changeth, giving place to new, 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’ 


HENRY EDRIDGE, A.R.A. 


MONG the few members of the English school of water-colour painting whose fame has 
become dim while their merits remain unchallengeable, and their works charm all 
who study them, Edridge has been, on the whole, the least fortunate, although, except so 
far as domestic troubles of a bitter kind affected his later days, he was by no means 
an unhappy man nor an unrecognised artist. The chief facts of his life were somewhat 
incorrectly gathered by the late Mr. Redgrave, who fairly, but not quite sympathetically, 
" appreciated the painter, whose family furnished some details to the following effect. To these 
I have added. 

Edridge was the son of a tradesman of St. James’s, Westminster, and born in Pad- 
dington in August, 1769. Left a widow with five children, and but scantily provided with 
means for their support, the mother of my subject, in 1783, allowed him to become one 
of the apprentice-pupils of William Pether, the landscape-painter, who is better known as an 
engraver in mezzotint and painter of miniatures. From Pether Edridge learned much of what 
he brought to good use in later life; but he did not gain power of drawing of the more 
severe order, as it was cultivated in the Royal Academy during the Keepership of Carlini 
the sculptor, who was an accomplished man in his way, and under whose care Edridge was 
received as a student in 1784. Two years after this the latter gained a silver medal for a 
drawing from the antique, which so interested Reynolds, then President of the Academy, 
that he allowed the young student to make copies in miniature from some of his own works. 
This seems to have been a profitable practice, the demand for such copies being, as the 
number of existing examples attests, considerable. Reynolds favoured the making of these 
copies, and several men of note worked during their youth in that way. 

Although originally intending to follow Pether in mezzotinting other men’s pictures 
the encouragement of Sir Joshua is said to have induced Edridge to devote himself to 
painting miniatures. This he did with such success that we soon find him married to a 
member of the family of S. W. Reynolds, the engraver of ‘Sir Joshuas, and settled in 
Dufour’s Place, Golden Square, a place which was then a moderately handsome one, and 
is still rich in memories of gentlemen and ladies who lived, or had lived, in the neighbouring” 
Square, in Marlborough Street and in Poland Street. This was long before 1805, when John 
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Varley set up a somewhat unkempt house in Broad Street of that locality, a thoroughfare 
where Blake’s father, the hosier, had lived and flourished, and where Blake himself, having 
opened his print-shop at No. 27, was working as an engraver in the back parlour when 
Edridge arrived in the neighbourhood. 

The Weary Traveller—miniature, Edridge’s first exhibited picture, was No. 288 in the 
Royal Academy, 1786, with a Frame of Nine Portraits (No. 305); and they were described 
as the works of ‘H. Eldridge, at Mr. Pether’s, No. 12 Frith Street, Soho.’ He contributed 
numerous portraits in the following year. In 1788 his address was still with Pether, and 
at 32 Oxendon Street. The next year he was alone at 16 Church Street, Soho, and in 
1790 at 5 Old Compton Street. After this he appears at Dufour’s Place. His name is 
given as ‘Eldridge, H.’, till 1788. About this time he painted many miniatures in a solid, 
brilliant, and careful manner, having distinct reference to the style of Reynolds, and, if 
with somewhat inferior delicacy, yet with equal force and stronger colour, so that they 
remind us of the charming pictures of Sir Joshua’s follower, Ozias Humphrey. Many of 
these works are in private collections; there is an unfinished one in the British Museum, 
representing William Woollett in a red cap. Besides working thus, Edridge developed that 
mode of art which is represented at its best by a still more numerous class of portraits, to 
which we owe some of the most faithful and delicate likenesses of celebrities, dignitaries, 
beauties, and nobodies of both sexes. Earl Cathcart has a series of charming drawings in 
pencil of this kind, being whole-length figures in small of the daughters of George III, 
taken while they were buxom and debonaire. These portraits were given by the King to 
the Earl Cathcart of that day. In 1803 the draughtsman depicted the King and Queen. In 
the Royal Collection remain more such works, and there is abundance of evidence that 
Edridge’s popularity was great and his fortunes were flourishing even before (about 1800) he 
removed to larger and handsomer houses—first No. 63, secondly No. 64—in Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square. In the latter house he remained till 1821, when death took him thence. This 
house is well worth seeing on his account, because, although in a smirched condition, it retains 
some of its old elegance, good proportions, and decorations in a fine taste. A long room 
on, the first floor, which has a north light and faces the street, was Edridge’s studio, where 
innumerable fashionables and greater folks sat to the ready, yet laborious, painter. 

Among his sitters were William Pitt, Lord Macartney, most of the members of the 
Spencer family (their likenesses remain at Althorp), the Royal Family, severally (1806), 
Dr. Monro, W. Wordsworth (1809), Benjamin West, the Speaker, and countless others. In 
the British Museum is a collection of such works which, for convenience, I name below, but 
I shall describe the characteristic manner of these examples here by saying that they 
represent whole-length figures and busts delicately drawn, and somewhat conventionally posed, 
delineated with precision and firmness, with a pencil, on paper or cardboard. It is evident that 
the execution of all but the faces was as rapid as it was facile, while the heads are neatly, 
indeed beautifully, ‘pencilled,’ tinted faintly to represent the carnations, and exquisitely 
stippled and modelled with the point of the implement. The likenesses are beyond question 
for fidelity’ and truth of characterization, and they exhibit a great deal of much higher 
qualities in art than these technical delicacies promise; a strong and keen insight into the 
nature of the sitters impresses the observer with a force that grows while he studies them, 
although the first impression they produce is not so potent. 

Between 1810 and 1815 Edridge diverted himself by painting landscapes in a manner 
which is broad, simple, sincere, and artistic. He had been studying nature with great zest 
and ample care before he painted that View at Chenies, Buckinghamshire, which, the first of 
its class, appeared in the Academy Exhibition of 1815. Before this time he had been 
working with Thomas Hearne, the draughtsman, who, jointly with William Byrne, issued 
the Antiquities of Great Britain. About thirty years earlier Hearne had carried on the art 
of topographical drawing, when Sandby and Rooker left it. If not with Turner himself, at 
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least with Girtin, Edridge made many studies of this class in the Watford region, including 
views of Bushey, Aldenham, and other villages, some examples of which are described 
below. Edridge surpassed Hearne in all respects but a sense of grandeur and composition; 
and as a landscape and architectural painter he was quite equal to William Hunt, who, in 
the same locality, drew numerous churches, old houses, streets, shaws, and ‘ prospects,’ to 
say nothing of gamekeepers, and other rustics. Edridge’s landscapes often remind us of De 
Wint’s, and they have more colour than Girtin’s, less delicaté mastery and variety than 
Turner’s, and they are only a little less masculine and studious than Hunt’s. To works of 
this class one could hardly give higher praise. 

It is probable that the practice of Hearne, to say nothing of the success of Prout, who 
had been working for Britton, and, before this date, had developed that mode of pencil- 
drawing which has fascinated Mr. Ruskin, had much to do with Edridge’s resolutions to 
travel in those picturesque parts of France which a lull in war had opened to the British. 
Among those who went there Girtin took a leading part. At any rate, we find Edridge 
in Normandy and Paris in 1817, and, according to Mr. Redgrave, again in 1819. He 
was then making pencil drawings of which the close resemblance to those of Prout strikes 
us the more strongly when similar subjects have occupied both artists, as in the case of 
our illustration, the original of which is in the Print Room, and that sketch by Prout which 
was reproduced in ‘Notes by Mr. Ruskin on Samuel Prout and William Hunt, 1880, p. 42. 
The latter was in the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, and is a view of Evreux, taken from a 
point which is a very little to our right of that which yielded the facsimile before us. At 
first sight one might be forgiven for thinking these works to be due to the same hand. 
Differences develope, and to Prout’s credit, as we compare the examples; nevertheless, that 
before us is a capital instance of what Edridge could do with a black-lead pencil and an 
architectural subject. ‘It is as a painter in colour of old buildings, and in the fashion before 
described, that Edridge leaves Prout, with his ‘vermiculated’ touch and his conventionalities 
of drawing-mastership 2 excelsis, at an immeasurable distance in the rear. 

It was in 1819 Edridge first exhibited examples of this category, the subjects being the 
Cathedrals of Beauvais and Rouen; the latter city, Abbeville, and Evreux Cathedral supplied 
materials for works and lessons in 1820. In November of this year the artist was elected 
an A.R.A. In 1821 he sent Parisian subjects, a capital example of which belonged to the 
late Mr. William Smith, of Lisle Street. Trouble of the sharpest kind now came upon him. 
Both his children died prematurely—a daughter was taken away in her seventeenth year, a son 
at nearly the same age. It is said that these losses overwhelmed the artist, and that his death 
was hastened by them. It is certain that the skilful, accomplished, amiable painter died at 
his house in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, on the 23rd of April, 1821, that is, in less 
than six months after attaining the Associateship, so that his name, which had appeared in 
the catalogues of the Academy Exhibitions for five-and-thirty years, was only once ranked 
with those of the Associates of that body. 

It is a testimony to the genial and amiable character of the man that his remains were 
placed in a grave adjoining those of his old comrades Thomas Hearne and Henry, Doctor 
Monro’s son, himself a clever amateur, in the churchyard, at the east end of the church of 
Bushey, Hertfordshire. Of their tombs and the church behind them William Hunt piously 
made a drawing of noble quality. Doctor Monro’s house in that neighbourhood caused 
the place to be an artistic centre; and Byrne, Edridge, Hearne, young Monro, William 
Hunt, Mr. Linnell, and half-a-dozen more, frequented the district, little thinking that three 
of their number would lie in a row for ever at the foot of the Gothic window, round 
which the trembling foliage of the odorous lime-trees and the stately elms sighed in the 
wind until the ‘restorer’ did his worst. ‘There all things until then were laid in order, 
because it was a ‘haunt of ancient peace.’ In the woodlands thereabouts, and of Cassiobury, 
William Hunt used to be trundled on a sort of barrow with a hood over it, which was 
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drawn by a man or a donkey, while he made sketches for that Earl of Essex who had 
married Miss Stephens, the present Dowager Countess of Essex, who is famous in the roll 
of English singing. The house in Margaret Street, where Edridge abode for nearly a 
quarter of a century, passed to the family of William Walker, the historical engraver, whose 
wife, Elizabeth, herself an artist, was the second daughter of S. W. Reynolds, and 
Edridge’s heiress. Until she died in 1876, the place was in the occupation of her repre- 
sentatives, some of whom, I believe, hold it at the present time. Opie painted her portrait, 
which she engraved, and she was one of Clint’s pupils. Doctor Monro, of Cavendish Square, 
a descendant of his famous namesake, possesses the wills of Edridge and Hearne, with many 
personal relics of the extourage of his ancestor, drawings, sketches, and one of Gainsborough’s 
‘landscape boxes.’ 

In the Print Room, British Museum, is a numerous collection of drawings by Henry 
Edridge, procured from various sources and acquired by gift and purchase. Many of these 
are signed and dated, while some bear autograph inscriptions of names and dates. These 
include excellent examples of nearly all the modes of the artist’s practice in pencil and water- 
colours, singly and, according to his wont at one period, in combination. Several instances 
of his fine skill in landscape-painting, including views of churches and old houses in the 
neighbourhoods of London and St. Albans, are in this collection, together with studies 
made in French towns, of which the illustration to this paper is the most important and 
characteristic. Some sketches of ‘still-life’ may be found with the above: the most important 
class of works is that which is, on the whole, the richest gathering of illustrations of Edridge’s 
characteristic manner in portraiture; the subjects or sitters were nearly all men of note in 
law, politics, letters, science, and art. They include charmingly animated sketches, made with 
a pencil in a note-book, of Girtin and Thomas Hearne, each seated on camp-stools and in 
the act of draughtmanship. Nothing could be better—more truly genial and lifelike—than 
the figure of the portly Hearne, which was drawn ‘at Bushey Mill, June 25, 1805’ (or ‘6’); his 
breeches, wide-skirted coat, and shoes, have been ‘touched’ with rare feeling and precision. 
Girtin seems to have been a ‘dandy,’ for his tall figure and elegant limbs are clad in the 
height- of the fashion—that is, in a ‘cutaway’ long coat, buckskin breeches, and Hessian 
boots. 

Among the fine drawings in water-colours is Aldenham Church, seen from the west in 
sunny weather, which, although not by any means one of the best of Edridge’s works of 
the class, has the elements of nearly all his methods of delineation, and is remarkable for 
the clearness and purity of the sun-shadows, the beautiful truth of the local colouring of the 
bricks, and the weathered rough-cast of the once venerable, but now ‘restored,’ building which 
delighted Hearne, Hunt, Varley, the younger Monro, Mr. Linnell, and that company of 
painters who assembled in the Adelphi under the healthy ‘patronage’ of the famous ‘mad 
doctor.’ It would be difficult to add to the sweet and sedate charm of Edridge’s drawings 
of churches, so delicate are the grey tints, so tender is the soft, but powerful, illuminations 
they display, so crisp and expressive in the tones he employed in making them. Another 
drawing in the same collection, representing Great Bookham Church, Surrey, is rather sooty 
in the sun-shadows, shows signs of haste, and may not be innocent of the lamp; but 
its pastoral sweetness of sentiment is not less distinct than the picturesque quality of the 
ancient shingled spire which, before the days of ‘restoration, was draped in ivy to the vane. 
In an ‘architectural’ sense a ruin, the opprobrium of those who ignored art, antiquity, and 
history, and, it must be admitted, in a deplorably neglected state, the old church at Great 
Bookham was one of the most pathetic memorials of its kind in England. Another drawing 
in the British Museum represents Singer's Farm, near Bushey, October 17, 1811, a body of 
old buildings which were originally handsome, and retain signs of architectural grace in the 
well-grouped chimneys and roomy dormers that are set in high-pitched, steep, deep-red tiled 
roofs, which extend their wide eaves over the walls of noggin and rough-cast. The sky has 
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turned red, owing to the failure of the blue pigment, a similar defect to that which has 
ruined innumerable English water-colour drawings, so that Glover’s, Hills’s, Barrett’s, and the 
like examples, are rarely seen without evoking the grief of students. In this drawing that 
firm and crisp, neat and precise touch to which I have before called attention as one of the 
admirable characteristics of Edridge’s mode of draughtsmanship, is very distinct in the bricks 
of the sun and wind-bitten stack of chimneys, in the delineation of the walls of the farm- 
house, and the ruddy, purple, and grey tints of its tiled roof. That strong resemblance 
to the qualities of genuine fresco-paintings, which may be noticed in most of the drawings 
of this class, is very clearly to be seen in this excellent, but by no means capital, example 
of the tact and strength of Edridge’s art. Of course, all such works, where strength of tints 
occurs on white paper, and nothing like distemper has been used, are neither more nor less 
than frescoes in small. 

A larger work is in the Print Room, and a good instance of Edridge’s manner of drawing 
in black and white on blue paper. He represents the landscape as seen, during a flood, from 
the summit of the Hundred Steps at Windsor Castle. The treatment of the level plain of 
water, which is dashed with reflections of the wintry trees, and of the lines of hedgerows 
standing one behind the other, till the land emerges from the shining surface of the flood, is 
admirable ; beautiful is the grading of the tints and tones; the aérial perspective is exquisite, 
and it gives with extreme felicity the silvery tone of the atmosphere, which is almost satu- 
rated with vapours, so that all outlines beyond the front are softened. Edridge’s power of 
dealing with light, which gave so great a charm to the Aldenham Church and Singer's Farm, 
which are works in colour, is impressed on this study in monochrome. It is a pity that the 
British Museum does not possess larger and more complex examples than the above, which, 
although they admirably represent Edridge as an artist, and enable us to analyse his 
technique without difficulty, do not impress us so powerfully as more important instances 
would have done. There are three drawings of the same class in the museum at South 
Kensington, among the collections formed to illustrate English water-colour art. Two of 
Edridge’s portraits are likewise at South Kensington in the National Portrait Gallery. 

The same precision, crispness, neatness, and breadth of touch and style, which mark the 
landscapes to which I have alluded, were employed by Edridge in portraiture when he 
produced the capital heads of Joseph Nollekens and others; likewise when he drew the half- 
length figure of the Rev. Dr. Burney, and the head of Bartolozzi, which are all perfect 
likenesses, and in execution remarkable for the artist’s skill in drawing ex dloc the ‘quan- 
tities’ of the features with an almost sculpturesque solidity. A whole-length anonymous 
portrait in pencil of a gentleman, whose features and proportions resemble those of Girtin, 
is typical of Edridge’s most frequent mode of representing his sitters. The figure is rather 
flat, the pose simple and unaffected, and was evidently due to the life; while the exquisitely- 
finished and beautifully modelled features are instinct with pathos, culture, and sweetness. 

Among Edridge’s works should be reckoned several views of Cassiobury, made for the 
Earl of Essex, and published in the account of that seat in the form of aquatints 
by Hills. 

F, G. STEPHENS. 
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THE Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy will THE Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition will be opened 
contain important works from the galleries of Lord on the 1st of next January, and will comprise, besides 
Carnarvon and Lord Cowper. Mrs. Hope will send a valuable selection of water-colour drawings by French 
the whole of her famous collection of Dutch pictures ; artists, a collection of drawings by Englishmen, among 
and one room will be devoted to drawings by Flax- which latter a number of examples by painters of Liver- 


man. pool are expected. 








Art Chronicle. 


THE chief attraction at the French Gallery in Pall 
Mall is E. Luminais’ Les Enervés de Jumidges. Two 
sons of Clovis II., King of the Franks, A.D. 638-656, 
rebelled against their father, and were énervés by his 
order ; that is to say, their sinews were severed so as 
to render them incapable of any action requiring 
muscular force. They were then placed in a barge, 
without rudder or sails, and sent adrift upon the Seine. 
The barge stranded on the territory of the monks of 
Jumiéges, and being found by St. Philibert, its first 
abbot, the unhappy princes were received into the 
convent, where they adopted the monastic rules. In 
the picture the two princes are seen lying side by side, 
their heads resting on two red pillows placed upright 
midway on the deck. One of the faces seems almost 
maddened with despair. The other looks out languid, 
but still handsome; his powerfully-shaped arm hanging 
limp over the side of the boat. The figures are finely 
developed—the legs swathed and strapped with 
leathern bands. To the prow of the boat is affixed 
a small gilt shrine of a saint. The crimson cushions, 
the deep amber robes, the grey coverlid, and dark 
blue cloth, on which the figures lie stretched, give a 
sombre grandeur of tone to the black barge as it 
seems to drift with its half-dead cargo down the 
turbid current. Henriette Brown’s Preparations for 
the Festival represents a young acolyte, clad in crimson 
robe and cape, seated on the floor of a room with a 
grey wall, across which stretches a slanting sunbeam ; 
on the boy’s knees is carelessly laid a richly-carved 
crucifix, beside him a censer and other sacred vessels. 
The boy’s face is full of significance. The picture is 
vigorous, simple, and refined. A Lake in Norway, 
by A. Montalba, with its tender green sky and water, 
and delicate foliage touched with autumnal russet, 
renders a very pleasing aspect of nature. Who killed 
Cain ? is the picture of a schoolroom, with its benches 
and tables ; standing in the middle is the aged school- 
master, spectacles on nose, putting the question, ‘Who 
killed Cain?’ Most of the little flock have their hands 
uplifted betokening their readiness to answer, while 
some have a sly smile, as though they detected the 
trap. K. Heffner has six fine landscapes, some of 
them vigorous and accurate studies of cloud effects 
under moonlight. Young England, by J. Hanson 
Walker, is the portrait of a little boy, executed with 
the delicacy of colour and refinement of expression 
habitual to this artist. Straduarius and Guarnerius, 
by E. Zimmermann, are two small canvases, each 
with a jolly fat friar enjoying his violin and other 
comforts, most cleverly and humorously depicted. 
W. H. Bartlett’s Netting Eels on the River Loire has 
a bold sweep of the brush that recalls the French 
school. Who is it? by F. Théne, is a schoolboy 
seated on a bench before his desk, holding up his 
broken slate, upon which he has drawn a caricature. 
The fine workmanship bestowed on this comic subject 
might well deal with motives worthier of it. Blowing 
Bubbles, by the same artist, is executed with the same 
dainty finish. A Satyr Family, by L. Priou, is a 
vigorously executed picture of a most disagreeable 
subject. Church and State, in P. Beyle’s picture, are 
personified by a pair by no means flattering to the 
condition of the two great institutions. The State is 
represented by a gentleman in loose light-blue velvet 
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garments, somewhat the worse for his potations ; the 
Church by a Carmelite monk. The fare placed before 
them is meagre, yet it seems too much for them. 
The Fisherman's Dole, by P. Sadée, is a vivid repre- 
sentation of sea-life and hardships bravely borne by 
sea-folk. On the Cornish Coast, by Mrs. Val Bromley, 
is a firmly-drawn, harmoniously-coloured study of a 
picturesque nook. 


THE winter exhibition of water-colour drawings, by 
British and foreign artists, at Mr. M‘Lean’s gallery, 
was opened to the public on Monday, November ist. 
Mr. Cecil Lawson’s On the River Wharfe (3) and Near 
Bolton Bridge, Wharfdale (98), attract the eye by their 
depth of colour and rich tone. They are evidently 
dashed in as rapid studies from nature ; there is no 
elaboration, and the effect is only visible at a certain 
distance. G. H. Boughton’s Homeward (86) repre- 
sents an old wood-cutter returning, with a bundle of 
fagots on his back and a piece of meat in his hand, to 
his red-tiled roofed cottage, at the gate of which an 
eager, smiling welcome is awaiting him from a group 
of children. The subdued light of evening delight- 
fully tones Mr. Boughton’s vivid summer greens. M. 
Leloirs Windy Day (55) depicts a gentleman in blue 
coat and brass buttons, yellow breeches and top-boots, 
in sudden dismay at the loss of his three-cornered hat, 
carried off by the gale. A Paris street is dimly out- 
lined through the fog, but the figure of the man is 
highly finished. Birket Foster’s A Rustic Audience 
shows an old man mending a cane-bottomed chair, 
and five little girls earnestly gazing at the process. 
C. Bisco’s Pilgrims Departing for Mecca gives us 
mosques and minarets in the back-ground, with a 
crowd of most monkey-faced men and camels prepar- 
ing for the start. J. L. Gerome’s Dante shows us the 
poet walking, absorbed, while women and children 
point and gaze at him, awe-struck. Rosa Bonheur’s 
Scotch Cattle are three or four vigorously-painted, but 
very savage-looking bulls. Mr. Millais’ Sedding her 
Locks is a young girl, with no appearance of such 
stress of poverty, sitting, while a hair-dresser holds 
her golden hair in one hand and a pair of scissors in 
the other. Mrs. Allingham’s Our Garden at Hasle- 
mere shows a tall graceful girl, ina black dress and 
grey hat, reading, her beautiful face, with its earnest 
expression and delicate shadows, and the dainty hands 
holding the book, are highly finished. Mrs. Alling- 
ham has five other works, of equal excellence. Carl 
Haag’s War represents a man, in white robe and 
red turban, mounted on a camel; another, with gun 
in hand, walking by his side. The trappings of the 
camel and draperies, weapons, and other accessories of 
the man, are painted with the artist’s usual firmness 
and finish. E. M. Wimperis’ and T. M. Richardson’s 
landscapes, and Edmund Warren’s New Forest and 
Windsor Forest, and the works of the two well-yoked 
pair of artists, Pearson and Wainwright, abound in 
high qualities of feeling and execution. 


J. HANSON WALKER is painting the portraits of 
Lady Fergusson, wife of Sir.James Fergusson, Bart , 
Governor of Bombay, and her daughters. 


THE Spaniards have taken an old convent at Rome, 
on San Pietro, in Montorio, and have converted it into 
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an academy for art-students. The building commands 
a fine view over Rome, and will be opened for the re- 
ception of students early next year. 


M. TIBURCE DE MARE is engaged in reproducing, 
in smaller form than the original, some of Fragonard’s 
engravings illustrating Les Contes of La Fontaine. 


Mr. G. W. REID, keeper of the department of 
prints in the British Museum, has recently purchased 
for the nation, and for less than 200/., a small but very 
choice collection of drawings by the old masters, in- 
cluding an important specimen of Filippino Lippi’s 
refined draughtsmanship—a whole-length figure of 
St. John in the Desert by Girolamo Mocetto, one 
in bistre with a pen representing two sportsmen by 
Wouvermans, and landscapes by Cuyp, and others. 


THE ‘Queen’ Newspaper will publish early in 
December portraits and biographies of the most dis- 
tinguished English lady artists of the day. 


AN exhibition of competitive designs for Christmas 
cards has been held at the Dudley Gallery. The 
judges, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. Marks, A.R.A., and 
Mr. Boughton, A.R.A., awarded the first prize to Miss 
Alice Squire, and the second to Mr. Herbert Allchin. 
There were fourteen prizes amounting to 500/. Among 
the 925 designs some were very poor, but on the whole 
the experiment was a successful one. 


AT the gallery of the Fine Art Society in New 
Bond Street is exhibited a loan collection of the 
drawings and woodcuts of Thomas Bewick, lent by 
the artist’s daughters, the Misses Bewick. The col- 
lection includes several vignettes in water-colour, 
showing a mastery in this branch of art which must 
surprise even his most intimate admirers. There is 
also a selection of his original wood-blocks, and the 
method.of printing from them is shown in the gallery 
during the exhibition. The notes by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, illustrating this collection, are an invalu- 
able accompaniment and aid for the proper study 
of these exquisite productions. The water-colour 
drawings are placed side by side with their respective 
woodcuts, allowing a comparison not only of the 
general effect, but of the working of the master’s 
thought. The drawings and cuts of birds thus ex- 
hibited were made for the first edition of the ‘ British 
Birds ;’ and for an exhaustive, an almost microscopic 
examination and analysis of these, Mr. Stephens’ 
notes on the most remarkable examples must prove 
a precious help to the student, making manifest as 
they do Bewick’s keen observation and passionate 
love of nature, and the patience, skill, and conscien- 
tiousness with which he portrayed it. Mr. Ruskin, in 
one of his lectures, says of Bewick that ‘ without 
training he was Holbein’s equal ;’ and again, ‘I know 
no drawing so subtle as Bewick’s since the fifteenth 
century except Holbein’s and Turners.’ Looking at 
the drawings and cuts of some single feathers, it is 
hard to believe they are not Nature’s own handiwork, 
so excellent is the rendering of the texture, the tints, 
the spots, and streaks; while the character, ways, 





and action of the various birds, are expressed in the 
subtlest drawing of contour, modelling, and pose. 


In the Fine Art Society’s galleries in New Bond 
Street is also an exhibition of etchings by Rajon, 
Seymour Haden, Palmer, Hook, Herkomer, Whistler, 
Tissot, Bracquemond, Flameng, Waltner, and others. 
There are some splendid specimens of this interesting 
branch of art in the collection, and as the works of 
each master are grouped together, the character and 
spirit of each can be studied to the greatest advantage. 
The most interesting proof is that of a new plate by 
Mr. Samuel Palmer, entitled Early Morning—the 
Opening of the Fold. Far from betraying any decline, 
this plate shows, we think, a distinct advance on its 
predecessors in some important qualities of art, and is 
one of the most exquisite productions of the master. 
The collection of Mr. Palmer’s works includes thirteen 
numbers. There are several unpublished dry-points 
by Mr. Haden, some new plates by M. Tissot, and a 
collection of etchings from pictures by Rajon which 
prove the versatility as well as the extraordinary skill 
of that truly accomplished master. We were much 
interested by Mr. Chattock’s new set of etchings of 
scenery on the river Duddon, at first undertaken with 
a view to illustrate the sonnets by Wordsworth, but 
afterwards carried out independently. Mr. Chattock 
certainly interprets mountain scenery with much 
intelligence, and we think that his most recent work 
shows decided progress. He does not overlabour his 
mountainous subjects in any way, but expresses their 
character and aspects by judicious selection of line and 
a sparing use of shade. 


AN ‘ Arts Society’ has been established in Notting- 
ham, where the first lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., on ‘The Legend of Beauty and 
the Message of Art.’ The lecture-room, by the per- 
mission of the Corporation of Nottingham, was the 
Long Gallery of the Midland Counties Art Museum, 
which, as many of our readers will remember, is perma- 
nently established in Nottingham Castle, a noble site 
which long ago attracted the attention of Turner, who 
little dreamed of its artistic destiny in the future. The 
Castle and grounds belong to the Town Council of 
Nottingham for a lease of five hundred years; and the 
galleries are the finest in the British provinces. The 
inhabitants of Nottingham seem to be not a little proud 
of them, and of the good management by which a 
building, so exceptional in itself, and so exceptionally 
situated, was secured for such a purpose. We can 
only say that the Nottingham people have a perfect 
right to be proud of the example which they have set ; 
and we heartily wish success to the new ‘ Arts Society,’ 
which may count upon such support as it is in our 
power to offer. 


THE Autotype Company have sent us an autotype 
copy of Mr. Walter Field’s Come unto these Yellow 
Sands. The original was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1873, and at the Paris Universal Exhi- 
bition in 1878. The locality is Swanage, in the Isle 
of Purbeck, and the artist saw the scene, or a similar 
one, at spring-tide, after the clearing away of a storm. 
The order of processes has been as follows :—First, 
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the painting was reproduced on a large scale in auto- 
type, and this autotype was worked upon in mono- 
chrome by Mr. Field until he had satisfied himself with 
the black and white transcript of his picture. The 
published autotype is, we understand, reduced from 
the monochrome. It appears to be highly successful, 
and deserves especial attention for its unprecedentedly 
near approach to the tone and general appearance of 
a very delicate engraving. There is no doubt that the 
autotype processes have made real progress during the 
last few years ; and when artists take the trouble to 
study the peculiarities of reproduction in autotype, 
and conform themselves to them, the results are much 
more satisfactory than they were when the process 
first began to be experimentally employed. 


Mr. WEDMORE has just published a second series 
of his ‘Studies in English Art, including papers on 
Romney, Constable, David Cox, George Cruikshank, 
William Hunt, Prout, Méryon, Burne Jones, and 
Albert Moore. Everybody will be astonished to find 
Méryon claimed as an English artist. Mr. Wedmore 
excuses the insertion of the name on the plea that 
Méryon’s father was an Englishman; and though 
Méryon himself was French by his quickly-roused 
eagerness, his restlessness, the fire and charm of his 
temper, it has always seemed to Mr. Wedmore that 
he was English by the depth of his imagination, by 
the poetic solemnity of his vision of Paris. Now the 
truth is that Méryon was born and bred in France, 
that he served in the French navy, that he learned art 
in France, and was always subject, as an artist, to 
French influences, that his mother was a French- 
woman, and that his language and habits were all 
French. Surely it is difficult, considering all these 
facts, to claim him as an Englishman because he was 
the illegitimate son of an English physician and a 
French dancing-girl, and it is, at least, equally difficult 
to show that his art was English. It is absolutely in- 
dependent of all English precedent —as unlike Girtin, 
Turner, or Prout, as it is unlike Gustave Doré. The 
real reason, we suppose, why Mr. Wedmore has in- 
cluded Méryon amongst his ‘Studies in English Art’ 
is simply because Mr. Wedmore thought that his 
chapter on Méryon was very good, in which we per- 
fectly agree with him. There is, of course, a proba- 
bility that some national influence came to Méryon 
with his father’s blood, but, notwithstanding the 
seriousness of the English spirit, few Englishmen have 
had anything like Méryon’s gloomy earnestness, and 
they are better, for their own happiness, without it. 
The truth is that, although Méryon fascinates us, he 
was never, even’in his best days, a healthy genius, 
even the very intensity of his perceptions being in 
itself a symptom of his mental disease. Here is Mr. 
Wedmore’s description of the street where Méryon 
lived : 


‘Fancy him, then, established in a lonely way, and yet of 
course with some artistic comrades within reach, in the cabin- 
like rooms of the humblest floor of the street, the north side 
of which is occupied by the church that gives that street its 
name—St. Etienne du Mont—and which Méryon made the 
subject of one of the most harmonious and mysterious of his 
works. I went one evening in the spring of '77 to see the 
church and street ; the street itself will have historic interest 





as that from which so many of Méryon’s finest etchings are 
dated ; but I went chiefly to see, in a way in which hardly 
any other of the subjects of his pictures would allow one to 
see, how much or how little of voluntary artistic composition 
entered into his work of record. Not much here, so far as 
concerns the mere lines of his plate, though the light and 
shade on the St. Etienne were his own. The Gothic college 
to the left had disappeared—was threatening no doubt to 
disappear when he executed his print. But the church itself 
which remained—of that his record had been absolutely and 
delicately faithful, both the building and its position half 
behind the massive angle of the Panthéon. The humble 
rooms he lived in, on that side of the church not seen in the 
picture, must have looked upon the church’s bare south walls. 
The quarter, in any journey from reputable parts of Paris, 
would be reached by passage from richer street to poorer, and 
so to poorer again. A lost quarter, even behind and beyond 
the shabbiest of the quarters of students ; around it, in strange 
lanes, the dwellings of the chiffonniers, the rag-gatherers, 
who with basket on back cluster towards it at midnight from 
nightly search among offal and gutter, and wander out from 
it once more when evening has come again, to spread them- 
selves over the town. Beyond it an undiscovered country, 
known only to the police and to the workers in strange trades 
plied in remote places. There Méryon lived.’ 


Mr. Wedmore’s appreciation of Mr. Burne Jones 
seems to us both temperate and well-timed. Amongst 
many good passages relating to this artist’s work, the 
following seems to us the most complete and truly 
critical : 

‘ But it is when we come to our last point among the three 
which we have needed to take as those in which invention is 
chiefly needed in the arts of design—it is when we come to 
the expression of the face, that is, more than anything else, 
the expression of the soul, that Mr. Burne Jones is strong 
with a strength in which I sometimes doubt if he is anywhere 
rivalled. But it is not in variety that he is strong—it is in 
intensity and subtlety. It is true that subtlety implies variety 
in some sense, but the variety is only within limited range ; 
the differences are delicate and not extreme. Sympathy with 
joyous moods and cheery hours is wanting to this artistic 
organization as it shows itself on his canvas. The days he 
wots of are days of labour and sorrow—labour only the more 
embittered, and sorrow only waxing more sorrowful, by the 
vision of fleeting beauty and by yearnings not to be gratified 
because they are insatiable. Thus the expression on the faces 
of his design is limited in kind and not in extent, and it is 
when he endeavours to pass beyond the limits which his 
temperament or the art he has studied has set him that he 
falls into failure. Thus nothing can be less representative of 
happy seasons of flower and fruit than the saddened faces 
posed as Spring and Summer at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Under one of these women there are written the lines :— 

‘* Prithee take it not amiss, 
If I weary thee with bliss.” 


Such a woman might conceivably be able to weary us with 
anything else in the world; but with ‘‘ bliss ”—never !’ 


Further on, in the same paper, Mr. Wedmore does 
full justice to the command of facial expression shown 
by Burne Jones in his own deep way ; and not only of 
facial expression, but of gesture as conducive to the 
same end. On the other hand, he criticises a Venus 
very severely :— 

‘The type is to many an offensive, to most a disagreeable 
one, and the Venus is of that type the most disagreeable, the 
most offensive example. The very body is unpleasant and 
uncomely; the soul which it reveals is ghastly. The soul has 
known strange tortures; the body has withered with every 
impulse of sickness instead of health ; and, therefore, body 
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and soul commend themselves to those for whom health is 
vulgar and happiness stupidity.’ 

Then follows an excellent criticism of Mr. Burne 
Jones with regard especially to his exaggerations in 
form, which we have not space to quote. 

Apropos of William Hunt and Prout, Mr. Wedmore 
takes occasion to condemn the cultivated public 
because it no longer trusts and believes in Mr. Ruskin 
absolutely. Mr. Wedmore speaks of many of his 
contemporaries as ‘those sagacious people who find 
it difficult to realise the fact that it is possible to 
be a perfect master of the English language and a 
good judge of painting.’ He says, further, that ‘fine 
writing is naturally the name applied to Mr. Ruskin’s 
literature by those who cannot be literary at all ;? and 
again, that ‘ with some even of the enlightened—with 
some of those who care for art because of the beauty 
and the meaning in art—Mr. Ruskin is at a discount : 
our greatest critic has been a critic too long to reflect 
accurately the opinion of the moment among culti- 
vated folk.’ The emancipation of cultivated people 
from Mr. Ruskin’s influence is not correctly stated by 
Mr. Wedmore in these expressions. Truth of state- 
ment, delicate and accurate truth of statement as to 
matters of fact, with the most scrupulous regard to 
justice in the delivery of every opinion which pretends 
to be authoritative: these are now understood by 
cultivated people to be essential qualities in a critic, 
and in place of these Mr. Ruskin has cultivated 
powers of sarcasm and invective, the power of stating 
things very forcibly and very unfairly at the same 
time, which are felt, in our present state of culture 
and civilisation, to be out of place. The consequence 
is, that Mr. Ruskin has lost his authority; but in 
saying this we mean no more than we say. Even 
when Mr. Ruskin is no longer regarded as an 
authority, he may still be, and he still is, read with 
interest as the most suggestive of all writers upon art ; 
and, although he has made enemies, we all under- 
stand that he should have staunch and attached 
friends. Mr. Wedmore’s defence of him is graceful, 
as coming from a younger writer on art, and we 
observe with satisfaction that Mr. Wedmore takes 
pains with his own style, so far following Mr. Ruskin’s 
example in an age when style is not very sedulously 
cultivated. 

Mr. Wedmore does not allow himself to be led into 
excessive praise of William Hunt. He says :— 

‘ We may allow his excellence in the still-life he greatly 
loved ; we may grant, perhaps, the perfection of the famous 
butterfly which Mr. Ruskin tells us is ‘‘as good as Titian or 
anybody else ever did”—the perfection of the English hot- 
house grapes—the happier perfection of the hawthorn spray. 
But we must note, I think, that when still-life is left aside 
with what after all must be its comparative facility, and when 
William Hunt betakes himself to the painting of interiors, to 
the grappling with atmospheric effects, the triumphant mas- 
tery is hardly visible any more. There is a fair success in 
the place of it. But it is a success that leaves the Dutch 
painters of interiors still far a-head of William Hunt. Here 
and there it seems there is an exception.’ 


We have noticed some time ago Mr. Wedmore’s 
appreciation of Chardin. ._He mentions Chardin again 
in connexion with William Hunt. ‘Extremest praise,’ 





he says, ‘of the still-life of Hint implies injustice to 
more than one other painter, and notably to Chardin. 
The still-life of Chardin is painted never less perfectly 
than Hunt’s ; the elaboration of it is never visible ; 
for want of a better expression, I must say that it is 
artistically, that it is largely done.’ This is coming to 
the root of the matter; there is certainly work of 
Chardin’s, and even of some Dutch painters, which is 
as good as Hunt’s in the way of representation, and 
yet executed more largely. Hunt was, therefore, not 
the greatest painter of still-life ; but he was quite by 
himself,—quite unique in his own kind. No man 
before his time, or since, has been able to do, or has 
been inspired by Nature, to do exactly what Hunt did, 
though the success of his work procured for him more 
than a sufficiency of imitators. 

Mr. Wedmore’s chapter on David Cox contains 
some interesting passages, though it is difficult, of 
course, to say anything new of an artist whose gifts 
and range are now so well understood. Perhaps the 
best of Mr. Wedmore’s passages is the following :— 

‘Cox would have had small claim to lasting greatness if 
the truth of impression, which his sketches seized so promptly, 
had been wholly frittered away in the long elaboration of the 
studio labour to which he was almost bound to betake himself 
during the eight months of the English winter. It was not 
frittered away, though indeed it was undeniably weakened, 
as it is generally the fate of the landscape-painter for his im- 
pressions to be ; for he deals, and especially in our newer art, 
as the buyers of elaborate landscape little enough remember, 
not with the beauties of permanent form, but with those of 
vanishing effect. And how are they, or how is the impression 
of them, to be arrested while he works? U/verston Sands 
and Rhyl Sands—both of them drawings of his later years— 
are both, in their way, happy examples of the art of Cox, 
when the comparative elaboration of his second thoughts had 
come to modify, in the studio, something of the fervour of the 
first. The Ulverston is the more poetical in sentiment : the 
more harmonious and beautiful in grouping and line. 
Throughout most of the landscape the wide sands are lifted 
into the wind, and there is little besides; only at the left 
corner, where the blast is strongest, a party of wind-blown 
gipsies huddle together or make laborious advance. In Rhy/ 
the painter has grappled with common-place figures, semi- 
fashionable sea-side costumes, and has saved the work from 
its natural impression of common-place by splendid power of 
large wave-drawing, and the old skill of effects of atmosphere, 
here clear and fresh.’ 


We have been led into longer quotation than is usual 
with us by the pleasure of following Mr. Wedmore’s 
choice and accurate literary expression. He seems to 
write generally about artists of whom everything essen- 
tial has been already said ; but he renders a very ap- 
preciable service in giving good literary form to the 
most intelligent opinion about them. At the same 
time we come upon more original views occasionally, 
which are interesting and effectively set before us. 


THE great increase of public interest in the art of 
etching ‘s proved by the success of the third edition 
of ‘Etching and Etchers, which has been entirely 
taken up by the trade before publication. The price 
of the few reserved copies has already been raised 
from five to seven guineas. The interest in the work 
has not been by any means confined to London, as 
orders were sent up from all parts of the country. 








